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TnovucH no political weather- 
prophet could have foretold from 
what quarter of the heavens the 
storm would burst, there has been 
for a good many years past a grow- 
ing conviction among those who 
reflect on such matters that the 
balance of power in Asia was des- 
tined before long to become a 
source of world-wide disturbance. 
Two years ago we indicated some 
of the static elements of this inter- 
national problem, and what we 
have now to say on the subject 
forms but the natural sequel to 
what we wrote then.! 

Last year the dynamic element 
was signalised in a manner for 
which we, with the rest of the 


world, must own to have been un- 
prepared ; and the war has brought 
suddenly to the surface three 
principal factors in the question, 
—the dead force of China; the 
latent force of Russia; and the 
active force of Japan. The inter- 
action of the three has dragged 
into the arena, under novel condi- 
tions, the Great Powers of Europe. 

Russia proved her interest in the 
dispute between China and Japan 
from the moment when relations 
became strained between the two 
countries. A month before the 
outbreak of the war the Russian 
Minister in Tokyo was instructed 
to make representations to Japan 
of such a nature that no doubt 
could have been left in the mind 
of the Mikado’s Ministers as to the 





1 See ‘Maga,’ ‘“‘ The Russian Acquisition of Manchuria,” May (p. 631) ; 
** Russian Progress in Manchuria,” August (p. 199); ‘‘ Balance of Power in 
Eastern Asia,” September (p. 397), 1893. 
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part which Russia must eventually 
play in any readjustment of the 
balance of power in the Far East. 
There was at that time only the 
question of Korea, The invasion 
of Chinese territory had not yet 
been thought of by any one not in 
the Japanese secret.! 

The subsequent progress of the 
war and the military enthusiasm 
of the Japanese rendered the pros- 
pect extremely embarrassing for 
Russia, who, seeing her diplomatic 
warnings put aside, was obliged to 
consider the contingency of having 
eventually to defend her position 
by force of arms. 

Russia’s position on the Pacific 
is, for the present at least, only 
tenable on the condition that she 
has peaceable neighbours—for her 
Amur frontier is long and weak, 
her communications with Vladivo- 
stock slow and subject to serious 
interruptions. Without, therefore, 
attributing to Russia any aggres- 
sive designs either against Korea 
or Manchuria, her interest in main- 
taining these territories in the pos- 
session of non-warlike races needs 
no argument to prove. A restless 
military nation, and a populous, 
like the Japanese, established on 
the Russian flank and controlling 
the whole seaboard south of the 
frozen harbour of Vladivostock, 
would have been more intolerable 
for Russia than a Russian occupa- 
tion of Afghanistan would be for 
India. Indeed it may be said to 
be a simple matter of life and 
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death for Russia in the Pacific to 
keep Japan off her frontier at any 
cost. Her policy is thus imposed 
on her by the inexorable conditions 
of her existence. 

But Russia had to carry out her 
policy with circumspection. She 
had to strengthen herself for 
possible action which, at such a 
vast distance, required time. She 
had besides to guard against com- 
plications with other Powers. In 
particular there was jealousy of 
England to be reckoned with. <A 
chronic but practically impotent 
antagonism had shaped the recent 
policy of Great Britain, so far as 
it was shaped at all. This was 
most apparent in Korea, because 
in that peninsula there were no 
commercial or other material inter- 
ests to adumbrate the political sig- 
nificance of diplomatic intercourse ; 
neither was there knowledge or 
experience of the country to aid 
the British representatives in 
maintaining an attitude of inter- 
ested observation unbiassed by 
local polemic. Indeed the tempta- 
tion for the subordinate agents who 
were sent there to have a “ policy ” 
of their own was at times a source 
of embarrassment to their chief. 

Broadly speaking, Great Brit- 
ain, though naturally jealous of 
the increase of Russian power in 
the Far East, was not prepared to 
take any overt measures to check 
its advance. With the ulterior 
purpose of using her as a buffer, 
as well as in the interest of exist- 





1A St Petersburg correspondent of 


the ‘New York Herald’ put the case 


clearly on October 10, and the same tone was continued in the Russian press 
throughout the war: ‘‘ Russia, as long as the war runs a normal course, will 
wait until matters come to such a point that one or other of the adversaries sues 


for peace. 


may not take a turn prejudicial to her interests. 


She will then, and then only, interfere in order that the negotiations 


That is to say, she will insist 


on the independence of Korea being respected, and will expect the victor to 


seek compensation in other directions from the vanquished party. 


The Russian 


press, in considering the possibility of such eventualities, already writes in a tone 
that is a warning to Japan not to push matters too far, and thereby force Russia 


to interfere,” 
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ing commerce, she indeed culti- 
vated good relations with China, 
but in such an inconsiderate man- 
ner that she failed to obtain even 
the proportionate influence in Pe- 
king which was due to the pre- 
ponderance of her commerce alone. 
She, in fact, betrayed her anxiety 
to purchase China’s friendship at 
any price, apparently forgetting 
the teaching of history and the 
lessons of worldly experience, that 
it is strength and not weakness 
that commands influence all the 
world over. That illusion is dis- 
pelled, perhaps for ever, as regards 
China; but there may be danger of 
its reappearing in the case of Japan, 
to which country the universal law 
applies no less than to China. 

As regards Korea, however, so 
obvious a source of future trouble 
to the States which surrounded 
her, there was no real necessity 
for collision between Russian and 
English policy. However much 
opposed their ultimate views might 
be, “sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof” is a maxim of wis- 
dom which fitted the circumstances 
exactly. From that point of view 
the dependent condition of Korea 
might have rendered her a bond 
of harmony, instead of a bone of 
contention, between England and 
Russia. And in this connection 
it is important to note that the 
views of Russian strategists re- 
specting the occupation of Korea 
had undergone considerable modi- 
fication in recent years. They 
had, in fact, arrived at the con- 
clusion that, having regard to its 
numerous harbours, the peninsula 
could not be defended against a 
strong naval Power ; and that it 
would be impolitic for Russia to 
compromise herself by attempting 
to hold the country. This view 
of the Russian Government was 
highly favourable to an amicable 
understanding with Great Britain. 
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Time was, indeed, when this 
ideal relation actually existed. The 
shuffling of diplomatic cards had 
brought together in Peking repre- 
sentatives of the two Powers whose 
personal idiosyncrasies enabled 
them to live together on terms of 
confidence. Sir John Walsham 
and Mr Coumany maintained for 
their term of office such a good 
understanding respecting Korean 
and Chinese matters as had not 
been seen before and may never be 
seen again. And these good rela- 
tions were continued with Mr Cou- 
many’s successor, Count Cassini, 
until Sir John Walsham’s depart- 
ure from China in 1892. Nor is 
this so paradoxical as it may seem 
when we consider that, without 
prejudice to ulterior ambitions, 
both Powers were interested in at 
least the provisional maintenance 
of the status quo, and as long as 
they followed the same road there 
was no reason for disagreement 
even if eventually their paths were 
destined to diverge. 

When, therefore, the Japanese 
invasion threatened to disturb the 
existing status, the two Western 
Powers might perfectly well have 
joined in neutralising Korea, or 
they might have agreed that the 
one should do it with the assent 
of the other, or they might have 
joined Japan in establishing some 
new modus vivendi for the penin- 
sula. By such timely intervention 
in June 1894, whatever special 
form it might have taken, the war 
would either have been prevented, 
or Japan would have been forced 
to seek another pretext. The 
Chinese, on their part, would have 
been pleased to rid themselves of 
their Korean responsibilities on 
such safe terms, for they were sick 
of their profitless and dangerous 
relations with the peninsular king- 
dom. There is some reason to 
think, moreover, that Japan her- 
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self as well as China would have 
welcomed a mild form of coercion 
before the war began. Japanese 
statesmen have said, both at the 
beginning of the war and since 
the peace, that if this Minister had 
been here or that other there the 
war could have been prevented. 
An Anglo-Russian understanding 
at that time would have been de- 
cisive for peace. More than that, 
a working understanding respect- 
ing Korean affairs might have 
opened the way for similar pacific 
action elsewhere. 

In justice to the British agents 
then occupying these Eastern posts, 
it must be said that they honestly 
laboured for some such solution of 
the difficulty ; but their exertions 
bore no fruit, because they neither 
derived hearty support from 
Downing Street nor were fertilised 
by any sincere understanding with 
the Russian colleagues. 

Had some such arrangement, 
which was intrinsically practicable, 
been made, Great Britain would 
have retained a voice potential in 
the disposal of the political for- 
tunes of the Korean peninsula, 
while Japan and Russia would 
have got all they professed to 
desire, and China would have been 
satisfied. It would have been for 
Great Britain a cheap, safe, and 
conservative stroke of imperial 
policy. What was it that hin- 
dered, since so many influences 
favoured it? Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment may have held other 
views, or, what is more likely, no 
views at all, just at that moment, 
for their navigating formule were 
all upset by the apparition of a 
new planet in a quarter of the 
heavens where it was least ex- 
pected; and as political geniuses 
are not born every day, it is not 
perhaps to be ascribed as a fault 
to her Majesty’s Government that 
they failed to extemporise a man 
capable of seizing the new situation 
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as a general seizes a new combina- 
tion on the field of battle. With 
the best will in the world the most 
well-intentioned efforts in the 
direction indicated would have 
failed simply for want of a common 
understanding. Her Majesty’s 
Government did not understand 
their agents, nor they each other, 
and no one of them had had a 
chance of comprehending the cir- 
cumstances in which he was ex- 
pected toact. If the telegrams ex- 
changed between Downing Street 
and Peking, Seoul, and Tokyo dur- 
ing the months of June and July 
1894—and costly messages they 
were—are ever made public, they 
will probably reveal nothing but 
bewilderment all round. None 
the less is it true that in the midst 
of that fog Great Britain lost her 
chance of retaining a voice in the 
destiny of Korea. With greater 
deliberation—whether with greater 
wisdom, time will soon show—she 
also let the last chance slip of 
maintaining a say in that and 
other territorial questions when 
she separated herself, or allowed 
herself to be separated, from the 
Powers on the question of revising 
the Treaty of Shimonoseki. 

With Russia there has never 
been the least room for ambiguity. 
She had one thing to do, with or 
without allies, by word or by deed. 
The conditions of her existence 
compelled her to keep the Japanese 
off her continent. She did not 
bluster or palaver, but she dili- 
gently prepared, and from the be- 
ginning to the end of the war she 
left no doubt for a single moment 
of where her interests lay, or of 
her resolution to defend them, In 
deference to Russian warnings, 
Japan refrained from the formal 
annexation of Korea, while con- 
triving matters so that she should 
possess the territory in fact, while 
in form it was made independent. 
How she came to forget, in her 
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eagerness of conquest of Liao-tung, 
the decided views of Russia, has 
not been explained; but Russia 
has been no less clear in her atti- 
tude respecting Liao-tung than she 
was with regard to Korea. It 
would appear that, with all her 
cleverness, organising genius, and 
really grand ideas, the statesman- 
ship of Japan is still somewhat 
callow. From the outset she has 
cherished the delusion that she 
could of her own will isolate the 
questions between her and China. 
Japanese spokesmen have reiter- 
ated this opinion constantly, and 
up to the last, at Shimonoseki, 
Count Ito refused to consider the 
views which non-belligerents might 
entertain of the settlement. Her 
civilising enterprise in Korea, too, 
in so far as it has been sincere, has 
been marked by a pedantry which 
is inconsistent with good statecraft. 
Possibly, however, it was not the 
statesmanship that was blind, but 
political necessity which com- 
pelled. 

What was of the greatest im- 
portance for Russia was the good- 
will of Europe, for she cherished 
none of these egoistic illusions. 
Under favourable, though excep- 
tional conditions, as we have seen, 
she might have had the support 
of England in a policy of com- 
mon defence against fundamental 
changes, but the friendly relations 
of the two Courts which would 
have favoured such a combination 
were neutralised, as so often hap- 
pens, by official antagonisms. And 
so it fell out that during the march 
of events the one European Power 
that had a policy from which there 
was no escape was for the moment 
isolated, on the one hand from 
the Powers which had neither 
interests nor policy in the case, 
and on the other from the Power 
which had interests of great mag- 
nitude but no policy save one that 
had already been plucked up by 
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the roots and lay withering in the 
sun. 

The whole situation was accu- 
rately apprehended by one perspi- 
cacious observer who saw advantage 
to himself and his own country to 
be drawn out of the imbroglio. 
This was Herr von Brandt, late 
Minister for Germany at the Courts 
of Tokyo and Peking, then living 
in retirement. His mastery of the 
questions at issue was indeed un- 
rivalled: in the Foreign Offices of 
all Europe there was not to be 
found the amount of experimental 
information on Eastern affairs that 
was concentrated in the brain of 
this one man, who, moreover, was 
exceptionally capable in turning 
his knowledge to practical account. 
Mr von Brandt emerged from his 
retirement, and was soon found 
playing a leading part in the 
political drama that was being 
enacted. 

From the beginning of the war, 
indeed in anticipation of it, the 
Japanese had laid themselves out 
to capture the European press, in 
which they succeeded, as they did 
in their military campaign, by 
admirable foresight and organisa- 
tion. They first disarmed criticism 
by representing that they were 
engaged in a crusade against dark- 
ness and barbarism, and were 
spreading the light with which 
they had themselves been illumi- 
nated by Christendom. Before 
this first impression was effaced a 
fresh one was made by their 
military successes. These were 
naturally represented in the bright- 
est colours by ubiquitous Japanese 
agents ready to supply interesting 
news as well as enlightened views 
to newspapers in need of copy. In 
Japan the Government annexed 
an important news agency, which 
transmitted official bulletins on an 
extensive scale which were received 
as news coming from independent 
sources. With some unimportant 
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exceptions, indeed, the reports of 
the campaign were derived exclu- 
sively from the Japanese Govern- 
ment,—the “war correspondent,” 
notwithstanding the praiseworthy 
efforts of the leading journal, 
having neither part nor lot in the 
matter. The Japanese diplomatic 
service was also efficiently manned, 
and, ploughing the virgin soil of 
European ignorance, Viscount Aoki 
and his colleagues were able to 
convince the world of the inno- 
cence of Japanese designs and 
their purely defensive character. 
No fault is to be found with this 
excellent propaganda except that 
it was too successful, even for the 
deepest interests of the country 
itself. 

China, on the other hand, de- 
feated in the arena of public 
opinion as well as on the field of 
battle, cast about for a champion, 
and her choice fell on Herr von 
Brandt, would he but accept the 
office. To him, therefore, the 
Emperor of China offered the 
appointment of Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary charged to represent 
China at the various Courts of 
Europe. The imperial choice was 
in this instance governed by con- 
siderations of the most practical 
character. In the first place, Mr 
von Brandt was well known, having 
filled the office of Minister for 
Germany at the Court of Peking 
for eighteen years. He had always 
been a strong Minister, who pressed 
the claims of his countrymen in 
China to the utmost limit, and had 
thereby got more out of the Govern- 
ment than any other of the foreign 
representatives. Firm and unyield- 
ing, Herr von Brandt was the very 
man to gain the respect of the 
Chinese. Like most men who have 
lived long in China, he carried 
away with him a kindly feeling 
towards the people, notwithstand- 
ing all their stupidity and obstruc- 
tiveness. During his long term of 
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office Mr von Brandt had also had 
much intercourse with Li Hung- 
chang, and though they had had 
many hard nuts to crack they parted 
with mutual respect. Ata farewell 
banquet complimentary speeches 
were exchanged between them ; 
the retiring Minister thanked the 
Viceroy for the consideration and 
courtesy he had always received 
from His Excellency, and begged 
a continuation of the like kind- 
ness towards his successor and his 
countrymen. Finally, Mr von 
Brandt assured Li Hung-chang of 
his lasting regard, and of his readi- 
ness to stand his friend should he 
ever require one. This parting 
took place in April 1893, and 
exactly eighteen months later the 
Viceroy claimed the redemption of 
the pledge. 

Although Mr von Brandt did 
not accept the honour offered to 
him, -he perhaps rendered China 
a greater service as confidential 
correspondent and adviser, to keep 
her informed of the state of opin- 
ion and of political currents in 
Europe, mayhap to give these 
currents a slight bias in China’s 
favour. Never having made a 
secret of his personal view of the 
war being an unprovoked aggres- 
sion on a peaceable State, Mr von 
Brandt ventilated his opinions 
more and more freely in the Ger- 
man press, showing how the up- 
heaval in the Far East was likely 
to imperil the interests of Europ- 
ean commerce and upset the 
political equilibrium. The ap- 
preciations of an expert in Eastern 
matters were so marked out from 
the flippancies of the average 
pressman that his articles were 
translated into English, Russian, 
and French journals, and were 
studied by the serious. All which 
was perhaps unwittingly paving the 
way to the eventual understand- 
ing between the three Powers. 

If the invitation to serve China 
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was communicated to the Berlin 
Foreign Office, there is no direct 
evidence to show that the cause 
of China evoked great enthusiasm 
among the regular officials there, 
at least not until a later stage in 
the proceedings. But Mr von 
Brandt’s clear sight did not long 
escape the notice of German 
statesmen, eventually reaching the 
Kaiser himself, for the hand of 
the ex-Minister became distinctly 
visible in the direction of German 
policy in all its later develop- 
ments. In the earlier stages of 
the war the Emperor had been 
enthusiastically Japanese, and it 
was only new light that caused 
his Majesty to veer round. 

In September 1894 it had been 
made plain to the whole world 
and to China herself that she 
could not make a stand against 
Japan. The Imperial Government 
appealed to the neutral Powers 
to bring about mediation between 
the belligerents. In the first in- 
stance, Great Britain had assumed 
the initiative, her overtures being 
received with favour by the 
Powers, excepting the United 
States and Germany, the latter 
Power taking the opportunity to 
administer a rather tart snub. 
She asked point-blank what ulter- 
ior action England was prepared 
to take in case of the advice 
of the Powers not being followed 
by the belligerents, to which Lord 
Rosebery answered never a word, 
but dropped the subject of media- 
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tion. Germany applied the same 
test to Russia when the next 
intervention was discussed, and 
obtained a very definite answer. 

Japan was now beginning to 
show that the objects set forth 
at the outset of the war were 
not the true objects of her aggres- 
sion. Her ambition was, as might 
have been expected, widening with 
her success; she had no desire 
to end the war. The Russian 
Government was coming reluc- 
tantly to the conclusion which its 
representative in China had long 
before arrived at, and began to 
regard the prospect very seriously. 
Having tested the temper of the 
Japanese, in response to China’s 
supplicatory appeal of November 
3, and found that mediation would 
be unwelcome, the Powers recom- 
mended China to make overtures 
direct to her enemy. The desire 
of Japan, meanwhile, was to keep 
all negotiations whatsoever at a 
distance ; and while allowing the 
utmost licence to the press in 
garnering the imaginative fruits 
of victory, the Government main- 
tained a resolute silence as to the 
nature of their intended demands 
on China.! But this studied reti- 
cence only stimulated curiosity the 
more to know what was behind, 
Russia being the most anxious 
lest the conditions of peace should 
prove incompatible with her in- 
terests. 

Yielding to the advice of the 
friendly Powers, China resolved 





1 They had been, however, shrewdly guessed at. The Vienna correspondent 
of the ‘Times’ wrote on October 15: ‘* There is evidence to hand showing that 
the present campaign has been contemplated by Japan for at least fifteen 
or twenty years, and it is, therefore, not unreasonable to conclude that the 
Japanese have long since decided what conditions of peace they would make 
in case of victory. Of course these conditions may be modified by the military 
results obtained, but it is believed that, roughly speaking, they would be as 
follows: (1) a large indemnity of war; (2) the annexation of the island of 
Formosa; (3) the independence of Korea and the introduction of far-reaching 
political reforms, one consequence of which would be the entire exclusion of 
Chinese influence ; and (4) the opening up to foreign Powers of certain important 


commercial centres in China from which they are at present excluded.” 
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on sending a mission to Japan. 
It was already late in the season. 
Sea-communication was near its 
close. The affair would have to 
be hurried. The envoy chosen 
was Mr Detring, an old and tried 
servant of the State, who had done 
good work for China on various 
critical occasions during the past 
twenty years. As this mission 
proved to be the turning-point in 
the relations between Europe and 
China, it merits some detailed de- 
scription, notwithstanding that it 
appeared to fail in its direct and 
ostensible purpose. 

No consultation respecting the 
constitution of this mission appears 
to have been had with the foreign 
representatives in Peking, possibly 
because there might have been 
jealousies to be overcome or par- 
ticularist views to be conciliated 
which would have consumed the 
open season before the mission 
could have been got ready to start. 
The time actually occupied in 
equipping the two subsequent 
missions seems conclusive on this 
point. 

The Detring Mission had three 
objective points :— 

1. To prove the Japanese whether 
they were open to treat for peace, 
and thus to give the cue to China 
and her friends. 

2. To open the way to peace 
negotiations should the Japanese 
prove accessible. 

3. To enable Li Hung-chang to 
weather the storm which was ex- 
pected to burst on him when Port 
Arthur should fall, an event then 
daily expected. Having been 
named in the Imperial Decree 
constituting the mission as the 
medium of communication between 
the Envoy and the Throne, the 
Viceroy was secured in his posi- 
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tion as long as the mission was 
in esse. 

The importance of this last ob- 
ject is now obvious enough, for 
there has not been found in China 
a single official competent to trans- 
act business with foreign countries 
excepting Li Hung-chang. Count 
Ito himself had testified to this 
effect long before. Nevertheless, 
the shock of the loss of Port 
Arthur would probably have pre- 
cipitated his ruin and deprived 
the country of his services, a 
calamity which the Detring Mis- 
sion was calculated to avert. 

The reception of the mission by 
Japan was characteristic and in- 
teresting. The Cabinet was divided 
on the question, one party being 
in favour of seizing the oppor- 
tunity to bring the war to an end, 
the other party being intent on 
further conquests. The peace 
party was in the beginning so 
much in the ascendant that a high 
official had been actually desig- 
nated to treat with Mr Detring. 
But after an all-night sitting at 
Hiroshima and communication to 
and fro with Tokyo, the Cabinet 
decided not to receive the mission. 
In publicly assigning reasons for 
this action, stress was laid on 
the insufficiency of the Envoy’s 
credentials, which, however, the 
Japanese Ministers had not even 
seen. Before this official utter- 
ance was made public full licence 
was assumed by the native papers 
to vilify the Envoy; for which 
the Japanese authorities were re- 
sponsible, for newspapers are in- 
stantly suppressed when they 
publish anything displeasing to 
Government. The word was 
passed that the mission was an 
“insult” to Japan. The Govern- 
ment sent a special telegram to 





1 The Japanese papers are now receiving hints that they must refrain from 


inciting to breaches of the peace by abusing foreigners. 
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this effect through its subsidised 
news agency. The word ‘insult ” 
was caught up and echoed by the 
English press. China was at her 
old tricks and so forth. The object 
of this move was of course to ex- 
cuse Japan for refusing Chinese 
overtures without incurring the 
odium of being an implacable foe. 

The Detring Migsion was like- 
wise attacked from behind. No 
sooner had the Envoy started from 
China than Colonel Denby, Ameri- 
can Minister in Peking, repre- 
sented to the Chinese Government 
that the United States were now 
in a position to mediate between 
China and Japan, which they had 
been requested by China to do a 
month previously, and he con- 
sequently induced Prince Kung to 
recall Mr Detring. The telegram 
was delayed in delivery in Kobe. 
Had it reached Mr Detring on his 
arrival there, as it ought, he could 
not have reported himself at all to 
the Japanese authorities, and the 
“mission” would have been non 
est inventus. The British Minister 
in Peking also is said to have in- 
timated his objection to the mis- 
sion, on what ground is not known. 
The message of recall gave as sole 
reason the mediation undertaken 
by the United States. 

Among the uncalculated effects 
of the mission was the growth of 
German sympathy for China. The 
attacks on the Envoy in the French 
and English press, on the mot 
dordre from Japan, set up a cer- 
tain reaction in the German papers 
in favour of their countryman thus 
unfairly attacked. The Envoy had 
travelled to Japan in a German 
steamer, which was treated during 
his stay in Kobe harbour in a way 
by no means complimentary to the 
flag. All this, together with the 
daily vituperation in the Japanese 
press, the offensive espionage of 
the police, and other annoyances, 
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could not but make a certain im- 
pression on the German representa- 
tives in Japan, whose reports to 
Berlin may very well have helped 
to swell the slowly rising tide of 
German sympathy for China. 

But the really important point 
established by the mission was the 
disclosure of the large aims and 
inexorable temper of the Japanese. 
What the consequences might have 
been of Japan’s relenting at that 
juncture is perhaps but an idle 
conjecture. Yet one thing seems 
obvious: she would have made a 
better bargain for herself then, 
alone with China, than she is ever 
like to do now with China plus 
a powerful European coalition—a 
coalition which is the direct out- 
come of the pitiless attitude then 
exhibited by Japan. Korea and 
the whole southern coast of Liao- 
tung, including the naval stations 
of Port Arthur and Talien-wan, 
were in her possession. There was 
nothing to prevent Japan having 
these occupied territories at least 
ceded to her. There might have 
been a difficulty about Formosa, 
but not too serious to be overcome 
had its cession been demanded sine 
quad non. The indemnity then ob- 
tainable would have been as large 
as that ultimately secured by the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki. And all 
that, nobody contradicting, for 
there was as yet no common 
understanding among the Powers 
which could have been readily 
translated into action, and Russia 
herself might have hesitated to 
disturb accomplished facts with- 
out the support which she eventu- 
ally obtained. 

What actually resulted from the 
rejection of the mission was that 
the interested Powers were ap- 
prised that the reticence of Japan 
concealed inordinate pretensions 
and unfathomed schemes of ag- 
grandisement, with recklessness of 
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the consequences of the overthrow 
of order in the Chinese empire. 
The vista of illimitable dangers 
to the future peace of the world 
which was thus opened up proved 
sufficient to eventually overcome 
all obstacles to common action 
among the European Powers. 
The experiences of the first Peace 
Mission were of course not con- 
cealed from Mr von Brandt, who 
was playing his part with patience 
and energy, and advancing stead- 
ily towards the consummation of 
that European intervention which 
was to put a limit for the time 
being to the ambition of Japan. 

The recall of the Detring Mis- 
sion allowed full scope for the 
promised mediation of the United 
States, which had been in opera- 
tion since 22d November. This 
was acclaimed by the press as the 
right thing in the right place. 
By putting her affairs in orthodox 
hands, China had at last given 
proof of her sincerity in desiring 
peace, and no doubt the business 
would now be conducted to a suc- 
cessful issue. The press, however, 
was reckoning without its host. 
The Japanese Government had 
affected to believe, and had given 
the word to its news agencies, that 
China was ‘not sincere” in desir- 
ing the war to end, which was 
part of the newspaper case which 
was constantly made up against 
China to be used as a cover for 
the most arbitrary proceedings of 
Japan. 

The mediation of the United 
States, however, does not appear 
to have gone further than com- 
municating to Japan the appoint- 
ment of two Envoys, Chang-yin- 
huan, formerly Minister to Wash- 
ington, and Shao-yu-lin, ex-Gover- 
nor of Formosa, arranging their 
credentials and the place of meet- 
ing. The Envoy first named em- 
barked at Taku on 11th January, 
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remained two weeks in Shanghai 
in company with his colleague, 
waiting for a suitable conveyance, 
the, Japanese Government having 
interdicted their travelling in a 
steamer of theirown. They landed 
in Kobe on 30th January 1895. 

The second Peace Mission had 
the cordial support of the diplo- 
matic body in Peking as well as 
of the European Cabinets. Ger- 
many was thought to have evinced 
special interest in the mission, 
private sentiment coming in aid, 
perhaps, for Mr von Brandt seems 
to have had an old personal friend- 
ship with the Envoy Chang. A 
special advocate, also an old friend 
of Chang’s, was brought from Wash- 
ington to assist in the negotiations. 
It happened also that Chang and 
Viscount Mutsu, the Japanese 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, were 
old acquaintances. Everything, 
so far as the personnel was con- 
cerned, seemed propitious for the 
mission, 

Yet neither the special super- 
vision of the two American Min- 
isters, notwithstanding copious 
telegraphing between Tokyo and 
Peking, nor the good wishes of 
the representatives of the other 
Powers, had been able to secure 
for the new mission such creden- 
tials as satisfied the Japanese. 
The second mission was in fact 
treated more roughly than the 
first, and for the self-same reason, 
immaturity. 

The Envoys were denied the 
privileges of ambassadors, and 
were kept as prisoners under 
arrest during their stay in Japan, 
communication with the outer 
world being either denied them, 
or they were foiled in the attempt 
to enjoy it. The Japanese Min- 
isters pronounced their powers in- 
sufficient, and forthwith closed the 
conference. Although the Chinese 
at once offered to put themselves 
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in order, and to satisfy every 
exigency with regard to their 
credentials, the Japanese Ministers 
declared that as the mission had 
been closed there was no one in 
Japan now authorised to receive 
any communication from the 
Envoys. 

Be the technical merits of the 
Japanese attitude what they may, 
there is no room for doubt that 
the mission was really wrecked 
because it did not suit Japan 
then to engage in negotiations for 
peace. The siege of Wei-hai-wei 
was in progress, but the strong- 
hold was still intact, and the 
Chinese “fleet in being.” Had 
the Mikado’s Government desired 
a settlement, a word would have 
removed all the verbal obstacles 
behind which they were hiding 
their unreadiness to treat. 

The rejection of the second 
Peace Mission, by confirming the 
apprehension of Japanese aggres- 
siveness, helped forward by rapid 
degrees the consolidation of the 
European concert, so far as “ sove- 
reigns and statesmen” were con- 
cerned. But the public opinion 
which is fed by the daily press 
continued to be vague and form- 
less. Especially was this notice- 
able in the English papers, which, 
though incomparably better sup- 
plied with facts than their Con- 
tinental confréres, seemed even 
more barren of ideas. The ordi- 
nary journalist was content to 
echo the stale old sarcasms about 
the Heathen Chinee, his trickery 
and his corruption, and seemed 
rather to enjoy the reflection that 
John had at last met his match. 
The particular “ trick” which John 
was playing was not of course 
specified ; but the general tone of 
the press was that China, not 
being represented in court, was 
throughout the wrong-doer, de- 
serving of unlimited punishment, 
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while Japan, represented by a 
posse of able counsel, was the 
patient hero of the higher civilisa- 
tion. Some of our English pub- 
licists, ignoring the real issues at 
stake, chuckled at the chastise- 
ment which they hoped China 
would receive—on the top of her 
overwhelming military and naval 
disasters: some urged Japan not 
to be mealy-mouthed, but to exact 
at least eighty millions sterling of 
war indemnity. These chivalrous 
dispensers of other people’s goods 
never stopped to inquire whence 
these vast sums were to be ob- 
tained ; none of them, perhaps, re- 
flected that the milch-cow was our 
British trade, and that the con- 
tributors to the indemnity fund 
will prove to be British artisans 
and mill-hands. Least of all, per- 
haps, did they consider, what even 
our statesmen appear not to have 
seen very clearly, that the news- 
paper-made opinion of the country 
was undoing at a stroke the na- 
tional policy of a generation, and 
putting China into the hands of 
Russia, while Great Britain sur- 
rendered her Asiatic leadership. 
Neither during the war nor 
during the agitation which fol- 
lowed the conclusion of peace, as 
a clap of thunder does the light- 
ning, did the English press or 
people make any serious effort to 
do justice to Russia’s position as 
affected by the new Japanese pre- 
tensions. ‘“ Pulling chestnuts out 
of the fire” was a phrase without 
which no leading article was 
thought complete; but when the 
few catch- words about ‘ Musco- 
vite designs,” and so forth, had 
been bandied about, we were left 
with a certain feeling of inade- 
quacy in the whole discussion. 
Assuredly the Russian case was 
not exhausted by a few stereo- 
typed phrases. Those who give 
their thoughts to such matters 
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know very well where the crux 
of the problem lies — namely, in 
the essential unavoidable weak- 
ness of Russia along her Chinese 
frontier, with her one naval station 
in the Pacific separated by thou- 
sands of miles from any effective 
military base. Such a position is 
only rendered tolerable by the non- 
military character of her neigh- 
bours—though, even with the 
Chinese occupying that position, 
there have been times when 
genuine alarm was felt of attack 
from the side of Manchuria, which 
would have cut the Russian com- 
munications with Vladivostock. 
The recession of Kuldja was made 
under this very apprehension, and 
for no other reason. Where, then, 
would Russia be in the event of a 
military race becoming dominant 
in these territories, and converting 
the natives also into a military 
force organised and equipped like 
the army of Japan? To avert 
such a danger Russia has, we re- 
peat, no choice but to resist to the 
last man and the last rouble, with 
or without allies, even with a cer- 
tainty of defeat. It is no longer 
a question of greater or less earth- 
hunger, or of open seaports, or 
adventurous colonels, but what the 
‘Times’ recently said of British 
supremacy in the Mediterranean, 
it is articulus stantis aut cadentis 
imperit. 

There was at least one man out- 
side of Russia who saw and com- 
prehended all this. Herr von 
Brandt had not spent thirty active 
years in the Far East for nothing. 
He knew both belligerent nations 
more thoroughly than any man 
living, having seen twelve years’ 
service in the one country and 
eighteen in the other. Nor was 
there a Russian who had a clearer 
perception of the nature of the 
menace to the Russian position 
which was implied in Japan’s 
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launching out on a career of mili- 
tary adventure. During his long 
residence in Peking, Von Brandt 
had had occasion to study these 
questions. He was at critical 
times the confidant of the Russian 
Minister, and was his chief ad- 
viser in the discussions which led 
to the recession of Kuldja to 
China. He knew the strong 
places and the weak places, and 
had an insight into the hidden 
springs of Russian policy, so far 
as that could be called hidden 
which was prescribed by the funda- 
mental law of nature, self-preser- 
vation. In short, Herr von 
Brandt saw his chance to extract 
much advantage for his country 
by helping Russia in time of stress, 
which is as much as need be said 
in elucidation of his motives. 

But the public opinion of Ger- 
many had been strongly pro- 
nounced in favour of Japan, in- 
fluenced in part at least by Japan’s 
successful adoption of the German 
military system. The Kaiser also 
was pleased by the Mikado’s 
gushing acknowledgments of Ja- 
pan’s indebtedness to German in- 
struction, for Viscount Aoki had 
a true sense of the value of Ger- 
many as a friend. ‘This pro- 
Japanese current had to be di- 
verted before the combination 
with Russia could be effected, 
and it is impossible to avoid at- 
tributing this achievement largely 
to the personal exertions of Herr 
von Brandt. His first impression 
made on the Kaiser was clearly 
the result of his being the only 
man able to speak with authentic 
knowledge of Eastern affairs, an 
impression which must have been 
deepened by his far-reaching views 
of the imperial and commercial 
interests of Germany. Nor is it 
likely that so astute a statesman 
would omit to recall to his Ma- 
jesty’s recollection the dynastic 
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traditions of the Hohenzollerns, 
the dicta of his venerable grand- 
father, the value of the friendship 
of Russia. Then, pointing out 
the Russian necessities in Farther 
Asia, it would be easy to make 
the Emperor understand the essen- 
tial service he had the opportunity 
of rendering to the ancient ally of 
his Imperial House. 

From the German side here was 
a really providential opportunity 
of purchasing the lasting friend- 
ship of Russia by rendering a 
service which would cost next to 
nothing. By a single stroke the 
greatest results for the German 
empire might be attained; the 
sentimental alliance between Rus- 
sia and France emasculated ; pos- 
sibly the door opened for eventual 
reconciliation even with France 
herself; and, as a consequence, 
Germany relieved of the crushing 
weight of the defence of both her 
frontiers. These were objects not 
unworthy of the efforts of a states- 
man, and whether they were at- 
tainable in their entirety or not, 
there was enough in them to show 
that imperial crowned heads might 
occupy themselves with more seri- 
ous matters than the exchange 
of Chrysanthemums and Black 
Eagles. 

The bureaucracy of Berlin might 
have been expected to betray 
jealousy of an interloping ex- 
Minister who knew too much; 
but it so happened that the Berlin 
Foreign Office was predisposed 
towards the new imperial policy 
from quite another cause from 
that which moved the Kaiser— 
namely, the smouldering ill-feeling 
of the department towards Eng- 
land which had been engendered 
by the friction connected with 
Samoan and African affairs. It 
was undoubtedly this official irri- 
tation which lent its sting to the 
surly answer which was returned 
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to the British proposal for media- 
tion in October last. At that 
time Great Britain, being exer- 
cised about the future of her 
interests in China, assumed the 
position of provisional guardian 
of the Yangtze valley against 
Japanese invasion. Thanks chiefly 
to Germany, she was isolated, 
whether in her policy of defending 
the integrity of China or of seek- 
ing through the friendly offices of 
neutrals to put an end to the war. 

Great Britain thereafter became, 
or affected to be, indifferent to 
Eastern affairs. The Premier was 
sick, the Foreign Secretary som- 
nolent, Parliament hunting owls 
while the eagles were in the air. 
England had been dazed by the 
moving panorama, then she dosed 
and dreamed that the world was 
Japanese. Government was be- 
calmed between two gales. The 
newspapers, in the absence of other 
guidance taking their cue from 
ofticial or officious Japanese advo- 
cates, worked up a feeling of awe 
of the new Power, and persuaded 
simple-minded John Bull, who has 
never yet succeeded in conciliating 
anybody, that his salvation lay in 
pleasing Japan. The Japanese 
press, with at least the tacit ap- 
proval of the Government, had been 
abusing England—the only foreign 
country so favoured—throughout 
the war. And not vilifying only, 
but threatening, not for any offence 
that could be specified, but for 
alleged coldness of sympathy. 
British subjects in Japan were 
singled out for offensive treatment 
by the populace, and soshi assaulted 
her Majesty’s chargé d'affaires in 
the open street in open day. That 
has since changed, the Japanese 
press having suddenly begun to 
pat repentant England on the 
head. But that belongs to the 
next chapter. 

The illusions in England about 
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Japan were of a hypnotic char- 
acter, as was shown in a variety 
of ways. Olever writers would 
venture to persuade the British 
public to seize the golden oppor- 
tunity of swearing friendship with 
Japan, because Japan was a second 
England, bent on the same in- 
dustrial conquests, the same com- 
mercial and colonising pursuits, 
and that sympathy between the 
two was therefore as natural as 
the day. And this to a people so 
conversant with competition as the 
English! We must in general 
exempt the provincial journals, 
the organs of our manufacturing 
interests, from being captivated 
by such transparent fallacies ; but 
these are not the class of papers 
most read abroad. If one thing 
more were wanted to convince 
foreigners that on this question the 
English had not taken the trouble 
to use their judgment, it would be 
their drawing conclusions on the 
morals of the nation from the 
platitudes of an imperial proclama- 
tion, as if the moral character of 
Englishmen were to be deduced 
from a Queen’s Speech! Such in- 
dications might easily suggest to 
any one viewing the matter from 
across the North Sea that in this 
Far Eastern question England 
might be safely left out; which 
brings us at last to the point of 
our argument, that the Berlin 
Foreign Office saw no great diffi- 
culty in a second time compassing 
the isolation of England. Nay, 
more, she might be reviled in the 
Continental press for her egotis- 
tical abstention from the coercive 
coalition which was suddenly sprung 
upon her, with as much reason as 
she had been denounced by the 
Japanese press for lack of fervour 
in the Japanese cause. 

The position had not yet been 
wholly won, however. The Kaiser 
and his Government might be con- 
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sidered to have been weaned from 
their Japanese amour ; but Gov- 
ernments require a pressure of 
public opinion behind them, and 
the current in commercial Ger- 
many was still setting the other 
way, or at the best there was 
“slack-water.” The conversion of 
Germany belongs to a somewhat 
later stage of the proceedings, but 
it is convenient to notice it here 
in connection with that of the im- 
perial and bureaucratic elements 
in the body politic. Indeed it is 
impossible to follow strict chron- 
ological order in our narrative, for 
simultaneous movements were act- 
ing on each other from opposite 
quarters of the world. 

The manner in which industrial, 
commercial, middle-class Germany 
was brought round to the Chinese 
side is so illustrative of the world- 
wide question of German competi- 
tion, that it forms one of the not 
least interesting features in the 
whole movement. The German 
merchants in China were well 
aware that their interests lay in 
the cultivation of the China field, 
and that the most formidable op- 
position to their industries was 
threatened from the competition 
of Japan. To preserve their China 
markets became thus a definite ob- 
ject of German commercial policy. 
Machinery was set in motion to 
bring these views home to the 
commercial community in Ger- 
many. The Hanse towns, led by 
Hamburg, opened their eyes and 
took up the cause warmly. Their 
Chambers of Commerce made the 
strongest possible representations 
to the Government, urging the 
special advantages which would 
accrue to German commerce from 
the peaceful development of China. 
The great Krupp was enlisted in 
the propaganda, and he took up 
the matter energetically. The Es- 
sen Factory had profited much by 
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the Chinese demand for guns, and 
as of all the material supplied 
little remained save the portrait 
of the late Friederich Krupp in 
oil presented by him to Li Hung- 
chang, there was a capacious gap 
to be filled by ‘ repeat orders.” 
Herr Krupp moved actively in 
financial and Government circles 
in Berlin, where his influence is 
great. Various other agencies 
were set to work, all directed to 
the one object of protecting the 
integrity of China. The effect of 
this converging fire was to reduce 
the fortress already disposed to 
capitulate ; to bring, in short, the 
German Government and people 
into line, and to enable Germany 
to pronounce the decisive word. 
Here was indeed a triumph of 
concentrated energy intelligently 
guided. No matter for the merits 
of the agitation, its wisdom or un- 
wisdom, what is instructive to note 
is that there was the machinery 
capable of efficient action, and 
there was the result. An object- 
lesson in the way German interests 
are supported in every part of the 
world ! 

The interests of Great Britain 
in the settlement of the Chino- 
Japanese question were yastly 
greater than those of Germany. 
The English merchants in China 
outnumber the Germans in the pro- 
portion of five to one ; their trade, 
ten to one. The English were 
vaguely aware that the acquisition 
of Formosa by Japan was detri- 
mental to their interests, owing to 
the vicinity of Hong-Kong. They 
must have known also that Great 
Britain’s joining the three Powers 
would have saved Formosa to 
China, had that been deemed a 
justifiable object. Let the action 
of British merchants, British 
Chambers of Commerce, British 
Krupps, British Richthofens, in 
the circumstances, be contrasted 
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with that of our cousins-german, 
and a partial answer may be ob- 
tained to the ever-recurrent ques- 
tion, ‘ Why is it that Germany is 
everywhere pushing England so 
hard?” Events may yet prove 
that our masterly inactivity was 
right. Let it even be wrong, so 
that it be “masterly,” and con- 
scious of its own meaning, not 
merely the dream of the somnam- 
bulist. 

The weakest link in any Euro- 
pean combination dealing with a 
crisis in China was the necessary 
co-operation with the Chinese 
Government, which has the fatal 
habit of non-comprehension, and 
of slipping back from its engage- 
ments, Correspondence by tele- 
graph with such a body would 
have proved a fiasco conducted 
through the high diplomatic chan- 
nels. A pivot was required to 
keep the gyrations of the Chinese 
in rhythm with the movement in 
Europe,—a confidential middle- 
man, in short, to interpret, ex- 
pound, and persuade; without 
whom the European combination 
must infallibly have broken down, 
so far at least as Chinese co-opera- 
tion was concerned. The grand 
Franco-Russian Finance Scheme is, 
at the moment of writing, threat- 
ening to break down precisely for 
want of the expository pivot. 
This essential function was ful- 
filled by the same Mr Detring 
whom we have seen sent as first 
Peace Envoy to Japan, whose rela- 
tions to Chinese statesmen on the 
one side, and to their European cor- 
respondents on the other, fitted him 
exactly for the singular part he 
was called upon to play. He, in 
fact, fulfilled all the conditions. 
Mr Detring and Mr von Brandt 
had been long and intimately 
acquainted ; they had had serious 
differences, and had proved each 
other’s grit; they had parted in 
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1893 after an exhaustive inter- 
change of ideas on the political 
horoscope of the Far East. There 
being thus a perfect understanding 
between the two men, their briefest 
allusions were intelligible; and 
under no other conditions could 
such a correspondence have been 
carried on. The one object of the 
two men was to bring about Euro- 
pean intervention in defence of 
the weaker party in the war; and 
the one working heart and soul for 
Germany, the other for China, 
found a common platform on which 
they could unite their forces with- 
out reserve. 

Before the appointment of Li 
Hung-chang’s mission to Japan, 
Mr Detring seems to have taken 
soundings in Peking as to the 
probable intentions of the foreign 
Powers. Indeed it would appear 
that he was to some extent at 
least doing in the Chinese capital 
what Mr von Brandt was doing in 
Berlin and St Petersburg ; and as 
the Legations were mostly occupied 
by men of comparatively short ac- 
quaintance with China, they were 
no doubt glad enough to draw 
upon the ripe experience of thirty 
years as a fair exchange for what 
they had to impart. 

The two foreign Ministers in 
Peking who have been the most 
active in promoting intervention 
were the Russian and the French. 
Though moved by different con- 
siderations, they nevertheless 
played cordially into each other’s 
hands, each applauding the other’s 
successes, which was done with 
great empressement when the 
French Minister had signed a 
convention with the Government 
authorising France to extend her 
Tongking railways without limit 
into Chinese territory. 

Neither were the other members 
of the diplomatic body quite idle. 
Indeed the Minister of Germany 
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contributed materially to the ulti- 
mate result, and in a most discreet 
and businesslike manner. No 
scheming has ever been ascribed to 
Baron Schenck zu Schweinisberg, 
nor did he combine with any of 
his colleagues. But weighing in 
his own mind the prospective in- 
terests of Germany in the preser- 
vation of Chinese integrity and 
autonomy, and even in the main- 
tenance of the Viceroy Li Hung- 
chang himself, Baron Schenck 
made out such a case for German 
action as materially strengthened 
the hands of the Berlin Govern- 
ment. Of all the Ministers whom 
Li Hung-chang consulted while in 
Peking preparing for his mission, 
he declared himself to have been 
most encouraged by the straight- 
forward assurances he received 
from the German Minister. 

The American representative, 
Colonel Denby, was likewise busy, 
but the part he had to play was 
not free from ambiguity, being in 
fact to a great extent personal. 
For he represented no great 
national policy, no national in- 
terest except the general interest 
of peace, and no _ pronounced 
national sentiment; for ‘‘ Ameri- 
cans to a man,” it was always 
said, were partisans of Japan. 
Though acting under instructions 
from Washington, the precise 
nature of the mediation which 
he was conducting was never 
clearly understood by the public, 
if indeed it was absolutely clear 
to the principal parties concerned. 
Consequently it would be difficult 
to appraise the value of his con- 
tribution to the general result. 

Count Cassini had some time be- 
fore dropped the pretence of work- 
ing in concert with the British 
Minister ; M. Gérard had probably 
never tried to do so. Thus it 
came about that the isolation of 
England, as an inevitable condition 
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of any European coalition in favour 
of China, was felt in Peking itself 
scarcely less than in Europe. Nor 
will it be denied that circumstances 
added zest to the zeal of the diplo- 
matists there in fostering the com- 
bination which was forming in 
Europe. For there seems to be 
no passion so constant in its action 
throughout the world as jealousy 
of England, which is indulged in 
even by her quasi-friends, who 
might nevertheless be sorry to see 
it attain too practical gratification. 
Every little thorn-bush of disagree- 
ment in the field of local diplomacy 
was converted into fuel to feed 
the perennial slow fire. Thus the 
frustration of British policy in 
Korea, never very wisely con- 
ceived, gave a certain grim satis- 
faction to the general diplomatic 
body. Sundry petty discomfitures, 
of which details need not be speci- 
fied, afforded more pleasure than 
pain to the unsympathetic rivals 
of Great Britain. And if it should 
hereafter turn out that after being 
disappointed in the Chinese, she 
should be now making the greater 
mistake of relying on the Japanese, 
to keep Korea, she will neither re- 
ceive nor be deserving of sympathy 
for a second time building on the 
sands a house which it is too late 
to think of building at all. 

Having been assured that the 
European alliance was in due pro- 
cess of crystallisation, Li Hung- 
chang concluded that he would be 
safe in accepting the mission to 
Japan. He accordingly proceeded 
to Peking to receive instructions 
and make the necessary arrange- 
ments. The foreign Ministers there 
unanimously recommended him to 
accept the office and bring the 
negotiations to an issue as soon 
as possible. The time occupied 
Im preparation was not, however, 
wasted, because there still wanted 
some weeks to the break-up of the 
VOL, CLVIII.—NO. DCCCCLIX. 
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ice, and the Ambassador was ready 
to leave on the reopening of navi- 
gation in the Peiho. 

The interval was also turned to 
account in Europe in maturing the 
coalition and defining its objects, 
which, considering the elements of 
which it was composed, was got 
into practical shape with remark- 
able celerity. No specific promises 
could of course be given to China 
until the Japanese demands had 
been formulated, for it was on 
them that the action of the Powers 
must necessarily be contingent. 
But the Ambassador was un- 
doubtedly given in a general way 
to understand that anything like 
dismemberment or other outrage- 
ous demand would be opposed by 
force. The last advice given to 
Li Hung-chang before embarking 
for Japan was— 

1. Make peace. 

2. Resist extravagant demands ; 
but 

3. Remember that the more ex- 
travagant the terms the more cer- 
tain were they to be disallowed. 

The course of the negotiations at 
Shimonoseki followed closely the 
lines here indicated. The Chinese 
Ambassador warned the Japanese 
that the European Powers were 
watching the proceedings, and if 
they exceeded moderation they 
would find themselves in conflict 
with foreign interests. ‘he Ja- 
panese, however, waived all such 
considerations with signs of con- 
tempt, and proceeded to display 
the only moderation that was to 
be expected of them, by demanding 
Shan-hai-Kwan, Taku, and Tien- 
tsin to be given over to them, 
China defraying the expense of 
occupation, as the condition of an 
armistice. The actual granting of 
an armistice was credited to the 
attempt which was made on the 
life of Li Hung-chang. It was 
given to the world by the Japanese 
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as “unconditional,” and granted 
out of compassion to the Viceroy ; 
but it reserved full liberty to the 
Japanese to carry on the war in 
Formosa, the only place where the 
season was favourable for operations. 
No doubt, however, the attempted 
assassination may have had some 
influence on the negotiations, as it 
certainly had on the public senti- 
ment of Europe, more especially 
in Germany, which was already 
veering round towards sympathy 
for the misfortunes of China. 
Two things were noticeable in 
the conduct of the negotiations 
with the Japanese Plenipoten- 
tiaries. The Japanese delayed 
delivering to Li Hung-chang the 
particulars of their demands, not- 
withstanding his repeated applica- 
tions to be furnished with them ; 
and as soon as they had communi- 
cated their terms they began to 
hurry him for his final answer, a 
full week before the expiry of the 
armistice. The Government press 
also, both vernacular and English, 
joined in these “ hustling” tactics, 
warning the Chinese that they 
must not resort to their dilatory 
tricks or the “magnanimous pa- 
tience” of Japan would be ex- 
hausted. The meaning of all 
which was that the Japanese were 
well aware the European Powers 
were watching for the issue of 
the negotiations, and the Japanese 
wished to allow them as little time 
as possible to concert a line of ac- 
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tion based on the stipulations of 
the treaty. 

The Japanese, however, had been 
obliged to accord to Li Hung-chang 
the privilege they had denied to 
the previous envoys, of telegraph- 
ing in cipher, of which privilege 
the Chinese Ambassador took full 
advantage. The newspapers re- 
ported daily the large sums he ex- 
pended in telegrams,—indeed he 
must have telegraphed everything 
to his Government, and they, it is 
to be presumed, to Berlin. The 
disclosure of the demands of Japan 
furnished the Powers with the 
data for which they had been wait- 
ing on which to frame a definite 
programme for themselves. The 
cession of Liao-tung was agreed 
upon as the article to be upset by 
conjoint action. 

During the negotiations the an- 
xiety in Peking was intense, for, 
following the advice given him, Li 
Hung-chang was delaying his final 
submission to the Japanese terms 
until he should hear positively 
what had been determined in Ber- 
lin. The foreign Ministers in 
Peking were slow to believe in a 
coalition at all, although the efforts 
of at least three of them had con- 
tributed materially towards it; 
and they were candidly sceptical 
as to the possible influence of a 
retired official on public affairs.’ 
The Chinese Ministers, it would 
seem, in their flurry, had let out 
what had been till then a secret, 





1 A local journal had taken a juster measure of Mr von Brandt’s potentialities 
of service on the occasion of his leaving China in 1893 :— 

‘The retirement of so accomplished a public man in the prime of his intellec- 
tual vigour, and with a mind stored with such rich experience, would indeed be a 
loss not only to his own country, but to all who are interested in this far Eastern 
world ; and it is therefore to be hoped that some way may be opened for the 
employment of even his well-earned leisure in matters of public concern. The 
world is not too well informed on the current affairs of the Orient, and the least 
we may look for is that Mr von Brandt may serve in Europe to some extent at 
least the useful purpose he did in Peking, and become a referee in matters 
Oriental as he had there been in matters Occidental.” —‘ Hong-Kong Daily Press,’ 


April 13, 1893. 
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that Herr von Brandt was behind 
the scenes and virtually managing 
the play. The Tsungli Yamén 
was, on the one hand, warned 
against indulging in false hopes of 
assistance, and, on the other, it was 
supported by the confident as- 
surances conveyed through Mr 
Detring. The negotiations were 
going ‘on daily at Shimonoseki, the 
days of grace were running out, 
and nothing tangible yet forthcom- 
ing. It was no wonder that the 
nervous ministers at last yielded 
to pressure and forbade Mr Detring 
to occupy himself further in the 
affair. Whether the message con- 
veying this instruction was “ de- 
layed in transmission,” or whether 
the receiver put his blind eye to 
the telescope, makes no matter, for 
it fell out that the official announce- 
ment that the three Powers had de- 
cided to save Liao-tung was made 
to the Yamén very soon after. 
The deed was done. The word was 
given to Li Hung-chang at Shimon- 
oseki to sign, and he signed the 
treaty, well knowing that so far as 
the territory on the mainland was 
concerned it was but a Platonic 
exercise. 

Germany, having first satisfied 
herself that Russia was fully pre- 
pared to support their words by 
force of arms, assumed the leader- 
ship of the triple alliance, and 
tendered the friendly advice to 
Japan, that in the interests of 
peace she should relinquish an 
acquisition which was certain to 
breed discord. 

But the Emperor of China had 
in the meanwhile to ratify the 
treaty, and within a very limited 
period, for ratifications were to be 
exchanged at Chefoo on the 8th 
of May, just twenty-one days after 
signature. Many obstacles were 
thrown in the way of the Emperor’s 
ratification, but they were over- 
come by the consideration that, 
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if necessary, the interval which 
had to elapse between the affixing 
of the Imperial Seal in Peking and 
the exchange to be made at Chefoo 
would still be available in the 
event of any change coming over 
the Imperial counsels. The inter- 
vening Powers, it was said, wished 
to delay the exchange till the last. 
There were also certain Chinese 
post facto patriots who had taken 
up the idea that since Liao-tung 
had been saved by a word, another 
word might save Formosa. Flirta- 
tions with some of the Powers were 
actually set on foot with regard to 
that island, and it was not till the 
afternoon of the last day allowed 
for the exchange of treaties that 
the final instruction was tele- 
graphed to the Chinese Envoy at 
Chefoo to complete the humilia- 
ting transaction. 

We stand too near this grand 
convulsion to measure its dimen- 
sions or comprehend its signifi- 
cance. But there is enough in 
the immediate visible effects of the 
Eastern eruption to furnish food 
for grave reflection to Englishmen. 

China has been laid open, and 
two features of her national char- 
acter revealed — her deadness to 
stimuli and her impotence in war. 
But the explosion has also shaken 
the foundations of British policy 
in the Far East. The policy which 
is clear has, now as always, pre- 
vailed over that which is nebulous. 
Whereas it has been our aim to 
save China from coming under 
Russian influence, the net outcome 
of our action and inaction has been 
to place China under a Russian 
protectorate. This can in nowise 
be reckoned success. The press 
which worries the Government on 
account of its domestic peccadilloes 
has had nothing but applause for 
the great renunciation of the lead- 
ing réle in Asia, the verity of the 
business being hidden from elec- 
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toral eyes by the convexity of the 
globe. 

A certain community of interest 
between India and China has been 
dimly recognised for many years. 
To strengthen China has been an 
undisguised though unavowed ob- 
ject of British policy ever since 
the conclusion of the war of 1860, 
—nay, paradoxical as it may seem, 
during its continuance. And al- 
though the word “alliance” has 
generally set the more superficial 
journalists off in a fit of raillery, 
yet to win China to a common 
purpose with ourselves has been, 
or ought to have been, a constant 
aim of our political strategy. 

The object has not been at- 
tained, because it has been pur- 
sued in the perfunctory manner 
of those who would, and yet would 
not; without study of the problem ; 
without the slightest appreciation 
of its complexity ; and without any 
selection of agents competent to 
discern the points of profitable 
union between two such hetero- 
geneous bodies as an Oriental and 
a Western Power. It is as if 
copper and steel had to be welded, 
and the job was turned over to 
the first travelling tinker, while 
we passed on to the business of 
the day. The wheels of routine 
have ground out “officials” to 
pattern. And even if natural 
selection had brought forward men 
of the right quality, their chances 
of rendering more than routine 
service would have been frustrated 
by the absence of direction or 
appreciation at home. Whether, 
therefore, the desired understand- 
ing with China was a sound idea 
on its merits or not, it has never 
had a chance of realisation. 

Unhappily we have learned more 
from the Chinese than they from 
us, for we have learned the evil 
art of persuading ourselves that 
what is is not. And we have 
become so infected with the strat- 
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egy of the ostrich that when the 
bush into which our head has been 
thrust has been torn up, instead of 
using the lucid interval in looking 
round the horizon, our first thought 
seems to be to make for another 
bush. 

Our policy in Eastern Asia, in 
short, is scarcely more than a 
rather incoherent aspiration which 
we have neither had the courage 
to avow nor the perspicacity to 
make practical. Our empire we 
are too much inclined to treat as 
an illegitimate child which it is 
almost a virtue to neglect. Our 
trust in an overruling Providence 
has been, if anything, too absolute. 
The inevitable consequence is that 
responsibilities shirked pursue us 
like Furies to our undoing. What 
has this policy of ours in the Far 
East really been? The only term 
that will describe it is anti-Rus- 
sian. But “anti” is no policy for 
a great empire. It is the policy 
of negation, disintegration, defeat, 
decadence ; the policy of the faint- 
hearted suitor, of the disappointed 
trader ; a policy in which failure 
is shame and success a doubtful 
honour. Our substantive interests 
are surely grand enough to engross 
our capacities. “Live and let 
live,” as a rule of conduct, befits 
us better than it does any people 
in the world. Strength wasted in 
thwarting others is doubly wasted 
in our case; first, in that it is drawn 
off from the forces needed for the 
advancement of our proper con- 
cerns; and secondly, because in 
every game of intrigue we must 
be worsted, having no aptitude 
that way. When we deviate from 
the direct line we are lost. 

But the development of the war 
has also thrown an unexpected 
light on our position in Europe; 
and there also illusions have been 
dispelled. The abandonment of 
China to her fate may have been 
as prudent as it was popular. It 
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may even have been, under the cir- 
cumstances, necessary ; and yet it 
may have been a misfortune to our- 
selves that such a conjuncture of 
circumstances should have arisen. 
China is corrupt, and undeserving 
of consideration. But countries 
nearer home which are also corrupt 
are not on that account outlawed. 
It is not the corruption of China, 
but her military weakness, that 
caused us to turn our back on her. 
Our change of policy was dictated 
by considerations of our own in- 
terests, than which no statesman 
need ever allege any higher motive. 
Let us, however, mark well whether 
we have been serving the interests 
of the day, of the Government, and 
officials of the day; in other 
words, whether we have been in- 
fluenced by present convenience ; 
or whether we have duly considered 
the day after to-morrow, the per- 
manent interests of the country 
and the empire. Time will show 
whether it has been a profitable 
investment to purchase the good- 
will of the newly-risen Japan, and 
to encourage her to become the 
barrier against Russia, at the price 
of alienation from the Christian 
Powers. For goodwill so acquired 
is not freehold property, but rather 
resembles a contract of life assur- 
ance whose validity must be kept 
up by continuous payments, the 
exigency of each successive demand 
being cumulatively enhanced by 
the aggregate amount of previous 
sacrifices. Nor has the device of 
vicarious barriers much to recom- 
mend it beyond necessity, for of 
permanent schemes which depend 
either on autocratic caprice or 
national fortune over which we 
have no control, the best that can 
be said is that they are better than 
nothing. Japan may likely enough 
become a barrier to Russia: she 
cannot help being so. But it will 
be in her own interest, or what 
she conceives to be such, exclusive- 
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ly ; nor will she ever be influenced 
a hair’s-breadth by good- or ill-will 
of ours unless it takes the concrete 
form to which we have so justifi- 
able an aversion. If her Majesty’s 
Government, therefore, has been 
induced by interested parties to 
think that Japan is gained by our 
courting, or by the surrender of 
rights, or by the sacrifice of the 
interests of British subjects, then 
that is the second bush into which 
the British ostrich is thrusting its 
head. 

There are persons and parties 
so constituted as to see no mis- 
fortune at all in national isolation. 
There are doctrinaire politicians 
who even glory in the recoil from 
‘“‘intermeddling,” ‘entangling al- 
liances,” &c. Thus the pendulum 
swings to and fro, and doctrines 
come and go like the tide. It is 
true there is no combination with- 
out inconveniences and abuses. 
But it is the part of the judicious 
to balance the evil against the 
good and make the best of the 
composite total, not to rush from 
an immediate inconvenience head- 
long into the unknown and the 
untried. Matrimonial accidents 
constitute no valid argument 
against marriage in general. Iso- 
lation is so obviously opposed to 
the whole order of nature that 
the burden of proof must always 
rest on those who advocate it. 
As well might a stalk of corn try 
to stand alone in the field as a 
man, or a family, or a nation 
think to prosper out of com- 
munion with their kind. For 
nations are also a family, with 
their rivalries, bickerings, and 
quarrels inseparable from human 
life. ‘ No man liveth to himself, 
and no man dieth to himself,” is 
the terse expression of a natural 
law which cannot be violated with 
impunity by individual or cor- 
poration. The solitary schoolboy, 
the family which holds aloof, the 
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nation which gathers in its skirts 
in the society of its peers, make 
themselves first the common butt, 
and then the common enemy. 
“Who is not for us is against 
us,” the world says, and on the 
whole not untruly. However 
valuable Neutrality may be as an 
expedient, elevated into a prin- 
ciple it becomes an impracticable 
ideal, opposed to the nature and 
constitution of man. 

Political questions, however, are 
safest treated in the concrete, for 
general principles require too much 
qualification for dailyuse. Freedom 
of contract, representation by taxa- 
tion, the law of supply and demand, 
and other formule have to give 
way before the exigencies of life. 
Though, therefore, empires have 
risen and nations prospered—Great 
Britain not the least among them— 
through judicious alliances founded 
on consanguinity or harmony of 
aim, yet each new combination 
must be judged on its special 
merits and in full view of the 
objects sought. All we contend 
for is that, while alliances may 
be sometimes ill conceived, the 
principle of segregation stands 
condemned primd facie by the 
science of biology and the whole 
teaching of history. 

When the Powers divided in 
April last, leaving Great Britain 
in a minority of one, the question 
at issue was one in which unanim- 
ity was feasible, and, as events 
have shown, would have been ad- 
vantageous to all the parties con- 
cerned. For the object of the 
combination was a protest against 
the authority of naked force. The 
claim of Japan to her neighbour’s 
territory rested on the power of 
the sword exclusively. There was 
neither ethnic sentiment nor 
mythical tradition to warrant 


Japan in seizing either Liao-tung 
or Formosa. She had gained these 
territories by a war of her own 
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seeking, for which no provocation 
has ever been alleged that was not 
transparently fictitious. For even 
let it be granted that the state of 


things in Korea afforded such a: 


pretext for interfering as the con- 
dition of Ireland might be sup- 
posed to afford to some strong 
military Power, the pretext would 
only cover the area of the penin- 
sula itself. Except that it was con- 
ducted on scientific methods, there- 
fore, the Japanese invasion of China 
was in no way distinguishable from 
a predatory raid on a large scale, 
such as the Japanese had been in 
the habit of undertaking, and the 
Vikings before them. There was 
no dispute between the two coun- 
tries, nor the most distant allega- 
tion of a grievance. The causes of 
the war have indeed been copiously 
explained, but in progressively 
confused language, until at last, 
driven from one untenable theory 
to another, the warmest special 
pleader for Japan now declares 
that “the real reason of the war 
has never yet been divulged, and 
perhaps never will be.” 

We hear much in our day of 
the progress of the principle of 
arbitration among civilised nations, 
about the obligation which the 
Peace party would impose on all 
nations to submit their quarrels to 
the judgment of neutrals before 
appealing to the arbitrament of 
war. But if any such interna- 
tional police ever had a chance of 
justifying its existence, if ever a 
peace-breaker could be justly 
brought to account by the civilised 
world, this surely was such a case. 
The difficulty lay in the fact that 
there was nothing for an arbi- 
trator to work upon; there was 
no quarrel nor difference to be 
adjusted except what has grown 
out of the war itself. To condone 
the Japanese aggression was to re- 
affirm the supremacy of brute force. 
To applaud it is to reject the whole 
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teaching of Christianity. The in- 
discriminate flatterers—not the 
true friends—of Japan are fond 
of representing her as playing at 
civilisation. They say she made 
an enormous stride between Port 
Arthur and Wei-hai-wei! But 
while Japan is trying to ‘outdo 
Western nations in civilisation,” 
let these latter take care that they 
do not emulate Japan in an oppo- 
site sense. There is a real danger 
of this. The approbation of the 
proceedings of Japan in England 
may be sincere or not,—in America 
it is almost passionate,—but it 
cannot but affect the moral sense 
of our people. It puts back the 
index of national morality a cen- 
tury or two. 

Nobody, of course, imagines 
that the three intervening Powers 
were actuated by any purer mot- 
ive than to serve their own in- 
terest. But it is true statesman- 
ship to perceive when interest 
coincides with the vindication of 
the sentiment which makes for 
peace. In abstaining from the 
concert Great Britain also, of 
course, consulted her own interest, 
The question really is—for we are 
not arguing from an ethical or 
humanitarian platform — whether 
she did so intelligently, and 
whether, in the spasmodic friend- 
ship of Japan, she has found ade- 
quate compensation for the antag- 
onism of Europe. We by no 
means wish to undervalue the 
goodwill of Japan, or of any other 
nation under the sun, but it is an 
absolutely unknown quantity, rest- 
ing neither on racial affinity nor 
any visible community of interests 
—unless the rickety policy of op- 
posing Russia be so considered— 
and is therefore a garment for 
ceremonial and holiday wear 
rather than for workaday pur- 
poses. Should it ever take more 
substantial form, it will not be 
the heavy but the agile member of 
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the partnership who will be found 
riding on the shoulders of the 
other, directing his movements like 
the mahout on the elephant. We 
might even go further and suggest 
a more probable alliance in the 
East in which Great Britain will 
not be the most favoured nation. 

The advocates of alliance with 
Japan show how little thought 
they have given to the subject by 
their exuberance of light verbiage. 
“ As useful, faithful, and attached 
as any in the world,” says one 
fluent writer, as if recommending 
a horse or answering an advertise- 
ment for a wife! Would such an 
alliance survive the first collision 
at sea between a Japanese and 
an English ship? Everything is 
easy to the poet and the theorist. 
Marriage with a mermaid may be 
made to look lovely by a musical 
rhythm of words, but the practical 
details of such a combination are 
scarcely more beyond our ken than 
would be the working out of such 
an alliance as that proposed. For 
of esoteric Japan we know abso- 
lutely nothing, and those who 
should be our teachers only add to 
our substratum of ignorance a layer 
of fiction. The same writer who 
commits himself so confidently to 
the “faithful, useful, and attached,” 
admits, and in the same sentence 
even, that the causes of the late 
war, which he had been expound- 
ing for twelve months, remain un- 
known ! 

If, after a thousand years’ expe- 
rience with peoples of our own kin 
and our own faith, we are unable 
to hit it off with our nearest 
neighbours, let us at least not de- 
lude ourselves by the dream that 
we shall succeed better at a dis- 
tance simply by shutting out of 
our cognisance the essential condi- 
tions of the compact. 

But were the approval of Japan 
worth ever so much to Great 
Britain, it is not likely that in 
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their sober moments, and in the 
long period of reflection which 
may be expected to follow the 
intoxication of a night, Japanese 
statesmen will recognise any ser- 
vice whatsoever rendered to them 
by Great Britain. They may 
begin to realise that the loss of 
Liao-tung is to them a blessing in 
disguise ; and they cannot help see- 
ing that Great Britain had no influ- 
ence whatever in preventing their 
expulsion either from the Liao- 
tung or the Korean peninsulas. 
Cui bono, then, the friendship of 
England? Since she was fated in 
any case to give way, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the 
self-love of a proud nation would 
have been salved by yielding to 
the unanimous verdict of Europe 
rather than to a section only. 
But the most serious injury 
which the hesitating attitude of 
Great Britain has helped Japan to 
do for herself has been to force 
the situation in Korea, so that 
Russia has been compelled to 
interfere actively in the peninsular 
affairs. As a member of the 
coercive league even, how much 
more as a member of a_ peace 
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1. British influence in China gone, | 
and Russia installed as protector. 


German commerce given an in- 
calculable advantage. 

2. Japan weakened vis-a-vis Russia. 

3. Russian antagonism deeply accen- 
tuated. 

4. France excited, and Egypt thrown 
into the melting-pot. 
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league before the outbreak of 
war,—Great Britain would have 
had at least a moderating vote in 
the disposal of the evacuated 
territories, either in restoring 
them to the statws quo ante or in 
maintaining them inviolate from 
other aggression. Whereas now 
the effect of the Anglo-Japanese 
liaison is to deliver over Korea 
and Liao-tung to the mercy of 
Russia alone. For what, then, 
has Japan to thank England or 
England Japan? For what mess 
of pottage has Great Britain 
alienated her birthright? The 
natural steadying element in all 
the turmoil present and future in 
the East to become the shifting 
ballast! Nor after all our tumb- 
ling about does it appear that 
we have been able to maintain 
strict neutrality, for our Govern- 
ment has been giving advice to 
Japan precisely as Germany has 
done, only without any loaded 
cartridges. Is this statesmanship ! 
Is it ethics? Is it business? Is 
there not, in fact, ‘ something 
rotten” in our State management 
which leaves us with such a 
balance-sheet as this !— 


Cr. 

1. The assertion of the glorious privi- 
lege of being independent. 

2. The saving of her Majesty’s Min- 
isters from taking any respon- 
sible decision. 

3. The instantaneous change from 
cursing to blessing in the more 
light-headed of the Japanese 
papers,—as ready, however, as 
an Irish mendicant, to resume 
the former tune on the slightest 
provocation. 

4. The comfortable assurance that 
England means peace, her naval 
dispositions proving to the world 
that active service was outside 
of all her calculations. 


We leave it to the practical sense of our countrymen to strike the 


balance. 












































A MASTER 


WueEn Jamie Soutar dropped in- 
to the smithy one spring evening 
with an impracticable padlock, and 
mentioned casually that he was 
going to London next day, the 
assembled neighbours lost power 
of speech. 

“Did ye say London, Jamie?” 
Hillocks was understood to have 
shown great presence of mind in 
unparalleled circumstances ; ‘an’ 
are ye in yir senses?” 

“As sune as ye recover yir 
strength, smith,” said Jamie, tak- 
ing no notice of fatuous questions, 
“a’ll be obleeged gin ye wud turn 
the key in this lock. It’s a wee 
dour tae manage; a’ hevna used 
ma bag sin a’ gaed tae the saut 
water saxteen year past.” 

“Did ye ever hear the like?” 
and the smith looked round the 
circle for support, refusing to treat 
Jamie’s demand as an ordinary 
matter of business. 

“What are ye glowerin’ at me 
for as if a’ wes a fairlie?” and 
Jamie affected anger; “hes a 
Drumtochty man no as muckle 
richt tae see the metropolis o’ the 
country as ither fouk, gin he can 
pay his fare up an’ doon ? 

“ A’ve been wantin’ tae see the 
Tooer o’ London, whar mony a 
lord hes pairted wi’ his heid, an’ 
Westminster Abbey, whar the 
michty dead are lyin’, an’ the 
Hooses o’ Parliament, whar they 
haver a hale nicht through, an’ 
the streets, whar the soond o’ feet 
never ceases. 

“The fact is,” and Jamie tasted 
the situation to the full, “a’m 
anxious tae improve ma mind, an’ 
gin ye speak me fair a’ll maybe gie 
the Glen a lecture in the schule- 
hoose in the winter-time, wi’ a 
magic-lantern, ye ken.” 


A Master of Deceit. 
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The neighbours regarded him 
with horror, and, after he had 
departed, united their wisdom to 
solve the mystery. 

* Jamie’s by himsel in the Glen,” 
summed up Hillocks, “an’ hes a 
wy 0’ his ain. Ma thocht is that 
he juist took a notion o’ seein’ 
London, an’ noo that we’ve con- 
tered [opposed] him, Jamie ’ill go, 
gin it cost him ten notes.” 

On his way home Jamie gave 
Janet Grant a cry, who was sitting 
very lonesome and sad-like before 
her door. 

**Hoo are ye, Janet? the smell 
o’ spring’s in the air, an’ the buds 
are burstin’ bonnie. Ye’ill no hae 
heard that a’m aff tae London the 
morrow, juist for a ploy, ye ken, 
tae see the wonders.” 

As Janet only stared at him, 
Jamie offered explanations in 
atonement for his foolishness, 

“Ye see a’ve aye hed an am- 
beetion tae see the big warld that 
lies ootside oor bit Glen, for its 
far-awa’ soon’ hes been often in 
ma ear. A’ve savit a note or 
twa, an’ all get a glimpse afore 
a’ dee.” 

“Tt’s a Providence, an’ naethin’ 
less than an answer tae prayer,” 
broke in Janet, in great agitation ; 
‘here hev I been murnin’ that a’ 
cudna get tae London masel, an’ 
that a’ kent naebody there, till ma 
heart was weary in ma briest. 

‘“Naethin’ is sairer, Jamie, than 
tae ken that ane ye luve is lyin’ ill 
amang strangers, wi’ naebody 0’ 
her bluid tae speak a couthy word 
tae her, puir lassie, or gie her a 
drink. A’ wes juist seein’ her 
lyin’ alane at the top of the big 
hoose, an wushin’ she wes wi’s a’ 
in the Glen.” 

“Posty said something aboot 
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Lily bein’ a wee sober,” Jamie re- 
marked, with much composure, as 
if the matter had just come to 
his memory ; “‘an’ noo a’ mind ye 
expeckit her hame for a holiday 
laist August. She wudna be 
wantin’ tae traivel sae far north, 
a’m jalousin’.” 

‘“Traivel!” cried Janet; ‘‘ nae- 
body cares for a lang road gin it 
brings us hame; an’ Lily wes 
coontin’ she would come up wi’ 
the Drumtochty fouk on the first 
Friday o’ laist August. A’ wes 
cleanin’ up the place for a month 
tae hae’t snod, but she didna come, 
an’ a’m fearin’ she’ill no be here 
again; a’ hed a feelin’ frae the 
beginnin’ a’ wud never see Lily 
again. 

** Her letter cam on a Thursday 
afternoon when I was beginnin’ 
tae air the sheets for her bed, an’ 
when Posty gave it, I got a turn. 
‘Lily’s no comin’; sit doon,’ a’ 
said. 

“Scarlet fever hes broken oot 
amang the bairns in the family, 
an’ she thocht it her duty tae stay 
and help, for the hoose wes fu’ o’ 
nurses, an’ the cairryin’ wes by 
ordinar.” 

“Tt wes a sacrifice,” said Jamie. 
“ Lily never eneuch cared for her- 
sel ; the wark wud tell on her, a’ll 
warrant.” 

‘““Ma opeenion is that she’s 
never got the better o’ that month, 
an’, Jamie, a’ hevna likit her letters 
a’ winter. It’s little she says aboot 
hersel, but she’s hed a hoast [cough] 
for sax months, an’ a’ gither her 
breath’s failin’. 

“ Jamie, a’ hevna said it tae a 
livin’ soul, but a’ve hed a warnin’ 
no langer back than laist nicht. 
Lily’s deein’, an’ it wes London 
’at hes killed her. 

“ Ye'ill gae tae see her, Jamie ; 
ye aye were a gude friend tae Lily, 
an’ she likit ye weel. Write hoo 
she is, an’ bring her back wi’ you 
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gin she can traivel, that a’ may 
see her again, if it be the Lord’s 
wull.” 

‘‘ Dinna be feared o’ that, Janet; 
all no come back withoot Lily,” 
and Jamie’s air of resolution was 
some consolation. 

Before he left, Jamie visited a 
sheltered nook in Tochty woods, 
and when he inquired for Lily 
Grant next day at the door of a 
London West-End house, there 
was a bunch of fresh primroses in 
his hand. 

“ Disna live here noo, did ye 
say ? then what hae ye dune wi’ 
Lily ? a’ maun get tae the boddom 
o’ this,” and Jamie passed into the 
hall, the majestic personage at the 
door having no strength left to 
resist. 

“Tell yir mistress this meenut 
that a freend hes come frae Drum- 
tochty tae ask news o’ Lily Grant, 
an’ wull wait till he gets them,” 
and Jamie’s personality was so 
irresistible that the personage 
counselled an immediate audience. 

“Grant’s father, I suppose?” 
began Lily’s mistress, with sus- 
picious fluency. ‘‘ No? Ah, then, 
some relative, no doubt? how good 
of you to call, and so convenient, 
too, for I wanted to see some of 
her family. She was an excellent 
servant, and so nice in the house; 
the others were quite devoted to 
her. But I never thought her 
strong. Don’t you think London 
is trying to country-girls?” 

Jamie did not offer any opinion. 

“One of the children caught 
that horrid scarlet fever, and in 
the beginning of August, of all 
times, when we were going down 
to Scotland. Some of the ser- 
vants had left, and the child had 
to be nursed here; there was lots 
of work, and it fell on Grant, 

“She was going at that very 
time to her home— Drum some- 
thing or other; or was it Ben? 
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it’s always the one or the other 
when it isn’t Mac.” 

“Drumtochty is the name 0’ 
Lily’s hame, an’ her auld grand- 
mither wes lookin’ for her aifter 
three years’ service.” 

“Quite so; and that’s just 
what I said to her. ‘Take your 
holiday, Grant, and we'ill worry 
on somehow,’ but she wouldn’t 
go. We thought it so pretty of 
her, for servants are generally so 
selfish ; and she really did won- 
derfully, as much as three women, 
do you know?” 

“Tf it wudna hurry ye, wud ye 
tell me her address in London ?” 

“Of course; I’m coming to 
that, but I felt you would like to 
hear all about her, for we had a 
great idea of Grant. It was a 
cold it began with, and one day I 
heard her coughing, and told her 
she must positively see a doctor ; 
but Grant was very obstinate at 
times, and she never went.” 

“Tt’s possible that she didna 
ken ane. An’ what cam o’ her 
cough ?” 

“Tt was too dreadful, and they 
ought not to have taken me to 
the room. I could not sleep all 
night. Grant had broken a blood- 
vessel, and they thought she was 
dying.” 

cc Is 
Jamie. 

“Oh no; how could you fancy 
such a thing? But our doctor 
said it was a very bad case, and 
that she could not live above a 
week. We were desolated to part 
with her, but of course she could 
not remain, . .. I mean, we 
knew she would receive more 


Lily deid?” demanded 





attention in a hospital. So you 
understand f 
“ A’ dae,” broke in Jamie, 


“fine; Lily workit for you an’ 
yir bairns in a time o’ need till a’ 
the strength she brocht wi’ her 
wes gane, an’ then, when she wes 
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like tae dee, ye turned her oot 
as ye wudna hae dune wi’ ane o’ 
yir horses. Ye’ve a graund hoose 
an’ cairry a high heid, but ye’re a 
puir meeserable cratur, no worthy 
tae be compared wi’ the lass ye 
hev dune tae deith.” 

You have no right——” but 
Jamie’s eyes went through her 
and she fell away; “she can... 
have her wages for . . . two 
months.” 

“No one penny oO’ yir siller wull 
she touch beyond her lawful due ; 
gie me the name o’ the hospital, 
an’ all tak care o’ oor puir lass 
masel.” 

When Jamie was told at the 
hospital that Lily had been taken 
away again in the ambulance next 
day to the house of the visiting 
physician, his wrath had no re- 
straint. 

“Is there nae place in this 
ceety whar a freendless lassie can 
rest till she gaes tae her laist 
hame?” and Jamie set off for the 
physician, refusing to hear any 
explanation. 

. “Hev a’ an appointment wi’ 
Sir Andra? Yes, a’ hev, an’ for 
this verra meenut.” So again he 
got access, for the virile strength 
that was in him. 

“We have done all we could 
for her, but she has only a day 
to live,” said Sir Andrew, a little 
man, with the manner of a great 
heart; “she will be glad to see 
you, for the lassie has been weary- 
ing for a sight of some kent face.” 

“Ye’re Scotch,” said Jamie, as 
they went up-stairs, softening and 
beginning to suspect that he might 
be mistaken about things for once 
in his life ; “‘ hoo did ye bring Lily 
tae yir ain hoose ?” 

“Never mind that just now,” 
said Sir Andrew. ‘“ Wait till I 
prepare Lily for your coming,” 
and Jamie owned the sudden tone 
of authority. 
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“One of your old friends has 
come to see you, Lily ”"—Jamie 
noted how gentle and caressing 
was the voice—“ but you must not 
speak above a whisper nor excite 
yourself. Just step into the next 
room, nurse,” 

“Jamie,” and a flush of joy 
came over the pale, thin face, that 
he would hardly have recognised, 
“this is gude...o' ye... tae 
come sae far, .. . a’ wes wantin’ 
. .. tae see a Drumtochty face 
afore a’ ” Then the tears 
choked her words. 

“Ou aye,” began Jamie, with 
deliberation. ‘ You see a’ wes up 
lookin’ aifter some o’ Drum- 
sheugh’s fat cattle that he sent 
aff tae the London market, so of 
course a’ cudna be here withoot 
giein’ ye a cry. 

“It wes a ploy tae find ye, juist 
like hide-an’-seek, but, ma certes, 
ye hev got a fine hame at laist,” 
and Jamie appraised the dainty 
bed, the soft carpet, the little table 
with ice and fruit and flowers, 
‘at their untold value of kindness. 

“Div ye no ken, Jamie, that 
a’m ” But Lily still found 
the words hard to say at three- 
and-twenty. . 

“Ye mean that ye hevna been 
takin’ care o’ yirsel, an’ a’ can 
see that masel,” but he was look- 
ing everywhere except at Lily, 
who was waiting to catch his eye. 
“ Ye’ill need to gither yir strength 
again an’ come back wi’ me tae 
Drumtochty. 

“Ye ken whar thae floors grew, 
Lily,” and Jamie hastily produced 
his primroses ; “ a’ thocht ye micht 
like a sicht 0’ them.” 

“Doon ablow the Lodge in the 
Tochty woods . . . whar the river 
taks a turn... an’ the sun is 
shinin’ bonnie noo . . . an’ a birk 
stands abune the bank an’ dips 
intae the water.” 

“The verra place, a couthy cor- 
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ner whar the first primroses come 
oot. Ye hevna forgot the auld Glen, 
Lily. Dinna greet, lassie, or Sir 
Andra ’ill be angry. Ye may be 
sure he’ill dae a’ he can for ye.” 

“He hes, Jamie, an’ mair than 
a’ can tell; a’ wud like Grannie 
an’... a’ the fouk tae ken hoo 
a’ve been treated ... as if a’ 
wes a leddy, an’ his ain blude. 

‘* When they laid me in the bed 
at the hospital, an’ a githered that 

. it wudna be lang, an awfu’ 
longin’ cam intae mahert .. . for 
a quiet place tae . . . dee in. 

“Tt was a graund airy room, an’ 
everybody wes kind, an’ a’ hed 
a’thing ye cud wish for, but... 
it gied against ma nature tae... 
wi’ a’ thae strangers in the room ; 
oor hooses are wee, but they’re oor 
ain.” 

Jamie nodded; he appreciated 
the horror of dying in a public 
place. 

“Sir Andra cam roond an’ 
heard the accoont, an’ he saw me 
greetin’—a’ cudna help it, Jamie 
—an’ he read ma name at the tap 
o’ the bed. 

“You're from my country,’ he 
said, but he didna need tae tell 
me, for a’ caught the soond in his 
voice, an’ ma hert warmed ; ‘don’t 
be cast down, Lily ;’ a’ coontit it 
kind tae use ma name; ‘ we'ill do 
all we can for you.’ 

“¢ A’ ken a’m deein’,’ a’ said, 
‘an’ a’m no feared, but a’ canna 
thole the thocht o’ slippin’ awa in 
a hospital ; it wud hae been differ- 
ent at hame.’ 

“¢Ye'ill no want a hame here, 
Lily ;’ it wes braid Scotch noo, an’ 
it never soonded sae sweet; an’, 
Jamie ”—here the whisper was so 
low, Jamie had to bend his head 
—‘‘a’ saw the tears in his een.” 

* Rest a wee, Lily ; a’m follow- 
in’; sae he took ye tae his ain 
hoose an’ pit ye in the best 
room, an’ they’ve waitit on ye as 
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if ye were his ain dochter;... 
ye dinna need tae speak ; a’ wudna 
say but Sir Andra micht be a 
Christian o’ the auld kind, a’ mean, 
‘I was a stranger, and ye took Me 
in.’ ” 

‘‘ Jamie,” whispered Lily, before 
he left, ‘“there’s juist ae thing 
hurtin’ me a wee; it’s the wy ma 
mistress .. . hestreated me. A’ 
tried tae be faithfu’, though maybe 
a’ didna answer the bells sae quick 
the laist sax months, ... an’ a’ 
thocht she micht . . . hae peetied 
a lone cratur mair. 

‘It’s no that a’ hev ony cause 0’ 
complaint aboot wages or keep— 
a’ wes twice raised, Jamie, an’ hed 
a'thing a’ needed, an’ a’m no hurt 
aboot bein’ cairried tae the hospital, 
for there were five stairs tae ma 
room, an’. . . it wudna hae been 
handy tae wait on me. 

“Na, na, Jamie, a’m no onreason- 
able, but . . . a’ houpit she wud 
hae come tae see me or... . sent 
a bit word; gin a body’s sober 
[weak] like me, ye like tae be 
remembered; it... minds you 
o’ the luve o’ God, Jamie,” and 
Lily turned her face away. ‘A’ 
wes prayin’ tae see a Drumtochty 
face aince mair, an’ a’ve gotten 
that, an’ gin ma mistress hed juist 
said, . .. ‘Ye’ve dune as weel as 
ye cud,’ . . . a’ wudna ask mair.” 

“Ye hae’t then, Lily,” said 
Jamie, taking an instant resolu- 
tion, “for a’ve been tae see yir 
mistress, an’ a’ wes fair . 
ashamed the wy she spoke aboot 
ye, being Drumtochty masel, an’ 
no’ wantin’ tae show pride. 

“ As sure’s a’m here, she cudna 
find words for her thochts o’ ye; 
it wes naethin’ but yir faithfulness 
an’ yir gude wark, hoo a’body liket 
ye an’ hoo gratefu’ she wes to you. 
A’ wes that affeckit that a’ hed 
tae leave. 

“What wud ye say, wumman, 
gin yon graund lady hes been 
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twice a-day at the hospital speirin’ 
for you, kerridge an’ a’, mind ye; 
but ye ken they’re terrible busy in 
thae places, an’ canna aye get time 
tae cairry the messages. 

** But that’s no a’,” for the glow 
on Lily’s face was kindling Jamie’s 
inspiration, and he saw no use for 
economy in a good work. ‘‘ What 
think ye o’ this for a luck-penny ? 
twenty pund exact, an’ a’ in goud ; 
it looks bonnie glintin’ in the 
licht,” and Jamie emptied on the 
table the store of sovereigns he 
had brought from Muirtown bank 
without shame. 

“The mistress surely never sent 
that... tae me?” Lily whispered. 

“Maybe a’ pickit it up on the 
street; they think awa in the 
country the very streets are goud 
here. ‘Give her this from us all,’ 
were her verra words,” said Jamie, 
whose conscience had abandoned 
the unequal struggle with his heart. 
“¢Tell her that she’s to get what- 
ever she likes with it, and to go 
down to her home for a long 
holiday.’” 

“Did ye thank her, Jamie? 
Nae man hes a better tongue.” 

“Ma tongue never servit me 
better; sall, ye wud hae been 
astonished gin ye hed herd me,” 
with the emphasis of one who 
stood at last on the rock of truth. 

“ A’m rael content noo,” Lily 
said, “ but a’ canna speak mair, an’ 
a’ve something tae say that’ill no 
keep till the morn,” and Jamie 
promised to return that evening. 

Jamie waited in the hall till 
the last of the famous physician’s 
patients had gone; then he went 
in and said— 

“When a’ entered this hoose 
ma hert wes sair, for a’ thocht a 
defenceless lassie hed been ill-used 
in her straits, an’ noo a’ wud like 
to apologeeze for ma hot words. 
Ye’ve dune a gude work the day 
that’s no for the like o’ me to speak 
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aboot, but it’ill hae it’s reward frae 
the Father o’ the fatherless.” 

“Toots, man, what nonsense is 
this you're talking?” said Sir 
Andrew ; “you don’t understand 
the situation. The fact is, I 
wanted to study Lily’s case, and 
it was handier to have her in my 
house. Just medical selfishness, 
you know.” 

‘“‘ A’ micht hae thocht o’ that,” 
and the intelligence in Jamie’s 
eye was so sympathetic that Sir 
Andrew quailed before it. “We 
hev a doctor in oor pairish that’s 
juist yir marra [equal], aye prac- 
teesin’ on the sick fouk, an’ for 
lookin’ aifter himsel he passes 
belief.” 

* Juist Weelum MacLure ower 
again,” Jamie meditated, as he 
went along the street. ‘London 
or Drumtochty, great physeecian or 
puir country doctor, there’s no ane 
o’ them tae mend anither for doon- 
richt gudeness. There’s naebody 
ill hae a chance wi’ them at the 
latter end; an’ for leein’ tae, a’ 
believe Sir Andra wud _ beat 
Weelum himsel.” 

When Jamie returned, Lily had 
arranged her store of gold in little 
heaps, and began at once to give 
directions. 

“Ye maun pay ma debts first, 
ye ken, Jamie ; a’ cudna.. . leave, 
thinkin’ that a’ wes awin’ a penny 
tae onybody. Grannie aye brocht 
us up tae live sae that we cud look 
a’body in the face, and exceptin’ 
Chairlie .. . 

“Twal shilling tae the shoe- 
maker, an honest, well-daein’ man ; 
mony a time he’s telt me aboot 
Jchn Wesley: and a poond tae the 
dressmaker ; it’s no a’ for masel ; 
there was anither Scotch lassie, 
. . . but that disna maitter. Cud 
ye pay thae accoonts the nicht, for 
the dressmaker ’ill be needin’ her 
money? . It wes ma tribble 
hindered me; . . . a’ started ae 
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day, an’ the catch in ma side, . 
a hed tae come back. 

“Noo there’s ma kirk, an’ we 
maunna forget it, for a’ve been rael 
happy there; ma sittin’ wes due 
the beginnin’ o’ the month, and a’ 
aye gied ten shillings tae the 
missions; an’, Jamie, they were 
speakin’ o’ presentin’ the minister 
wi’ some bit token o’ respect aifter 
bein’ twenty-five years here. Pit 
me doon for a poond—no ma name, 
ye ken ; that wud be forward ; juist 
. .. ‘A gratefu’ servant-lass,’ 

“‘-Ye’ill get some bonnie hanker- 
chief or siclike for the nurse; it 
wudna dae tae offer her siller ; an’ 
dinna forget the hoosemaid, for 
she’s hed a sair trachle wi’ me. 
As for Sir Andra, .. . naething 
can py him. 

“Here’s five pund, and ye'ill 
gie’t tae Grannie; she kens wha 
it’s for; itill juist feenish the 
debt. ... 

‘“‘ Ye can haud yir tongue, Jamie. 
Wull ye write a line tae Chairlie, 
an’ say ... that a’ wes thinkin’ 
o’ him at the end, an’ expectin’ 
him tae be a credit tae his fouk 

. some day ; an’, Jamie, gin he 
ever come back in his richt mind 
tae the Gien, ye'ill . . . no be 
hard on him like ye wes laist 
time.” 

‘‘Chairlie ’ill no want a freend 
gin a’ be leevin’, Lily ; is that a’? 
for ye’re tirin’ yersel.” 

‘‘There’s ae thing mair, but a’m 
dootin’ it’s no richt o’ me tae waste 
Grannie’s siller on’t, for a’ wantit 
tae leave her somethin’ wiselike ; 
. . . but oh, Jamie, a’ve taken a 
longin’ . . . tae lie in Drum- 
tochty kirkyaird wi’ ma mither an’ 
Grannie. 

“ A’ ken it’s a notion, but a’ 
dinna like thae cemeteries wi’ their 
gravel roadies, an’ their big monu- 
ments, an’ the croods o’ careless 
fouk, an’ the hooses pressin’ on 
them frae every side.” 
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‘‘ A’ promised, Janet,” broke in 
Jamie, ‘that a’ wud bring ye 
hame, an’ a’ll keep ma word, Lily ; 
gin it be God’s wull tae tak yir 
soul tae Himsel, yir body ’ill be 
laid wi’ yir ain fouk,” and Jamie 
left hurriedly. 

Next morning Sir Andrew and 
the minister were standing by 
Lily’s bedside, and only looked at 
him when he joined them. 

“Jamie, ... thankyea’,... 
ower gude tae . . . a servant-lass, 
... tell them... at hame.” 

Each man bade her good-bye, 
and the minister said certain words 
which shall not be written. 

“Thae .. . weary stairs,” and 
she breathed heavily for a time ; 
then, with a sigh of relief, “A’m 

“Lily has reached the . 
landing,” said Sir Andrew, and as 
they went down-stairs no man 
would have looked at his neigh- 
bour’s face for a ransom. 

“ A’ wrote that verra nicht tae 
Drumsheugh,” Jamie explained to 
our guard between the Junction 
and Kildrummie; “an’ am no 
sure but he’ill be doon himsel wi’ 
a neebur or twa juist tae gie Lily 
a respectable funeral, for she hes 
nae man 0’ her blude tae come. 

“ Div ye see onything, Robert?” 
Jamie was in a fever of anxiety ; 
“the Kildrummie hearse stands 
heich, an’ it sud be there, besides 
the mourners.” 

* Kildrummie platform’s black,” 
cried Robert from the footboard ; 
“the’ill be twal gin there be a 
man ; ye stick by ane anither weel 
up the wy ; it’s no often a servant 
is brocht hame for beerial; a’ 
dinna mind a case sin the line 
opened.” 

While they went through Kil- 
drummie, Jamie walked alone be- 
hind the hearse as chief mourner, 
with a jealously regulated space of 
three feet between him and the 
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neighbours ; but as soon as the 
pine woods had swallowed up the 
procession, he dropped behind, and 
was once more approachable. 

“Ye’ve hed a time o’t,” said 
Hillocks, treating Jamie as an or- 
dinary man again ; ‘wha wud hae 
thocht this wes tae be the end o’ 
yir London jaunt? Sall,” and Hil- 
locks felt himself unable to grapple 
with the situation. 

“This is juist naethin’,” with 
vague allusion to the arrival 
by railway and the Kildrummie 
hearse ; ‘no worth mentionin’ wi’ 
the beginnin’ o’ the beerial at the 
ither end,” and Jamie chose Whin- 
nie’s box, out of three offered, to 
brace him for descriptive narrative. 

‘‘Ye maun understand,” began 
Jamie, knowing that he had at 
least four miles before it would be 
necessary for him to resume his 
position of solitary dignity, “ that 
as sune as Lily turned ill she wes 
taken tae the hoose o’ a great 
London doctor, an’ Sir Andra 
waited on her himsel; there’s 
maybe no’ anither o’ his patients 
withoot a title ; a’ herd him speak 
o’ a Duchess ae day. 

‘When it wes a’ ower, puir 
lassie, if they didna fecht tae 
py for the beerial. The minister 
threipit wi’ me that he hed a fund 
at his kirk for sic objects, a sonsy 
man wi’ a face that pit ye in mind 
o’ hame to look at it, but a’ saw 
through his fund; it’s fearsome 
hoo Scotch folk ’ill lee tae cover 
gude deeds.” 

* Div ye think he wud hae py’d 
it oot o his ain pocket?” inter- 
rupted Hillocks. 

“¢*Na, na,’ a’ said tae the min- 
ister,” for Hillocks was beneath 
notice, “‘ ye maun lat her mistress 
bear the beerial ’—twenty pund, as 
a’m on this road, she gied; ‘a 
faithfu’ servant, she’s tae want for 
nothing’; it wes handsome, an’ ’ill 
be maist comfortin’ tae Janet. 
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“Ye saw the coffin for yersels,” 
and Jamie now gave himself to 
details ; “the London hearse hed 
gless sides and twa horses, then a 
mourning-coach wi’ the minister 
an’ me; but that’s the least o’t. 
What think ye cam next?” 

“Some o’ the neeburs walkin’ 
maybe,” suggested Whinnie. 

*“Walkin’,” repeated Jamie, 
with much bitterness, as of one 
who despaired of Drumtochty, 
and saw no use in wasting his 
breath ; just so: ye’ve hed mair 
rain here than in England.” 

“Never mind Whinnie, Jamie,” 
intervened Drumsheugh; ‘we 
maun hae the rest o’ the funeral ; 
wes there another coach?” 

‘‘ What wud ye say,” and Jamie 
spoke with much solemnity, “tae 
a private kerridge, an’ mair than 
ane? Ay, ye may look,” allowing 
himself some freedom of recollec- 
tion. “Sir Andra’s wes next 
tae the coach, wi’ the blinds 
drawn doon, and aifter it an 
elder’s frae her kirk. He heard 
o’ Lily through the minister, an’ 
naethin’ wud sateesfy him but tae 
dae her sic honour as he cud. 

“@Qaein’ roond the corners 0’ 
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the streets — a’ culdna help it, 
neeburs—a’ juist took a glisk oot 
at the window, an’ when a’ saw 
the banker’s horses wi’ the silver 
harness, a’ wushed ye hed been 
there; sic respect tae a Drum- 
tochty lass. 

“Ye saw the lilies on the 
coffin,” wound up Jamie, doing 
his best to maintain a chastened 
tone. “Did ye catch the writ- 
in’— 

‘In remembrance of Lily Grant, 

Who did her duty.’ 


Sir Andra’s ain hand; an’ Lily 
got nae mair than her due.” 

When Jamie parted with Drum- 
sheugh on the way home, and 
turned down the road to Janet’s 
cottage, to give her the lilies and 
a full account of her lassie, Drum- 
sheugh watched him till he dis- 
appeared. 

“Thirty pund wes what he 
drew frae the Muirtown bank oot 
o his savings, for the clerk telt 
me himsel, an’ naebody jalouses 
the trick. It’s the cleverest thing 
Jamie ever did, an’ ane o’ the best 
a’ve seen in Drumtochty.” 

Tan MAcLAREN. 
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WE believe there can be no 
more fascinating reading than the 
frank autobiography of some com- 
monplace mortal, and we find that 
personal revelations lend charm to 
very ordinary books. But Ben- 
jamin Constant presents one of the 
most curious and complicated of 
psychological and _ intellectual 
studies, and if his journals do not 
solve the problem to our satisfac- 
tion, assuredly we cannot complain 
of any lack of candour. Appar- 
ently he had neither idea nor in- 
tention of their ever being given 
to the public, and he took his pre- 
cautions against indiscreet inquisi- 
tiveness in his lifetime. Pepys, 
to whom, in point of frankness, he 
may be compared, confided his 
diaries to a cryptogram: Constant 
went to the trouble of writing 
his journals in Greek characters. 
Naturally we compare Constant 


with Pepys, but they only resemble 
each other in their absolute unre- 


serve. Pepys reveals his foibles 
and petty vanities, either uncon- 
sciously or with childlike simpli- 
city. Constant does not conde- 
scend to trifle with such minute 
details as the cut of a coat or 
the items of a tavern-bill. But, 
on the other hand, in his sensitive 
self-searching, he ruthlessly sub- 
mits himself to an unsparing course 
of the probe and the scalpel. 
Anxious to understand the secrets 
of his own moral mechanism, to 
the last he can never come to 
definite conclusions ; but in trying 
all possible methods of getting at 
the truth, he takes us entirely 
into his confidence. In his ex- 
treme unreserve as to his senti- 
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mental relations with the softer 
sex, he resembles Rousseau. But 
whereas—to put it bluntly—-we 
never know whether Rousseau is 
lying or no, we always have the 
conviction borne in upon us that 
Constant is strictly honest and 
veracious. At the same time, in 
fairness we are bound to add that 
such honesty was one of the very 
few sterling qualities to which he 
could lay claim; and, moreover, the 
honesty was chiefly displayed when 
he was confessing himself in private 
for his personal satisfaction. It 
is a somewhat remarkable coin- 
cidence that in two of the most 
sensational French memoirs which 
have been recently exhumed from 
family repositories, the literary 
experts who stand sponsors to the 
works begin by abusing their sub- 
jects. M. Duruy, who edited the 
memoirs of Barras, in a scathing 
introduction pronounced the old 
member of the Revolutionary Di- 
rectorate one of the most shameless 
and scurrilous of liars. M. Mele- 
gari does not go so far as that, and 
he takes a somewhat different line. 
He assures us that we may rely 
on the veracity of those journals, 
but he avers, and he sufficiently 
proves the assertion, that Constant 
was absolutely destitute of a moral 
sense. He was a brilliant failure, 
and he might have been a more 
brilliant success had he persuaded 
himself that honesty was the wisest 
policy. Most politicians who have 
no fixed principles goastray through 
perverted ambition or self-seeking. 
Constant perversely shifted his 
ground, and changed his opinions, 
at the times when a change was 
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sure to be prejudicial: in other 
words, he always ratted at the 
wrong moment. The explanation 
was, that he was a waif of the 
world, drifting upon the tide of 
his passions and caprices. He was 
always indulging in the intoxicat- 
ing luxury of at least one grande 
passion, and was the victim or 
plaything of some woman who 
could twist him round her finger. 
He had three great loves in the 
course of his life, and each of them 
brought him successively and suc- 
cessfully to shipwreck. The love 
was superficial after all, and al- 
though undoubtedly he was vain 
enough, his follies cannot alto- 
gether be set down to vanity. 
Like the opium-eater who will 
revert to the drug he fears, Con- 
stant knowingly simulated a pro- 
fundity of feeling which found 
habitual vent in hysterical emo- 
tions. It was Madame de Staél 
who cast the most lasting spell 
over him; but he was most help- 
less in the hands of Madame 
Récamier, who, flattering his 
weakness, befooled and threw him 
over. Much of the piquancy of 
these journals is to be sought in 
the fact that this exceptionally 
shrewd man of the world was 
keenly alive to the snares that 
beset him, and nevertheless habit- 
ually walked into them. He 
learned no practical lessons in the 
course of a checkered life, and 
never profited by his bitter ex- 
periences. He is ever longing for 
the repose that always eludes him ; 
yet he knows he could attain it by 
an effort of the will. A confirmed 
sceptic, if not an actual atheist, he 
would have willingly rested on the 
rock of Christianity, but he could 
not reason himself into the beliefs 
that he envied. There is a melan- 
choly wail in a touching passage 
in one of his confidential letters 
to his aunt, the Oountess of 
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Nassau, written at the age of 
twenty-seven: ‘“ As to what you 
say of belief, I know better than 
anybody how painful it is not to 
believe, and gladly should I cut 
off nose and ears if only I could 
be thoroughly persuaded ; but I 
fear that all the amputations 
would do no good, and that, nose- 
less and earless, I should be in- 
credulous as now and in spite of 
myself. I must endure my doom.” 

These last significant words ex- 
plain much, if not all. He was 
an Epicurean fatalist, who strove 
to fancy himself a predestinarian, 
because it spared him the worries 
of continued conflict. If he were 
frittering away precious time and 
squandering splendid talents, if 
he were dangling after some Dame 
de par le monde, as Brantéme has 
it, devoting his nights to the 
gaming-table and his mornings to 
sentimental ‘‘ maunderings,” his 
Destiny must bear the blame, and 
there, as Johnson says, was an 
end of it. 

As he had no conscience, so 
he had no special country. Born 
at Lausanne, he was descended 
on both sides from French Hugue- 
not refugees: his father had taken 
service with the Dutch: Benja- 
min had well -born German con- 
nections, and he married three 
German wives. Even in the days 
par excellence of adventurers of 
Fortune—of the Buonapartes and 
the Pozzo di Borgos, when French 
émigrés were in favour at St 
Petersburg and the German 
Courts—no man was more cosmo- 
politan. When holding a Court 
appointment at Brunswick, he 
identifies himself with the Ger- 
mans, writing of “our constitu- 
tion” and “our arming.” Yet 
on the whole his sympathies in- 
clined to the French, and he ap- 
proved the Revolution, although 
he denounced its excesses, and was 
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unsparing in his scathing satire 
of the wretches who abused pass- 
ing popularity for their personal 
ends. He naturalised himself a 
Frenchman when it suited his 
objects, and for a moment it 
seemed as if he had happened 
upon a,.career which would have 
gratified to the full his fervid 
ambition. He longed for respon- 
sibilities, with their corresponding 
influence, which would give him 
a voice in the counsels of the new 
world that had come up, and enable 
him to assist in shaping its future 
according to his utopian dreams. 
The all - powerful First Consul, 
a connoisseur in men, was willing 
and even eager to engage the 
services of Constant. He appreci- 
ated the subtle and scheming 
brain; and would gladly have 
engaged with ample pay and 
honours the support of the fluent 
and biting pen that was inspired 
by an instinctive genius for poli- 
tics. The Consul appointed Con- 
stant a member of the 7’ribunat, 
set up as a solemn farce and a 
convenient screen. But Constant 
accepted his réle seriously, and, 
ranging himself on the side of men- 
aced liberty, took up his parable 
against despotism in the abstract. 
In ordinary cases, Buonaparte’s 
methods with such a recalcitrant 
would have been short and sum- 
mary: he showed his estimate of 
the value of Constant by endeav- 
ouring to bring him to a more 
reasonable mind. “Come and 
talk to me in my cabinet,” he 
said ; “these are discussions which 
should only be raised en famille.” 
It was highly characteristic of 
Constant that he was assured and 
confirmed in his unseasonable 
rectitude by those flattering cajoler- 
ies of the man of the future. He 
turned a deaf ear to the charmer, 
and was dismissed from a lucrative 
position. Later, the friend of 
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liberty was to come to the assist- 
ance of the despot, when liberty 
had been still more ruthlessly 
crushed: when the star of the 
Emperor’s fortunes had been wan- 
ing, and when the influence on 
his own fortune could only be 
disastrous. 

Like John Stuart Mill, he was 
a remarkable example of the pos- 
sible endurance of an overtasked 
brain against prolonged and exces- 
sive strain. Extraordinarily pre- 
cocious in his studies as in his 
reflections, it was truly said of him 
that he had no childhood. His 
letters at the early age of ten were 
those of a phenomenal and objec- 
tionable little prig. Like Byron 
and Rousseau, the slave of the fair 
sex had premature experiences of 
the tender passion. At the age of 
ten, making an eccentric, but, in 
the circumstances, no unnatural 
choice of a confidante, he unbosoms 
himself freely to his grandmother : 
“T sometimes see here a young 
English girl whom I prefer to 
Cicero, Seneca, &c.: she teaches me 
Ovid, whom she has never read and 
of whom she has never heard ; but 
I find the whole of him in her 
eyes.” Seldom or never, surely, 
has there been such an extraordin- 
ary case as that ten-years’-old 
admirer of the philosophical Seneca 
finding a crib to the free trans- 
lation of Ovid’s ‘ Art of Love’ in 
the eyes of a pretty little playmate; 
and truly with Constant the child 
was the father of the man. Such 
a boy, always asking embarrassing 
questions, was born to be the plague 
of tutors and preceptors; but be- 
sides, as in after-life, with the per- 
versity of the pig, he was always 
set upon going his own way. 
His masters could only induce him 
to study by exciting his imagin- 
ation ; but when they succeeded in 
stimulating and interesting that 
teeming brain, it was a case of the 
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boyish son of the Virgin sitting 
among the doctors in the Temple. 
It may be questioned whether the 
most firm and sagacious of fathers 
could have controlled and directed 
that unquiet spirit. But the 
Dutch colonel had few sympathies 
with his son, and slight sense of 
parental responsibilities. He was 
sarcastic, somewhat cynical and 
self-restrained, and moreover, he 
was an elderly enfant terrible, per- 
petually getting into scrapes, and 
always struggling with pecuniary 
troubles. The natural relations of 
son and father were soon reversed ; 
the son with all his follies seems 
to have been always by far the 
richer of the two, and it was quite 
in keeping with his character that, 
where money was concerned, he 
behaved to his prodigal parent with 
careless generosity. Meantime his 
father had speedily washed his 
hands of him. When only four- 
teen, the ‘youth was sent to study 
at Oxford: thence he crossed the 


seas to the German University of 
Erlangen ; and from Erlangen he 
went to the College of Edinburgh, 
where, when going through a course 
of the classes, he formed close and 
enduring connections with some of 
the future lights and leaders of the 


Whigs. At the age of twenty, 
having completed his education, 
he repaired to Paris. There his 
Whiggish friendships and predilec- 
tions proved a natural introduction 
to intimacies with the free-thinking 
doctrinaires and _ encyclopedists 
who were paving the way for the 
terrors of the Revolution. He 
submitted himself to the ascend- 
ancy of the genius of Voltaire, and 
with that the cosmopolitan par ex- 
cellence had completed his course 
of preliminary training. Attached 
to no country and burdened by no 
fixed principles, his career became 
eccentrically brilliant, like that of a 
wandering comet or a shooting- 
star. Béranger might have had 
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him in mind when he wrote the 
melancholy couplet— 


**Encore une étoile qui file, qui file, 
Qui file et disparait.” 


For as he rose in storm, he sunk 
in gloom. 

Some commentary by way of 
prelude was indispensable, but it 
is high time we came to the jour- 
nals. Besides the strangely fasci- 
nating self-revelations, they abound 
in references to the most promi- 
nent men in Germany, and France, 
and Europe in general, from Goethe 
to the Emperor Alexander, from 
Schiller to the Conqueror of 
Europe, and to women—to one 
woman in especial, who was 
scarcely less renowned than 
Napoleon. The ties he formed with 
Madame de Staéi account for many 
of his sojourns in Germany, for 
she made it a point that he should 
accompany or follow her into her 
exiles. The beginning of the jour- 
nals in 1804 finds him at Weimar, 
the place of all others where we 
might have expected to meet with 
both. The opening sentence ex- 
presses the vain aspiration, the 
tantalising Will-o’-the-wisp, which 
was ever to elude him: “I intend 
to remain a certain time, for I 
shall find rich libraries, serious 
conversations according to my 
tastes, and, above all, tranquillity 
Jor my labours.” Soon after comes 
the avowal: “I work little and 
ill; but, on the other hand, I have 
seen Goethe. Subtlety, self-love, 
physical inability to the point of 
suffering, a remarkable intellect, a 
noble look, a face somewhat worn.” 
Three weeks later he had re-read 
‘Faust’: “It is a mockery of the 
human race, and of all the men of 
science. The Germans find it un- 
fathomably deep : as for me, I find 
that it falls short of ‘Candide’: it 
is quite as immoral and dry, a8 
there is less of playfulness, fewer in- 
genious witticisms, and much more 
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bad taste.” The strange criticism 
is characteristic, and we see that 
Constant was still under the strong 
spell of the mocking hermit of 
Ferney, otherwise it would have 
scarcely occurred to him to compare 
the two dissimilar masterpieces. 
For it is a far cry from the Witches’ 
Sabbath on the Brocken to the 
scandalous and scabreuses adven- 
tures of the heroines of ‘ Candide.’ 
“Extremely interesting supper 
with Goethe. He is a man full 
of wit, of sallies, of depth, of new 
ideas. But he is the least good- 
natured fellow (le moins bon- 
homme) whom I know.” Speaking 
of ‘ Werther,’ Goethe said : ““ What 
makes the work a dangerous one 
is, having depicted weakness as if 
it were strength. But when I do 
a thing which suits me, I take no 
thought for the consequences. If 
there are fools who are harmed by 
the reading of it, my faith, it is so 
much the worse for them.” Visit- 
ing Leipsic, he came across Gold- 
smith, then making the grand tour 
by miracles of economy, and pay- 
ing his way by the exercise of his 
talents. ‘“ As to Goldsmith, whose 
acquaintance I made, it is as im- 
possible not to like him as it is 
difficult to esteem him.” Then 
there is an entry noting that he 
had dined with Goldsmith. We 
know not whether the Englishman 
suggested the apothegm ‘with the 
hidden sneer, which is in immediate 
juxtaposition: “The generality of 
men attribute the results of their 
imprudences to the firmness of 
their principles.” 

In this miscellany of matter, all 
suggested by the meditations or 
incidents of the moment, we come 
sometimes on pieces of criticism 
which are equally acute and ori- 
ginal. So that, whether we are 
disposed to agree or dissent, the 
Journals are invariably suggesting 
subjects for reflection. As for 
example— 


“While travelling by post, I have 
been reading Euripides. He is a 
completely modern poet, having noth- 
ing of the simplicity, the good faith, 
the sincerity of the ancients. Al- 
together given over to the idea of 
making effects, and of passing, with 
that purpose, from one opinion to 
another; now a fanatical devotee, 
again ostentatiously impious ; rich in 
descriptions, but which are some- 
times misplaced, and abounding in 
allusions against the orators, the 
nations, the Governments, as a man 
whose ambitions have been unsatis- 
fied, and who, deceived in his desires 
under a democracy, has made the 
democracy his detestation. I find a 
close relation between him and Vol- 
taire.” 


So again we have Voltaire as 
the gauge and model of the genius 
of all ages, and of every manner. 
But there is piquancy in Constant 
criticising the great Greek tra- 
gedian as if he had been a literary 
Rabagus writing melodrama for 
the Porte St Martin; and the 
passage about the democracy 
sounds prophetic in the mouth 
of the man who was to make 
frequent changes in his political 
creed, after standing forth as the 
fanatical apostle of liberty. 

The allusions to Madame de 
Staél are constant though incon- 
secutive. Passion or affection 
apart, his attraction to her was so 
far selfish or self-interested that 
he is said never to have sparkled 
so brilliantly as when she was 
present to inspire him. He seems 
to have been the life and soul of 
the brilliant circle at Coppet. It 
is a standing mystery why they 
did not marry, after the death of 
M. de Staél in 1802. Perhaps the 
most plausible theory is, that the 
spirituelle author of ‘ Corinne,’ who 
had an excessive share of feminine 
vanity, was loath to part with the 
name under which she had become 
famous, or to merge her individu- 
ality in that of a gifted husband. 
Barras was notoriously a mawvaise 
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langue; but if Barras in the Mem- 
oirs recently published may be 
believed, the lady was ready to go 
any lengths for the political ad- 
vancement of her friend and pro- 
tégé. Be that as it may, she had 
bewitched Constant, as indirectly 
she wrecked the life of one of the 
unfortunate women he married. 
Much misdoubting, and by way 
of trying a desperate remedy, he 
married Charlotte of Hardenberg, 
on the chance that her devotion 
and domestic virtues might detach 
him from the enchantress, As he 
had foreseen, the experiment was 
doomed to failure, and the un- 
happy Charlotte was the victim of 
her admiring credulity. 

When Necker had followed his 
son-in-law to the grave, Constant 
hurried to Coppet to console the 
bereaved daughter. Thus he mor- 
alises on his personal feelings, and 
it is another proof of how care- 
fully he studied himself, with fair 
success :— 


“T know no one but myself who is 
always led on to feel for others more 
than for myself, because pity pursues 
me, and the pain which would be 
weakened as to anything personal to 
myself, ceaselessly renews itself, on 
the contrary, with the idea that it is 
not myself who has need of consola- 
tion. As to my personal griefs, it is 
not only strength which assists me to 
bear them, but elasticity. I have 
excellent qualities — pride, devotion, 
generosity—but I am not altogether 
a real being. . There are two persons 
in me, and one of them is watching 
the other, knowing well that those 
convulsive movements of grief ought 
to pass. Thus, at this moment, I am 
sad, but if I wished, I should not 
only be consoled, but so entirely dis- 
tracted from my grief that I should 
not feel it : however, I do not desire 
that, because I feel that Madame de 
Staél has need not only of my conso- 
lation but of my grief.” 


Unmarried or divorced,—and he 
had two experiences of the latter 
condition,—this sentimentally sym- 
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pathetic friend was nevertheless 
always thinking of wedlock as a 
means of rupture and a refuge. 
Yet all the time he knew very 
well that in a match with any 
ordinary mortal, matrimonial bliss 
was denied him. Here we have 
his reflections on the subject at 
Geneva, which, be it remembered, 
was within a short boat-voyage of 
Coppet :— 


“Saw Amélie Fabri again: she is 
just as black, just as lively, just as 
excitable. How I should have hated 
her, had they succeeded in getting me 
to marry her! Yet she really is ex- 
tremely amiable. I have always the 
ill-luck to discover impossibilities 
with the women I think of marrying. 
Charlotte de Hardenberg wearisome 
and romantic” (it would have been 
well for poor Charlotte had he held 
to that way of thinking) : “ Madame 
Lindsay was forty and had two nat- 
ural children [!]: Madame de Staél, 
who understands me better than any- 
body, will not consent to confine her- 
self to friendship, when I have no more 
love to give: this poor Amélie, who 
desires me, is thirty-two, no fortune, 
and absurdities which age has con- 
firmed : Antoinette, who is twenty, 
with money and with no absurdities, 
is common in face, and has nothing 
of the French about her.” 


Madame de Staél would not, 
and yet she would. She would not, 
as it appears, become Constant’s 
wife, but she would keep him as 
her humble slave to share her 
romantic transports. Here is a 
specimen of the tempestuous scenes 
which were perpetually recurring, 
in which the hysterical pair tore 
passions into tatters :— 


“A gay supper with the Prince de 
Belmonte. Remained alone with 
Madame de Staél; the storm blows 
up, little by little. Frightful scene 
till three in the morning, because I 
have no sensibility, because I am 
undeserving of confidence, because 
my sentiments do not correspond 
with my conduct. Alas! I would 
escape these monotonous lamenta- 
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tions, not upon real misfortunes, but 
on the general laws of nature, on old 
age. I would, I who am a man, that 
I should not have to endure the mur- 
murings of a woman whose youth is 
abandoning her. I would she did 
not ask me for love after ten years of 
a liaison, now that we both are nearly 
forty, and I have declared two hun- 
dred times, and for long, that I have 
no more love to give. A declaration 
I have never retracted, except to 
soothe those convulsions of grief and 
rage which terrified me. . . . However, 
I must sever my life from hers, in 
remaining her friend or in disappear- 
ing from the earth.”. ; 


Nevertheless, he had never the 
resolution to break away, nor 
indeed did he really desire it. 
Had Corinne chosen to take him 
at his word, it would have been 
the surest way of reviving his 
devotion. They might stretch the 
couples and fret their necks, but 
the fateful bond was not to be 
snapped. Simultaneously he was 
in regular correspondence with 
Madame Dutertre, the twice- 
divorced Charlotte de Hardenberg, 
who was to be his second choice. 
Writing in Geneva, he says :— 

“T have a letter from Madame 
Dutertre. Here is another, who with 
a strong love of independence, having 
succeeded in regaining it at the age of 
twenty-five, and in possession at the 
same time of a sufficient fortune, 
hastens to mar her life for the second 
time by a tie which oppresses her 
now as much and even more than the 
former one.” 


Sympathetically alive to the lady’s 
mistake, he was then meditat- 
ing making her his accomplice 
in a third indiscretion. Geneva, 
being on the frontiers of revolu- 
tionary France, was then more 
than ever the resort of the learned, 
and the refuge of independent 
freethinkers :— 


“T take a walk with Sismondi, who 
reproaches me with never speaking 
seriously. That is true. I take too 
little interest in persons and in things, 
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in the moods in which I find myself, 
to seek to convince. I confine myself 
to silence or to jesting. It amuses me 
and acts as an anodyne. The best 
gift that heaven has bestowed on 
me is that of making merry with 
myself.” 


Very different was the character 
of the unfortunate Frederick of 
Prussia, as to whom he quotes ap- 
provingly an epigrammatic judg- 
ment of the Prince de Belmonte: 
“Tis a king who does a duty as a 
clerk does his, without permitting 
himself the least advantage for his 
personal enjoyment.” ‘Then there 
is one of those cases of unconscious 
self-betrayal which the cynical ob- 
server of Humanity so keenly en- 
joyed, and especially when the sub- 
ject was a European celebrity :— 


“ Here is a pleasant trait of amour- 
propre supplied me by Schlegel. One 
day he read me a letter he had ad- 
dressed to one of his friends, Shortly 
afterwards I happened to see that the 
friend had died. I spoke of it to 
Schlegel, who replied, ‘Yes, he is 
dead ; but, however, he had time to 
receive my letter before dying.’ As 
if, comments Constant, the destina- 
tion of the friend had been above all 
to read Schlegel’s letter, and that, 
having read the letter, he might 
depart in peace.” 


His thirty-seventh birthday 
suggests a valuable fragment of 
autobiography :— 


“The better part of my life is gone 
by. Assuming nature to be propitious, 
I can only expect to pass without in- 
firmities the half of the time I have 
lived already. My life only leaves 
me confused recollections. I take 
little more interest in myself than in 
others. I know that, up to fourteen 
object of my father’s warm affection, 
treated on the one hand harshly 
enough, but excited on the other to 
the most extravagant vanity, I have 
lived on, filling all who were about 
me with admiration for my precious 
gifts, and with distrust for my vio- 
lent, quarrelsome, and malin dis- 
position. I had no longer a mother. 
They fancied me malevolent: I was 
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only full of amour- propre. From 
fourteen to sixteen I was at a German 
University, far too much left to my- 
self, having great triumphs which 
turned my head, and then committing 
enormous follies. From sixteen to 
eighteen I studied at Edinburgh, and 
there for the first time I found the 
real taste for study, which hitherto 
they had vainly tried to inspire in 
me. But after a year of a regular 
and tolerably happy life, 1 abandoned 
myself to the passion of play, and 
lived miserably in a fever of excite- 
ment. Then I went to spend some 
months at Paris, abandoned to my 
own wisdom, which turned out badly 
enough. . . . At twenty-seven I was 
divorced from a first marriage con- 
tracted in Germany.” 


So at the mature age of thirty- 
seven he had not only learned, but 
laid to heart, the lessons of experi- 
ence; yet although they were ever 
whispering warnings and awaken- 
ing reproaches, he could never sum- 
mon the resolution to turn them to 
account. There has seldom been an 
example of so shrewd a man, who 
walked through sorrows and wor- 
ries to perdition with eyes so widely 
open. Nor does this unpractical 
philosopher ever miss the occasion 
of seeking some personal moral in 
each casual incident which presents 
itself to his strikingly original 
mind. Posting northwards from 
Déle, he comes upon a burning 
village. The peasants are search- 
ing among the smouldering ashes 
of their homes for any valu- 
ables the conflagration might have 
spared :— 


“And their joy in receiving each 
scrap they saved was more lively, and 
gave them a feeling of more real and 
satisfying calm, than the wealthy can 
possibly experience, who, not having 
the interest in their lives of providing 
for their necessities, have no know- 
ledge of how to supply these, e¢ 
sagitant dans le vide sans suivre aucune 
route tracée. UNE ROUTE TRACKE est 
aussi ce qui manque & ma vie.” 


For though Constant may pro- 
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fess to be indifferent to himself 
as to other people, that is only a 
trick of speech or thought; in 
reality the cynical sage was the 
most self-conscious of mankind, 
and never out of his own thoughts 
for an instant. 

Even when constrained to con- 
fide admiration of others to his 
journal, there is generally some 
slighting touch of depreciation. 
His eye was keener for faults than 
for merits. He passes an evening 
with Humboldt, then approaching 
the height of celebrity :— 


“ He is an enlightened man, full of 
activity and of zeal for the sciences, 
not having sought, like many of the 
savants, a means of making himself 
indifferent to the instincts of human- 
ity and of divesting himself of all 
opinion and of all courage. I do not 
believe him strong enough to arrive 
at the universality to which he as- 
pires, though all his ideas in this 
respect are true and just, but his 
loins are not strong enough. In short, 
he is a man who has undertaken a 
superb enterprise, who has carried it 
on with admirable perseverance, who 
will give an extremely interesting 
account of it, and who will have ad- 
vanced several branches of science 
and thrown many new lights upon 
speculative philosophy.” 


There is an epigrammatic com- 
ment on “a good letter” from his 
Egeria: “She [Madame de Staél] 
is always too eager to put herself 
forward—agitation and ambition. 
She leaves the wings of fortune no 
time to grow, she pulls out feather 
after feather to make herself a 
plume.” Next year (1807) the 
expressions of impatience become 
more vehement. He _ hesitates 
over the doubtful or desperate ex- 
pedient of marrying Madame Du- 
tertre by way of distraction, and 
is continually contrasting the one 
lady with the other. Corusca- 
tions of intellectual rockets and 
sentimental Greek fire on the one 
side; quiet evenings, down beds, 
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and dull domestic felicity on the 
other :— 


“The contrast between her im- 
petuosity, her selfishness, her con- 
stant concern about herself, and the 
gentleness, the calm, the humble and 
modest manner of Charlotte, makes 
the letters a thousand times more 
dear to me. I am weary of the 
homme-femme whose hand of iron 
has enchained me these ten years, 
when I have a woman who is really 
a woman, who intoxicates and en- 
chants me.” 


Madame de Staél, who had been 
so willing to give him his dis- 
missal, reconsiders the position 
when he seems ready to accept :— 


“ Madame de Statl comes back on 
her resolution: she will hear no 
more of a rupture. The simple plan 
would be not to see her again, and to 
await at Lausanne the orders of Char- 
lotte, of this angel whom I bless as 
she will save me. Schlegel writes 
that Madame de Staél declares she 
will kill herself if I abandon her. 
I don’t believe a word of it. But I 
feel I should pass for a monster were 
I to leave her: I shall die if I do 
not. I regret and I detest her.” 


It is hard to sympathise with 
these humiliating shrieks of a feeble 
nature, seeing clearly the better 
way and always following the 


worse. Yet in the full knowledge 
of his own weakness, his presenti- 
ments never deceived him, nor was 
he ever guilty of more cruel or self- 
ish conduct than when he abused 
the confiding affection of Madame 
Dutertre. The torments of the 
poor woman began during the pro- 
longed period of the betrothal :— 


“ Coppet.—She [Madame de Staél] 
is come; she has thrown herself at 
my feet, she has uttered frightful 
cries of grief and desolation. A 
heart of iron could not have resisted. 
I have come back to Coppet with her. 
Thave consented to stay for six weeks, 
and there is Charlotte expecting me 
at the end of September. Great 
God! what am I todo! Iam tramp- 
ling under foot my future and my 
happiness.” 
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It was a pitiable exhibition of 
weakness in a marvellously able 
and accomplished man of the 
world. It is a strange moral 
phenomenon to see one of the 
most egotistical and selfish of mor- 
tals deliberately sacrificing him- 
self to the spell of the capricious 
enchantress whom he had ceased 
to love and was inclined to loathe. 
Is the explanation to be sought in 
the predominating and superabun- 
dant vanity, unwilling finally to 
sever the connection with a wo- 
man who had stung Napoleon to 
fury in a war of pin-pricks? Or 
did he really find such intellectual 
excitement in her society that the 
pleasures almost compensated for 
the pains? No wonder that, in 
one of his letters to his aunt, the 
Countess of Nassau, we find him 
defending himself from the charge 
of indecision which that lady fre- 
quently made against her favour- 
ite nephew. The defence is more 
specious than satisfactory, and its 
logical conclusion would go to 
prove that the world should be 
governed by fools or dullards :— 


“Why, I beg, do you accuse me of 
having a weak character? It is an 
accusation to which all enlightened 
people are exposed, because they see 
the two, or rather the thousand, sides 
of things, and it is impossible to come 
to a resolution, so that they seem 
to be tottering, sometimes on the 
one side, sometimes on the other. 
But it is reason, and not weak- 
ness. . .. I have no longer any 
weakness of character: I have ex- 
amined my own, and I know it; and 
instead of making a horse take dif- 
ferent action from what is natural to 
him, I confine myself to making the 
best of Nature as I find it.” 


So he “ wobbled ” into his second 
marriage —for the word exactly 
expresses the vacillating frame of 
mind which promised miserably 
for the future happiness of the 
spouses. And although the chap- 
ters of his loves and liaisons are 
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far from concluded—for, if pos- 
sible, he was more befooled than 
ever when he succumbed to the 
witcheries of the beautiful Madame 
Récamier—we may conclude with 
a passage from the journals of the 
newly married man :— 


“ Again, new scenes with Charlotte, 
but I feel that I am the cause. In- 
stead of being weak and hard, I ought 
to be firm and gentle. I feel that I 
am carrying the ennui of my wife as 
well as my own, and it weighs heavily. 
T have lost Madame de Staél, and shall 
never recover the blow.” 


We have said our say on the 
psychological phenomena which 
give the journals their very excep- 
tional interest, and shall only 
touch on the notes of a couple of 
remarkable interviews. For they 
show what a position the man had 
attained, what a conspicuous part 
he might have played in the poli- 
tics of Europe, had he been gov- 
erned by anything like fixity of pur- 
pose, and had his susceptibilities 
and emotions been less easily ex- 
cited. When the Allied monarchs 
were in Paris in 1814, the Tsar 
was anxious to make the acquaint- 
ance of the renowned Jittératewr 
and pamphleteer :— 


“To-day I was presented to the 
Emperor Alexander. The interview 
went over well. He has the air of 
the best of men. Without the care his 
courtiers take to keep him at a dis- 
tance from the rest of the world, one 
could talk to him with full freedom 
and confidence. He has repeated to 
me the promise of an order.” 


Still more flattering was his 
meeting with Napoleon during the 
Hundred Days, when the Emperor, 
sanguinely expecting a triumph in 
the impending campaign, had some 
thought of re-establishing the im- 
perial throne on broader, more 
liberal, and more catholic founda- 
tions :— 
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“The Emperor has fixed an inter- 
view. What will it be ? 

“T have seen him. He has re- 
ceived me admirably, and charged 
me, after a long conversation, with 
drawing up the scheme of a constitu- 
tion. I must confess that he is an 
astonishing man. All will be com- 
pleted to-morrow, but will that make 
me ‘arrive’ at last, and ought I to 
desire it? The future is very dark. 
The wili of God be done.” 


He never was destined to arrive, 
though for many years—until he 
died after another revolution in 
1830—he went wandering around 
the coveted goal. Always taking 
important steps mal-apropos, it 
need hardly be said that his ill- 
timed relations with the proscript 
of Elba and St Helena were no 
recommendation to the Monarch 
of the Restoration. By accept- 
ing a sum of money from Louis 
Philippe for the payment of his 
debts, he even contrived — al- 
though perhaps unjustly—to have 
his character for independence 
gravely impeached. Perhaps what 
we have quoted from his journals 
may tend to show that he laid him- 
self open to the worst that his 
enemies could say of him. Yet he 
was rather weak or womanly than 
wicked ; and he had many attrac- 
tive and amiable qualities. Un- 
fortunately, with a heart and a 
brain always beating at fever-heat, 
he was lacking alike in conscience 
and in backbone. After a troubled 
life of ceaseless activity, he died 
discredited, if not actually dis- 
graced ; and as for the philosophi- 
cal and political treatises on which 
he chiefly valued himself, they 
were soon ignored, and are now 
forgotten. If his literary fame 
survives, save in vague impressions, 
it is in his once popular romance of 
‘ Adolphe,’ and we doubt whether 
even the name of that novel is 
known to a score of the literary 
men on this side of the Channel. 
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DEER-STALKING. 


SEARCH FOR A “ROYAL.” 


DEER-STALKING has attractions 
for the real sportsman which are 
not to be found in the prosecution 
of any other sport in this country. 
This, at least, is my own experi- 
ence. Having for many years en- 
gaged in grouse-shooting on several 
of our finest Highland moors, and 
taken part in some of the best 
partridge and cover shooting in 
the southern counties, I am free 
to confess that deer-stalking has 
provided me with such pleasure as, 
from a sportsman’s and naturalist’s 
point of view, I never otherwise 
enjoyed. 

Now that the season for “fol- 
lowing the deer” has again come 
round, I shall, for the sake of those 
interested in our mountain sports, 
put on record the results of a 
week’s deer-stalking. I accepted 
an invitation from a gentleman 
who rented a forest on the West 
Coast, and in due course arrived at 
Fort William, whence, after cross- 
ing to Corpach, I droveupthe shores 
of Loch Eil to my destination. 
The drive is one of the most beauti- 
ful in the country, and more es- 
pecially when Loch Eil is left 
behind and the watershed is 
reached. The fjords of Norway 
have in recent years acquired 
great reputation for magnificence of 
scenery ; but despite higher moun- 
tains and larger waterfalls, in no 
part of Norway can the wild and 
picturesque scene between Loch 
Kil and Arisaig be surpassed. 
Here may be seen moorland and 
marsh, rock and wood, towering 
mountain and lowly valley, tiny 
rivulet and brawling stream, all 
forming a prospect which, once seen, 
is not likely to be soon forgotten. 


At my destination I met with a 
true Highland welcome. I had 
immediately to inspect two stags 
which had been killed that day, 
as well as the head of a wild goat 
shot the day previous, and which 
was lying addressed to a well- 
known taxidermist. After dinner 
the stags were all stalked and shot 
over again. The hinds, roes, wild 
goats, otters, foxes, eagles, ravens, 
and all other fere nature noticed 
in the district, were discussed with 
intense interest. A “royal” was 
reported to have been seen in a 
distant corrie that day, and it was 
arranged that I should start early 
next morning with John, the 
stalker, and try to secure him. 
Accordingly I retired early to my 
room; but the prospect of glori- 
ous achievement on the coming 
morrow so exercised my fevered 
brain, that I was little inclined 
to sleep. I drew up the blind, 
and, raising the window, looked 
out into the darkness. The silence 
was impressive. Not a sound was 
to be heard but the distant mur- 
mur of the streamlets flowing down 
the mountain-sides, and the oc- 
casional roar of a stag issuing his 
challenge to any rival that might 
venture near his harem. I closed 
the window and went to bed, but 
tossed for an hour or two before 
falling asleep. At daybreak I 
awoke, and sprang at once out 
of bed. Within a few feet of 
my window was a covey of black- 
ame — the old hen and seven 
chicks all full grown, and the 
cocks quite black on the backs. 
How busily they ran to and fro, 
picking the seeds of the ribwort 
and other plants that grew in pro- 
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fusion around the lodge! It was 
indeed marvellous to see these 
birds in such close proximity to 
the house ; but I afterwards learnt 
that they had been in the habit 
of coming daily, and that food 
was put out for them by the 
young ladies, who successfully pled 
for their protection from the mur- 
derous guns. 

So eager was I in observing the 
black-game, that I scarcely noticed 
that the entire scene was envel- 
oped in such a thick mist as would 
render stalking next to impossible. 
After breakfast, however, the con- 
finement in the lodge became un- 
bearable, and I arranged with John 
that we should proceed toa distant 
corrie, in the hope that the mist 
would lift in the afternoon. Off 
we started, and after much climb- 
ing reached our destination about 
mid-day. Here the mist was 
more dense, and looking for a 
stag seemed as hopeless a task as 
searching for the proverbial needle 
in a hay-stack. On two occasions 
we discovered by the “bark” of a 
hind that we were in close proxim- 
ity to deer ; but to see anything in 
the dense fog was simply impos- 
sible. Sheltering in a burn, we 
waited patiently in the hope that 
the mist would rise. While en- 
gaged with lunch, our attention 
was attracted by a rattling among 
the stones to the right. On look- 
ing up, we were not a little sur- 
prised to see five stags, including 
a “royal” with a splendid wide 
head, gallop past within a few 
yards of us. In sport, as in life, 
great opportunities sometimes take 
us unawares and unprepared. My 
rifle was still in its cover, and 
before it could be got out and 
cartridges inserted, the fleet-footed 
herd had disappeared in the mist. 
There was no likelihood of the day 
clearing, and John suggested going 
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home, so, feeling rather glum, we 
started back accordingly. 

On looking out the following 
morning, I was disgusted to see a 
downpour of rain. It fell most of 
the day, not in showers but in 
sheets. Stalking was accordingly 
again out of the question. As a 
diversion, I devoted a few hours in 
the evening to fishing on the lake, 
and was rewarded by securing 
some very fine sea-trout. The 
wind afterwards changed, and it 
became intensely cold, with heavy 
showers of snow. I was awakened 
next morning by my host knock- 
ing at my door, and requesting 
me to come out quickly. I was 
not long in dressing, and, hurry- 
ing out, found him watching about 
a dozen hinds and a stag grazing 
within three hundred yards of the 
lodge. The weather had cleared, 
and there were several degrees of 
frost. Never can I forget the 
scene. The higher parts of the 
mountains were white with the 
newly fallen snow, and the sun, 
not yet far above the horizon, was 
shining with a brilliancy that 
almost dazzled the eyes. In the 
woods lower down the foliage had 
assumed its autumn tints. The 
yellow hues of the graceful birch, 
the almost crimson colour of the 
mountain-ash, and the still green 
leaves of the oak, blended with 
other colours against the white 
background, appeared in the clear 
atmosphere most striking and pic- 
turesque. The stag with his hinds 
fed slowly away from the lodge 
towards the river. The herd grad- 
ually ascended the mountain-side. 
As he had only eight points, I 
scorned to follow him, determined 
that my first shot should be at the 
“royal” with the wide-spreading 
antlers. 

After eating a hurried break- 
fast, I waited impatiently for the 
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stalker to appear. The sun was 
shining brilliantly as at mid-sum- 
mer, and I knew the snow would 
speedily disappear off the hills. 
Punctually at eight o’clock John 
made his appearance, and off we 
started, full of hopeful anticipa- 
tion. After three-quarters of an 
hour’s climbing, we spied the 
eight-pointer with his seraglio of 
hinds lying on the lee side of a 
small ridge. Keeping low down 
to avoid disturbing them, we 
circled round and continued our 
ascent towards the summit. Care- 
fully examining every bit of fresh 
ground as it came in sight, we dis- 
covered some hinds in a small 
corrie about half a mile distant. 
Expecting to find a stag with them, 
we advanced cautiously in their 
direction. The nature of the 
ground being favourable, we had 
no difficulty in crawling within a 
hundred and fifty yards of the 
herd. John was carrying the 
rifle, in which he had put a couple 
of cartridges, and left part of the 
stock sticking out of the cover in 
order to be ready for any emer- 
gency. As we peered over a rocky 
boulder, there confronted us a 
scene worthy the brush of a Land- 
seer. A large red stag was stand- 
ing, with broadside exposed, a little 
over a hundred yards distant. 
At a glance I observed it was a 
twelve-pointer. Between forty and 
fifty hinds were feeding around. 
These, however, I scarcely noticed, 
my eyes being riveted on the fat 
haunches and symmetrical antlers 
of the “royal” stag. Without 
moving my body, I mechanically 
reached forth my hand and seized 
the rifle. Feeling that John held 
it firm, I looked round to discover 
the reason. Still keeping hold of 
the rifle, he whispered, “ It is the 
reserved stag.” 

It now dawned upon me that 
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some months before I had heard 
that a certain stag “known to the 
stalker” was reserved, and a con- 
dition to that effect embodied in 
the lease. I could not help admir- 
ing the noble animal wistfully for 
some minutes, I whispered, ‘“ Are 
you sure it is the reserved one, 
John?” ‘Qh yes, sir,” he replied. 
Another look at the splendid 
head, and then I asked regret- 
fully, ‘Could you swear to him?” 
“Oh yes, sir,” he repeated in the 
same assured tone as before, which 
made me feel not a little ashamed 
at having doubted him for a mo- 
ment. Knowing that to startle 
them would result in half the for- 
est being disturbed by their gal- 
loping off, we retraced our steps, 
and tried to get round above them. 
As we proceeded, I ruminated 
about the reservation of this stag, 
and, despite my disappointment, 
felt convinced that in this matter 
the proprietor was acting wisely. 
If Darwin’s theory as to the pro- 
cess of natural selection is accept- 
ed, the propriety of the reserva- 
tion of symmetrical stags in a 
forest must become apparent. 
We know to what perfection the 
breeding of horses, sheep, cattle, 
dogs, and other animals has been 
carried, and why, I ask, should not 
the same principle, as far as pos- 
sible, be extended to deer? 

We pushed on, and were un- 
fortunate in coming unexpectedly 
on a herd of wild goats, which 
scampered away in the direction of 
the deer. A minute later we saw 
the hinds galloping off, with the 
large stag in the rear, having 
taken the hint from the disturb- 
ance among the goats. This in- 
cident altered our plans, as we 
knew it would be useless to go 
after the fifty or sixty deer. We 
therefore made for the top of the 
highest mountain included in the 
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shooting- ground, from which I 
had heard the view was magni- 
ficent. We observed some broods 
of ptarmigan cowering among the 
stones, and, what was more re- 
markable, a number of black-game, 
which are not usually seen at such 
a high altitude. The thought 
occurred to me, Was it by a pro- 
vision of nature that these birds 
were induced to ascend nearly to 
the summit of this mountain, to 
afford prey for a pair of eagles 
which had been seen daily fly- 
ing in aérial circles in that wild 
and mountainous region? This 
seemed a natural deduction, but 
speculation was set at rest by our 
coming suddenly on fourteen birds 
which quickly took their flight. I 
went to the spot where they had 
been sitting, and discovered crow- 
berries growing in profusion, which 
was doubtless the object of attrac- 
tion. But the same Providence 
which sent the king of birds to 
the mountain-tops planted the 
crowberries which attracted the 
eagles’ quarry. 

At the summit of the mountain 
we sat down, took out our tele- 
scopes, and surveyed our surround- 
ings. What a splendid panorama! 
While I examined it in wonder 
deer-stalking had no place in my 
mind. Mountains and lakes were 
spread out before me. In an east- 
erly direction Loch Eil stretched 
away towards Fort William, over- 
shadowed by Ben Nevis with its 
snow-clad summit. While I was 
trying to make out the observa- 
tory, I noticed a dark cloud sud- 
denly make its appearance over 
the mighty Ben. It eventually 
lowered, and then obscured one 
half of the mountain-top, while the 
other half could be distinctly seen 
with the naked eye. In the dark 
cloud a brilliant rainbow appeared. 
Part of the halo was outside the 
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cloud, on the clear sky, and the 
colours appeared to be different, 
giving a most remarkable effect. 
Looking in a more northerly direc- 
tion, the peaks and ridges of 
Achnacarry forest, which sports- 
men must long regard with a 
melancholy interest, from its con- 
nection with the sad fate of that 
noble scion of the house of Buc- 
cleuch, stood out against the 
horizon. To the west was the 
Atlantic Ocean, upon the bosom 
of which Rum, Eig, and other 
islands could be easily distin- 
guished, with the Outer Hebrides 
looming in the distance. Almost 
immediately beneath us was the 
long narrow Loch Shiel, lying 
peacefully between two steep and 
rocky mountain ranges. A small 
steam-launch was plying up the 
loch towards the monument of 
the ill-fated Prince Charlie, whose 
figure appeared as if anxiously 
looking up Glenfinnan for the ar- 
rival of the nine hundred Cameron 
men who, under the leadership of 
Lochiel, rallied round his banner, 
unfurled there for the first time. 
The outer wall of the monument is 
now in ruins, having been wrecked 
by the combined action of a storm 
and the rising of the waters of the 
lake to an abnormal height. The 
monument has altogether an ap- 
pearanceof regrettable dilapidation, 
and it is to be hoped that some 
person of sufficient public spirit 
may make the necessary arrange- 
ments for securing its restoration 
by public subscription, otherwise 
this interesting memorial of the 
Jacobite rebellion will soon become 
a shadowy relic of the past. 

“Tm thinking we should be 
going, sir,” said John, after we 
had eaten our lunch ; and quickly 
we were on our way eastward to 
spy a corrie in which we expected 
to find the “royal” with the wide- 
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spreading antlers. Nor were we 
disappointed ; for on John recon- 
noitring with the telescope, he re- 
marked, “There is a good beast, 
whatever.” It was necessary to 
get nearer before we could deter- 
mine whether or not it was the 
stag we were in search of. He 
was rolling himself in a peat bath, 
and at the distance it was some 
time ere John could pronounce 
what it was. Unfortunately at 
this juncture the “bark” of a 
hind in close proximity caused 
us to turn our heads, when we 
observed her with her calf gallop- 
ing across the corrie. They had 
been lying in a small hollow com- 
pletely out of sight. The head 
of every deer was up, intently 
watching them, as if aware that 
they had been startled by some 
hidden foe. We naturally con- 
cluded that our chance was lost. 
Gradually they gathered into 
groups, concentrating into one 
mass, and moved slowly away. 
For some time we were not cer- 
tain if the herd would leave the 
corrie ; but they eventually did 
so very slowly, evidently not 
much scared. John remarked 
that they would just go round 
the shoulder of the hill and re- 
main in the next corrie. We 
would, however, have to wait a 
little in order to allow them to 
settle. Going back, we circled 
round the summit, and, reaching 
the corrie, found them as John had 
anticipated. The “royal” was not 
to be seen, but we were satisfied 
it was the same herd. We were 
right above them, and had to 
crawl down among the granite 
boulders with extreme caution. 
John pointed out a big stone, 
and whispered that if we could 
but reach it we would be within 
shooting distance. Slowly but 
surely we crawled and wriggled 
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along like serpents, and eventually 
reached the boulder. It stood 
up about four feet, and afforded 
a fairly good hiding-place. The 
hinds were feeding all about. For 
a time we could not discover the 
whereabouts of the stag. At last 
we got our eyes on him, lying 
about 150 yards off, his body 
entirely out of sight, and his 
head most difficult to see against 
a large dark-coloured rock. Cau- 
tiously drawing out my telescope 
and examining the dimensions of 
his antlers, I at once realised he 
was the same animal that passed 
so near us in the mist. I should 
have liked to get nearer; but 
if he only rose and commenced 
to feed, so that I could aim at 
him broadside, the prospect of a 
kill was satisfactory. His royal 
highness, however, lay still, pro- 
vokingly chewing the cud, con- 
scious that his faithful sentinels 
would apprise him of any danger. 
Lying among the rocks, and afraid 
to make the slightest motion, be- 
came tiresome, stiffening, and 
tantalising. 

The monotony was broken at 
last, however, by a face appear- 
ing between two small boulders 
within twenty yards of us. For 
a second or two I felt something 
akin to a sensation of awe. The 
face was black as darkness itself, 
and a fierce light scintillated from 
its eyes. The top of the head 
and the horns were hidden by 
the rock, but the long beard re- 
vealed it to be a patriarchal wild 
goat. It was a terrible moment, 
as we well knew that if the animal 
discovered we were human beings, 
he would give that whistle through 
his nose peculiar to wild goats, and 
our stalk would be ruined. With- 
out moving a muscle, we lay till 
the goat convinced himself that he 
was the victim of some optical 
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delusion, and then walked away, 
to our intense relief. I whispered 
to John, “Did the face remind 
you of any one when it first 
appeared between the stones?” 
He replied, “ Yes, sir, the worst 
one,” which I supposed was either 
the translation from the Gaelic for 
the word “devil,” or that he 
would not defile his lips by utter- 
ing the awful name. 

The afternoon was now wearing 
away, and I was becoming anxious 
for the stag to rise in order that I 
might get good light to secure him, 
as looking through the fine sights 
of a rifle in an imperfect light 
renders it a very difficult shot. 
The loud roar of another stag on 
the opposite side of the corrie 
made me clutch at the rifle and 
look over at the “royal.” I ex- 


pected he would have risen to issue 
a roar of defiance, but no—he only 
stopped chewing the cud and 
listened. Directing our attention 
to the new-comer, we discovered a 
stag with about twenty hinds on 


the opposite side of the glen. 
Another stag was coming slowly 
up the corrie, and to this one the 
challenge was directed. Several 
angry roars reverberated among 
the mountains as the two rivals 
approached each other. Mr Sel- 
ous in his recent work graphically 
describes the roaring of African 
lions ; but were it not that deer are 
in no way associated with danger, 
T question if the lion’s roar could 
be more appalling. Our “royal” 
never rose to his feet, but lay still 
and growled like an angry dog. I 
was interested in their meeting, as 
I expected to witness an exhibi- 
tion of that picturesque scene, im- 
mortalised by our great animal 
painter, the combat of the two 
stags. The one with the hinds 
had ten points on his antlers, 
and the new-comer only nine; 
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but they were both large animals, 
and about equally matched in size, 
As they got near to each other 
they evidently both “ funked,” 
as they never approached closer 
than six or eight yards. Side by 
side they walked up-hill, down- 
hill, and round in a circle, still 
keeping the same discreet dis- 
tance apart. Suddenly I felt a 
gentle breeze on my left cheek, 
and as it had been against my 
right while we were waiting, I 
turned to John. He also had 
noticed it, and in the shadow of 
the stone was engaged lighting a 
silent match to observe which way 
the smoke would blow. In an in- 
stant we discovered the wind had 
changed, and, looking hurriedly 
over, John ejaculated, ‘ The rifle 
—quick, quick!” I seized it, 
cocking it noiselessly, and looking 
over, put it to my shoulder. The 
hinds were running hither and 
thither as if mad, with their heads 
in the air, evidently having sniffed 
danger, but were unable to dis- 
cover from whence it proceeded. 
The stag stood near where he had 
been lying, but his haunches were 
towards me, and as he was under 
the shadow of the dark-coloured 
rock already referred to, I could 
not make out his personality. 
“Wait till he turns broadside,” 
whispered John ; but by this time 
the hinds were making down-hill, 
and with a couple of bounds the 
stag was behind the rock and 
out of sight. We ran round the 
shoulder of the hill to intercept 
him, but when he appeared in 
sight he was scampering off at an 
ugly angle between three and four 
hundred yards off, and with the 
future before me, I did not care to 
risk a shot. 

The hinds on the opposite side 
of the corrie had also made off; 
but so interested were the two 
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stags in their quarrel that they 
were oblivious of the common 
enemy, and kept walking round 
each other as already described. 
The shadows of the mountains 
were beginning to creep over the 
landscape, and we feared that by 
the time we got down into the 
burn and up the long steep climb 
on the other side it would be too 
dark to get a shot. John sug- 
gested that, as they were on the 
way home, we might try them. 
The direction of the wind neces- 
sitated our making a considerable 
déour, and it was almost dark 
before we got near them. The 
combatants were evidently becom- 
ing fiercer, as now and again they 
dashed at each other, but they 
were not yet under the power of 
the frenzied heat of battle; and 
though within a couple of hun- 
dred yards, I could not hear the 
clash of their horns. They kept 
dancing about to the tune of van- 
ishing daylight, and as the shades 
of night came over the scene we 
reluctantly gave up all hope of a 
shot. Though fruitless, the day’s 
sport was not without its com- 
pensating pleasures. Silently I 
trudged home beside John, scarce- 
ly ever exchanging a word till we 
crossed the river and got on to 
the public road. Walking up, we 
heard the splash of an_ otter, 
which had been out on the land, 
and plunged into the water on our 
approach. I learnt upon inquiry 
that the place was a favourite 
haunt of these animals, and that 
a good many were killed annually. 

On reaching the lodge, I had to 
relate the adventures of the day, 
after which my host informed me 
that pressing business matters de- 
manded his attention in town, and 
that he was to start at an early 
hour the following morning. He 
however added that the period of 
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his tenancy lasted for three days 
more, and that I was on no ac- 
count to leave without the head of 
the royal stag. I started soon 
after daybreak next morning, and 
after seeing many deer which I 
might have shot, we eventually 
discovered the object of our search, 
but, alas! lying among his hinds 
about fifty yards across the march. 
For long weary hours we waited ; 
but he got up, fed, and lay down 
again, evidently having made up 
his mind not to cross the burn 
which constituted the boundary of 
the shooting. It was almost dark 
before we left. 

We were back early the follow- 
ing day, when we soon spied our 
stag, now farther from the march, 
though many others, including the 
reserved “royal,” were to be seen 
on the same hillside. So long as 
they were undisturbed we feared 
our stag would remain where he 
was, and our only chance lay in the 
shooting-party from the adjoining 
forest coming that way and mov- 
ing them, which John thought 
was highly probable. We waited 
patiently on this chance, but un- 
fortunately they did not come, and 
again we had to go home without 
firing a shot. 

Five days’ stalking without draw- 
ing blood, and only one day left, 
was hardly so satisfactory as it 
might have been: we therefore 
arranged to start early next day, 
and to take the first chances that 
presented themselves. By nine 
o’clock I secured a good “beast,” 
though with only eight points on 
his antlers; and by one o'clock 
we were stalking a nine-pointer, 
which we recognised as one of 
the two whose interesting quarrel 
we had witnessed while stalking 
the “royal.” Having possession 
of the hinds, he had evidently 
gained the mastery, as his ten- 
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pointed rival was nowhere to be 
seen. He was still lying when 
we got within a hundred yards, 
but was most accommodating, as 
he soon rose to his feet, exposing 
his broadside, and in a couple of 
seconds the messenger of death 
had done its work. 

Thus ended a week’s stalking ; 
and though the results might have 
been more satisfactory, the sport 
was thoroughly enjoyable. By 
many it is considered a drawback 
of deer-stalking that one has to 
act pretty much the part of a 
machine. The sportsman, for the 
time being, must submissively 
bow to the dictates of the stalker, 
who entirely thinks out and man- 
ages the plan of campaign. His 
orders are imperative, no matter 
though you have to plunge through 
the ice-cold waters of a mountain 
torrent, or to wriggle on your 
stomach through a wet moss-hag, 
and lie for hours afterwards ex- 
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posed to a biting east wind. The 
owners of glens and corries can 
stalk and shoot without assistance 
if they feel so inclined, but the 
invited guest has no alternative 
but to act as described ; and if suc- 
cess is to be attained, especially on 
strange ground, this is the best 
policy to pursue. Personally, it 
afforded me much pleasure to 
observe the zeal with which the 
stalker pitted his intelligence and 
skill against the watchful instincts 
of the objects of our pursuit; yet 
keen and praiseworthy as were his 
efforts, it has been seen how fre- 
quently they were defeated. It 
will therefore appear manifest that 
the sportsman, when stalking, must 
pretty much act the part which 
the modern Radical was doomed 
to play in the palmy days of Mr 
Gladstone—simply subordinate his 
judgment, and cease to think for 
himself. 

Tom SPEEDy. 
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A FOREIGNER. 


CHAPTER XLVII.—MRS BLUSHWOOD OF BLUSHWOOD. 


Curissy greeted her sister with 
noisy delight when, two days later, 
Phemie arrived at Blushwood Hall. 

“So sorry that I was not able to 
come to the station to fetch you,” 
she said, in a voice that had grown 
louder and, as Phemie fancied, 
rather coarser than it used to be ; 
“but, you see, George was anxious 
for me to try a young horse he is 
breaking-in to carry me in the field, 
since my favourite mount came to 
grief over a five-barred gate last 
season. He kept me out longer 
than I had bargained for, and when 
I returned, the carriage had already 
started for the station.” 

Chrissy had come out to meet her 
sister attired in a very short riding- 
habit, holding a dog-whip in her 
hand, and with two fox-terrier pup- 
pies following closely at her heels. 
She had grown considerably since 
Phemie had seen her, and although 
her features lacked the refined 
charm of the elder sister, and her 
complexion was considerably tanned 
and freckled from constant exposure 
to wind and weather, yet she was 
decidedly to be classified as a fine 
young woman, possessing an air of 
fashion, or what our French neigh- 
bours are used to call chic, which 
went far to make up for her lack of 
actual beauty. 

“How big you have grown, 
Chrissy!” exclaimed Phemie, as 
she drew back a little from her 
sister's embrace, in order to ex- 
amine her more closely. ‘“ Why, 
we used to be exactly the same 
height, and now you are fully half 
a head taller than I am!” 

“And what a real beauty you 
have become, to be sure!” now 
said Chrissy, in genuine admira- 





tion. “I declare you are twice as 
pretty as you used to be! Who 
knows whether you mightn’t have 
caught a Duke if you had been wise 
enough to bide your time, instead 
of going off with a foreigner in that 
preposterous fashion. Don’t be 
angry, Phemie,” she added, hastily, 
for something like a frown had ap- 
peared on her sister’s face. ‘You 
know it’s only my way to say what- 
ever comes into my head, and I 
have always set my face against the 
foreign exportation of British wares. 
Pretty things as well as good ones 
should be kept at home for the bene- 
fit of the natives. That’s my opinion. 
But I don’t like the way your dress 
is made a bit, and your hair would 
look ever so much better if it were 
dressed high like mine, instead of 
being stuffed away in that dowdy 
German fashion. I shall send my 
maid to do it for you this evening.” 

Mr Blushwood now advanced to 
greet his sister-in-law. Phemie had 
not seen him since, in the chill 
grey dawn of that March morning 
inthe cloaking-room of the Bachelors’ 
ball, she had given such an agi- 
tated and incoherent answer to his 
proposal of marriage, and she had 
naturally felt some slight sense of 
embarrassment at the prospect of 
meeting him again for the first time 
in the novel character of a brother- 
in-law. But he seemed to have 
forgotten all these things as he 
welcomed her heartily in his loud 
gruff voice. 

“Very glad to see you, I am 
sure, Baroness—or I suppose I may 
call you Phemie now? Hope you 
intend to pay us as long a visit as 
possible. We expect to have our 
first trial at cub-hunting next week, 
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and it shall not be my fault if we 
do not contrive to procure you a 
few tidy runs. I suppose you have 
not had much chance of fox-hunting 
over there?” he concluded, vaguely 
indicating with a backward jerk of 
his thumb those foreign parts of 
which he entertained such a lowly 
opinion. 

“No ...” said Phemie, flush- 
ing up scarlet at the mere recollec- 
tion of her one solitary experience 
in fox-hunting since she had left her 
native land; “the country is too 
hilly over there, and they have not 
got the right sort of dogs either, I 
think,” she returned, confusedly ; 
and then, as though feeling that 
she had become the unwilling ac- 
complice of a crime which must, 
nevertheless, be concealed at any 
price, she hastened to change the 
subject by asking Chrissy to show 
her over the house and grounds. 
She was not at all tired, she said, 
and would enjoy a little walk before 
dinner-time. 

Chrissy was very ready to do the 
honours of her little kingdom, and 
so, as soon as afternoon-tea had been 
partaken of (a meal at which the 
two fox-terrier puppies assisted, im- 
periously claiming their share of the 
good things agoing), the sisters sal- 
lied forth to visit in succession the 
stables, kennels, garden, and farm- 
buildings, winding up with a short 
tour of inspection over the house. 

To Phemie it was a strange sug- 
gestive feeling to realise that had 
she but chosen, Blushwood Hall 
would now have been her home ; 
and as she now perhaps for the first 
time fully realised the vast differ- 
ence existing between her sister’s 
life and her own, a passing feeling 
of wonder at her own self shot 
through her brain. Had she indeed 
of her own free-will refused all 
these things without which, accord- 
ing to British ideas, life must neces- 
sarily be unbearable? To live ina 
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well-appointed house, waited on by 
trained domestics who perform their 
office swiftly and silently like in- 
geniously constructed machines, 
and without obtruding on our not- 
ice any of the prosaic details by 
means of which this result is 
achieved ; to have skilful garden- 
ers engaged for the express purpose 
of rearing flowers and fruit for our 
tables all the year round, and game- 
keepers whose sole mission it is to 
look after the welfare of our hares 
and pheasants, until it be our pleas- 
ure to shoot them,—what a contrast 
was all this to the barren prose of a 
small German household, in which 
the mistress is daily and hourly 
brought into personal contact with 
all the wearisome details which 
must be attended to in order to en- 
sure the comfort of the family! 
Phemie gave an involuntary sigh as 
she remembered how often the cook 
had burst into the drawing-room 
when she was engaged in letter- 
writing or practising, in order to 
express her indignation at the price 
of the eggs, or to inquire whether 
half a kilo of veal cutlets would be 
sufficient for the evening meal? 
‘*How happy Chrissy must be to 
be spared all such petty annoy- 
ances!” she thought; “ but even 
for the sake of all the glories of 
Blushwood Hall, and were they 
ten thousand times greater, I never 
—never could have made up my 
mind to marry Mr Blushwood ;” 
and then all at once, without know- 
ing how the transition of thought 
had come about, she fell to wonder- 
ing what her answer would have 
been if, instead of her actual 
brother-in-law, it had been Mr 
Hamilton who was the proprietor 
of a place like Blushwood Hall? 

‘There, now I think you have 
seen pretty well everything,” said 
Chrissy, after the last thoroughbred 
colt had received its proper amount 
of attention, and every single fox- 
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hound had been duly presented by 
name to Phemie, and when on re- 
turn to the house the larger and the 
smaller drawing-room, the library, 
dining-room, and Chrissy’s own 
private morning room had succes- 
sively been visited. 

“But you have not yet shown 
me your children, Chrissy!” ex- 
claimed her elder sister, in bound- 
less surprise at this all-important 
omission. ‘‘ That is, of course, what 
I care most of all to see.” 

“Oh, the children, to be sure,” 
said Chrissy, composedly. “I had 
almost forgotten them,” and she got 
up in order to ring the bell, but 
was checked in the act by her 
sister. 

“ Cannot we go ourselves to the 
nursery ?” suggested Phemie. 

Chrissy hesitated. 

“Very well,” she said, half re- 
luctantly. ‘“ Mrs Andrews, the 


nurse, is not very fond of admitting 
visitors into her own private do- 
main, but perhaps it may be 


risked for once in a way; so come 
along.” 

Following Chrissy, Phemie was 
presently introduced to two fat red- 
faced little boys, aged respectively 
three years and sixteen months, and 
who even at this tender age pre- 
sented a remarkable resemblance to 
their progenitor. Mrs Andrews, the 
head nurse, a sour-faced matron of 
sixty, who had likewise had the 
honour of rearing the present mas- 
ter of Blushwood, did not, in truth, 
look over delighted at the intru- 
sion. 

“If you had been pleased to let 
me know, ma’am, as you was ex- 
pecting visitors,” she said to Chrissy 
with a world of dignified reproof in 
her tone, “I would have taken care 
as the children was fit to be seen.” 

“Qh, never mind their clothes, 
nurse,” said Chrissy, hurriedly, and, 
as it seemed to Phemie, somewhat 
deprecatingly ; “they are quite 
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nicely dressed, and this is not a 
real visit either, but only my sister, 
Baroness Wolfsberg, who wanted 
to see her nephews. Come, baby,” 
she continued, bending down to 
pick up the youngest child from 
the floor, “show what a big boy 
you are, and say, ‘how do do’ to 
aunt Phemie.” 

But the child thus apostrophised 
set up a dismal howl at sight of his 
mother, and had to be relinquished 
to the nurse. 

“ Master Robert is rather frac- 
tious with his teeth to-day, ma’am,” 
she said, sententiously; ‘and it 
makes him scared like to see faces 
as he is disaccustomed to.” 

“What a strange person your 
nurse is!” remarked Phemie, when 
a few minutes later the two sisters 
had left the nursery. 

“Strange?” said Chrissy, inter- 
rogatively. 

“Well, yes—she almost looked 
as if she would have liked to turn 
me out of the nursery.” . 

“Oh, as to that,” returned 
Chrissy, with a rather hard little 
laugh, “that is just her manner. 
She does not like to be interfered 
with, or to show the children with- 
out her permission having previously 
been asked. I assure you that it is 
almost only on sufferance that I 
myself am permitted to penetrate 
into those sacred regions twice 
a-day.” 

“Then why do you not get rid 
of her if she is such a tyrant?” 

“Get rid of her! My dear 
Phemie, you simply don’t know 
what you are saying. Why, George 
would quite as soon think of get- 
ting rid of me as of parting from 
Andrews.” 

“But do you not find it very 
hard, very cruel, not to be able to 
see your children as much as you 
choose? When I had my little 
girl she was hardly ever out of my 
sight, but I had her for such a short 
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time —scarcely four months,” and 
Phemie’s eyes suddenly filled with 
tears. 

Chrissy passed her arm round her 
sister’s waist. 

“Poor Phemie, I am so sorry 
for you! and—and you must not 
think that I do not care for mine. 
I felt it too, just at first when I 
saw that they were taken so utterly 
out of my hands, but George would 
have it so: he said that I under- 
stood nothing about babies, and 
that everything must be left to 
Andrews. And that is true, She 
has a great deal of experience, and 
of course must know best ; whereas 
if I myself had to devote myself to 
the children, it would in many ways 
interfere with our riding and hunt- 
ing arrangements, and that would 
never do. And now I have got 
accustomed to letting things be as 
they are, and hardly feel it at all, 
except at passing moments.” 

“Poor Chrissy!” now said Phemie 
in her turn. 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—MR 


Mr Hamilton, on taking leave of 
Phemie after their expedition to 
Cockleburgh, had been firmly re- 
solved that this meeting should not 
be the last one—although he had 
not made up his mind as to how 
and where he was to see her again. 

Ronald Hamilton did not belong 
to the common order of lady-killers. 
He had reduced the pursuit of wo- 
man to a fine art, and having long 
since outlived all taste for facile 
victories, he only valued a conquest 
in proportion to the difficulties en- 
countered. He had been loved by, 
and after his fashion had loved, 
many more beautiful women than 
Phemie, but there were many cir- 
cumstances which tended to give to 
this adventure a peculiar zest. All 
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“Why poor?” retorted Chrissy, 
throwing back her head with an 
energetic gesture, while she dashed 
her hand over her eyes as though 
to conceal something which might 
possibly be there. ‘I have nothing 
to complain of, and I don’t mean 
to either. You see,” she went on, 
with a touch of that quaint philoso- 
phy which had always characterised 
her since childhood, “one cannot 
have everything in the world all at 
once, you know. NowI have got 
a great many things which most 
people would give their ears to 
have, and so, of course, it is only 
fair that there should be some tiny 
thing awanting. Now you, for in- 
stance, who have made what, from 
a worldly point of view, is generally 
called such a much worse marriage 
than mine, have probably got in- 
stead some things which I must do 
without.” 

“Yes,” thought Phemie to her- 
self, “‘ Chrissy is right—one cannot 
have everything at once.” 


HAMILTON'S MUSEUM. 


the conditions of their acquaintance 
had from the very first been interest- 
ing and out of the common run, 
dating from the Cinderella episode, 
when, as a plain insignificant child of 
nine, she had taken such prompt and 
energetic revenge for his insolent 
joke. Then he had met her eight 
years later, and had found the insig- 
nificant child transformed into a sing- 
ularly pretty girl, whose attitude of 
childish defiance had at once piqued 
and attracted him. Having origin- 
ally contemplated nothing further 
than a harmless flirtation —for it 
was not his habit to devote much 
attention to unmarried women, 
whose pursuit he had mostly found 
to afford but tame and profitless 
sport—the interest had been deep- 
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ened and enhanced by various 
little casualties. First there had 
been the measles, which seemed to 
have come but in order to defraud 
him of the three round dances he 
had hoped to claim at the Yeo- 
manry ball; and when about a year 
later they had met again, he had 
been surprised and mortified to 
find that Miss Dalrymple had 
meanwhile disposed of her hand 
and heart. It galled him more 
than he would have liked to ac- 
knowledge even to himself, to think 
that this mere schoolgirl, whom, 
contrary to his wont, he had con- 
descended to distinguish by his 
notice, should so easily have for- 
gotten him. Of course he had 
never intended to marry her, for 
matrimony does not enter into the 
calculations of such men as Mr 
Hamilton ; but an ignorant, inno- 
cent girl is not supposed to know 
that flirtation can have any other 
object but a legitimate one, and it 
would only have been natural and 
fitting, he thought, in his admirable 
masculine self-conceit, if she had 
gone on sighing and hoping for 
him a little longer. If she had 
even chosen to forget him for an 
Englishman, for some professedly 
good match like Mr Blushwood for 
instance, the wound to his vanity 
would have been less mortifying ; 
but to find that she had thus easily 
discarded his image for the sake 
of a mere foreigner, a fellow more- 
over possessed of next to no for- 
tune, increased the sense of morti- 
fication tenfold. 

Of course this mortification had 
been more or less of a transitory 
nature, for it is not to be supposed 
that he had gone on thinking unin- 
terruptedly of Phemie during the 
past four years: other women had 
come into his life, other faces and 
intrigues had meanwhile occupied 
his time and his thoughts, and but 
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for the chance rencontre in the 
railway carriage, it is probable that 
all recollection of Phemie Dal- 
rymple’s face would soon have 
faded from his memory. 

But now he had met her again, 
and straightway all was altered ; 
and finding her developed from a 
merely pretty girl to a singularly 
lovely and fascinating woman, to 
whom her four years’ residence 
abroad had moreover imparted a 
peculiar foreign charm, all his 
former admiration had instantane- 
ously been rekindled with ten- 
fold violence; and with it also 
revived the old galling sense of 
discomfiture and defeat. Almost 
as soon as he had again set eyes on 
Baroness Wolfsberg, Mr Hamilton 
had made up his mind that he 
would leave no stone unturned 
until he had scored a victory. It 
should go hard indeed if, after a 
few more such ¢éfe-d-téte walks 
as the one at Cockleburgh, he had 
not succeeded in touching her heart 
and turning her head. Chance 
too seemed disposed to constitute 
itself his ally in this matter, for 
what more providential arrange- 
ment could have been devised than 
her journey home alone and un- 
escorted? Is not a woman removed 
from her husband like a citadel 
whose garrison is half gained over 
and ready to surrender at the first 
energetic assault ? 

It was now over a week since 
Phemie had left Edinburgh for 
Blushwood Hall, and Mr Hamilton 
was ‘sitting at home engrossed in 
deep reflection. Home in this case 
was represented by a couple of 
furnished rooms in Castle Street, 
which, though seldom occupied by 
their tenant, and often remaining 
closed for eight or nine months at 
a time, yet afforded a convenient 
retreat whenever a gap occurred in 
the long line of invitations among 
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which he had only to pick and 
choose ; for, despite his somewhat 
loose antecedents, Ronald Hamilton 
was a favourite in many circles, 
and few indeed were the country- 
houses which did not consider it a 
privilege to number him amongst 
its guests. 

On the present occasion, at all 
events, taste and not necessity had 
caused him to linger on in Edin- 
burgh at a season when absolutely 
nothing was going on, and appa- 
rently regardless of the fact that 
various shooting invitations, includ- 
ing one from the Duke of B . 
were lying unanswered on his 
writing-table. Twice indeed Mr 
Hamilton had packed his portman- 
teau, announcing his intention of 
going up to the Highlands in quest 
of red - deer, only to unpack it 
again in the next hour, and to 
countermand the cab that had been 
ordered to convey him to the rail- 
way station. Mrs Ross, the old 
landlady, though accustomed to 
many vagaries on the part of her 
tenant, did not at all know what 
to make of his present mood, the 
more especially as her keen - eyed 
vigilance had been unable to detect 
any sign of female influence to 
offer a solution to the seeming 
riddle. Mr Hamilton generally 
dined at his club and spent his 
evenings alone, consuming an un- 
limited number of cigars, while 
those few stray visitors who had 
put in an appearance at his quarters 
had all belonged to the less inter- 
esting sex. 

He was alone again just now, as in 
the early dusk of the dull October 
afternoon he is thoughtfully smok- 
ing ‘his cigar while ruminating on 
the situation, much as a practised 
general may forecast his plan of 
campaign. His intercourse with 
Phemie had shown him that she 
must be very carefully approached, 
would he avoid the risk of spoiling 
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everything by a premature disclos- 
ure of tactics. Almost fastidiously 
delicate-minded as she was, and 
with a dash of what Mr Hamilton 
was pleased to designate as fantas- 
tic sentimentality, which, while im- 
parting to her personality a peculiar 
piquant charm, rendered her in- 
finitely more difficult of treatment, 
he had seen at a glance that none 
of the usual modes of allurement 
would here have a chance. This 
particular prize could only be carried 
off by an exceptionally insidious and 
Machiavellian course of strategy. 

“The reminiscences of her child- 
hood—yes, that is the right card 
to play here,” he said to himself, as 
he threw away another half-finished 
cigar to join the remains of several 
more cigars and cigarettes which, 
scarcely tasted, had been cast aside 
as unpalatable—a sure sign that he 
was worried or preoccupied to-day. 
“She must be made to feel that I 
alone am able to share her thoughts 
and can understand what she is 
suffering at finding so many things 
changed or swept away. Cinder- 
ella, Cockleburgh, and Laird’s Hill, 
all these must turn about be pressed 
into service as means towards the 
end. Out of such materials, if 
skilfully handled, endless capital 
may be made;—and stay! that 
Yeomanry ball for which she had 
promised me three round dances, 
and which fell through on account 
of the measles—and was there not 
something else as well? a ribbon or 
a flower she had given me in token 
of her promise? How dull-headed 
of me not to have remembered this 
before! I am positive there was 
something of the sort, although for 
the life of me I cannot recollect 
whether it was an old glove or else 
a bunch of violets she had worn at 
her waistband.” 

Mr Hamilton rose to his feet, 
and, taking a small Bramah key 
from his watch-chain, proceeded to 
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unlock an old inlaid secretaire which 
stood at the farther end of the room. 
It was now getting dark, and he 
had to light a couple of tapers in 
order to pass in review the miscel- 
laneous array of objects here stowed 
away. ‘The inside of the writing- 
table was divided off into pigeon- 
holes and little drawers, and almost 
every one of these several compart- 
ments was well stocked with objects 
that were as gregarious as they were 
suggestive. There were bunches 
and sprigs of withered flowers, suffi- 
cient to have rejoiced the eyes of 
any botanical student; locks of hair 
so numerous as to have furnished 
material for a singularly luxuriant 
wig, but for the fact of their being 
so hopelessly disparate in hue and 
length, as unlike one another as 
were the many photographs of 
pretty women neatly ranged in 
another compartment of the secre- 
taire. Five or six pigeon -holes 
were entirely filled with bundles 
of letters whose handwriting dis- 
played yet greater dissimilarity, 
ranging as they did from the deli- 
cately pointed caligraphy of an 
Italian duchess to the uneducated 
scrawl of an Irish peasant lass. 
Two or three fans, half-a-dozen 
single gloves, a silver-topped scent- 
bottle, a broken coral earring, and 
the pink satin slipper which had 
once adorned the little foot of a 
celebrated ballerina, along with 
some other articles or fragments 
less easy to define, completed the 
inventory of this curious collection, 
whose most unusual feature con- 
sisted in the admirable methodical 
precision with which all these dif- 
ferent items were arranged. Every 


packet of letters, neatly held to-’ 


gether by an elastic band, was en- 
dorsed in Mr Hamilton’s bold firm 
handwriting, with the writer’s name 
and the date of the correspondence; 
every lock of hair, and even each 
spray of withered flowers, had a 
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ticket attached to it containing in- 
formation as to its origin. 

It is not often that Don Juans 
are so careful and methodical in 
the arrangement of their victorious 
trophies, but Mr Hamilton did not 
belong to either of the usual classes 
of lady-killers, and was as far re- 
moved from the order of vulgar 
braggarts who love to display such 
tokens of fairfrail woman’s favour, as 
from those timid and discreet Love- 
laces who, as much from prudential 
motives as from delicacy, make a 
point of annihilating all compro- 
mising objects which might possibly 
lead to inconvenient consequences 
in the future. Mr Hamilton, it is 
true, never made boast of his con- 
quests otherwise than by a discreet 
smile or an eloquent silence which 
said more than words, but it went 
against his principles to destroy any 
prize he had won at this illegitimate 
game of skill; and his collection of 
trophies having long since become 
too voluminous to be easily con- 
trolled, he had seen the necessity 
of introducing some order into the 
contents of his museum, and not 
trusting solely to his own over- 
burdened memory for the identi- 
fication of single items, especially 
since he had once made the fatal 
mistake of rapturously alluding in 
a letter to the raven black curls of 
a high-born Spanish dame who had 
entertained for him something more 
than a passing fancy. The lady in 
question happening to be one of 
those fair Andalusian women who 
make special boast of their untar- 
nished blue blood, never forgave 
this lapse of memory ; and Ronald 
Hamilton, to whom unattainable 
things always presented the greatest 
charm, to this day regrets having 
lost the favour of a beautiful woman 
through his own ridiculous blunder. 

Such errors never occurred nowa- 
days; and thanks to the admirable 
precision, worthy of a better cause, 
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with which each single object was 
ranged and labelled, the collec- 
tor was enabled to distinguish and 
identify the most insignificant object 
after any lapse of time. And so on 
the present occasion a very few min- 
utes’ search in what Mr Hamilton 
was pleased to term the botanical 
compartment of his museum en- 
abled him to put his fingers on 
a much flattened and discoloured 
spray of artificial flowers, barely 
recognisable as being intended to 
represent a head of red horse-chest- 
nut blossom, and which certainly 
would have failed to convey any 
distinct impression to his mind 
without the accompanying ticket 
containing the following endorse- 
ment :— 


[Sept. 
Miss Dalrymple, 
Laird’s Hill, June 18, 1888. 


Mr Hamilton’s face brightened 
visibly as he held up this trophy 
to the light, by his action dis- 
lodging a little more of the re- 
maining colour, which soared aloft 
in a faint reddish cloud, leaving 
the flowers yet more faded and 
wan looking than before. 

“Blessed be the spirit of order 
and method!” he exclaimed, with 
the pleased recognition of conscious 
virtue meeting with its own reward. 
“This is the very thing required 
here, and with this ace of trumps 
in my hand the game is clearly 
mine.” 


CHAPTER XLIX.—A PARCEL. 


Leo’s answer to Phemie’s last 
letter, in which, half seriously, half 
playfully, she had announced her 
intention of not returning home 
until expressly begged to do so, 
had come in the shape of a bulky 
parcel sewed up in waxcloth, and 
plastered over with manifold labels 
and postmarks. 

It was during the breakfast hour 
at Blushwood Hall that the parcel 
was brought into the dining-room 
along with the usual daily quota 
of newspapers and letters, and so 
Phemie had necessarily been obliged 
to open it in public. 

“It is from Leo!” she exclaimed, 
catching sight of the handwriting 
on the address. 

“But what on earth can he be 
sending you?” asked Chrissy, who, 
having meanwhile taken a large 
carving- knife from the sideboard, 
was proceeding in rapid and busi- 
ness-like fashion to cut asunder 
the twine, whose substantial knots 
Phemie’s rather uncertain fingers 
had vainly been endeavouring to 


untie. “It is too soon for a 
Christmas present, and your birth- 
day does not fall at this time of 
the year.” 

The riddle was presently solved, 
as from out the paper wrappings 
Phemie drew a heavy shapeless 
garment composed of black cash- 
mere, and lined throughout with 
substantial grey fur—a garment 
which, though no doubt extremely 
serviceable in a climate like Nor- 
way or Russia, is yet decidedly 
calculated to act as extinguisher to 
those female charms which rashly 
confide themselves to its keeping. 

“My old sleighing cloak!” said 
Phemie, rather blankly, on realising 
that the parcel contained nothing 
further, and having vainly searched 
the papers for any accompanying 


‘note or letter. 


‘Mercy on us all, Phemie! Do 
you mean to say that you wear that 
monstrous creation?” inquired her 
sister, holding up the cloak for 
inspection, with an expression of 
almost incredulous horror on her 
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face. ‘Why, it is large enough to 
accommodate a couple of Phemies 
with ease!” 

Phemie now wondered how it 
was that the exceeding ugliness of 
the garment in question had never 
struck her before as vividly as it 
now did? The cloak had been a 
Christmas present from Leo when 
they had first come to Transylvania, 
and she had then been so touched 
and delighted at this token of his 
affection that she had bestowed 
but little thought on its outward 
appearance. Anything that her 
husband had given just then would 
have appeared lovely in her eyes. 
And what delicious drives they 
had had together in the open 
sleigh when, securely wrapped in 
this comfortable garment and seated 
by Leo’s side, they had explored 
the by-ways of the Transylvanian 
forests, transformed by the hoar- 
frost into glittering diamond and 
crystal alleys! How often had 
she been forced on those occasions 
to cling on to Leo’s arm in order 
to keep her seat at the giddy pace 
at which the sleigh was driven, 
and how hearty had been their 
merriment when occasionally the 
low overhanging branch of some 
ancient oak-tree had discharged its 
contents of snow upon their heads. 
As some such recollections had 
time to flit through Phemie’s mind, 
she felt it incumbent upon her to 
put in a word of defence for the 
poor old cloak which cut such a 
sorry figure thus transplanted into 
alien surroundings, and looked 
upon by callous and indifferent 
eyes. Certainly it was very ugly, 
as she was forced to acknowledge 
to herself, but neither could she 
forego a sort of sneaking fondness 
for an article whose sight brought 
back the vision of so many of 
her happiest hours. 

“Tf you had to drive three hours 
in an open sleigh by a temperature 
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of 20 degrees Réaumur, you would 
be thankful enough for a warm 
cloak like this,” she remarked, 
rather tartly. 

‘Not even two hundred degrees 
Réaumur could ever induce me to 
make such an utter sacrifice of my 
appearance,” said the younger sister, 
with great decision ; “ but the fur 
seems good enough,” she added, 
with an air of concession, as she 
felt it between her fingers. ‘‘ What 
sort of animal is it supposed to be? 
Squirrel? but no, it looks thicker 
than squirrel.” 

“Tt is grey fox,” said Phemie; 
but no sooner were the words out 
of her lips than she coloured up 
without exactly knowing why. 

Here Mr Blushwood, his ear 
caught by the sound of the magic 
word, looked up quickly from the 
perusal of his ‘ Field,’ with which 
he had hitherto been engrossed, 
and laying aside the paper, pre- 
pared to give his undivided atten- 
tion to the subject. 

“Fox? Grey fox? You really 
don’t mean to say so. I have 
never yet come across a fox of that 
colour.” 

“They are Siberian foxes, I 
believe,” explained Phemie. “ Leo 
ordered the skins expressly from 
Poland, because the fur is so much 
closer and thicker than ordinary 
fox or squirrel.” 

“Then I suppose these foxes 
have been shot, or they would not 
be here to tell the tale?” further 
pursued Mr Blushwood, who had 
been passing his fingers doubtfully 
and suspiciously over the fur, and 
addressing Phemie in a grave judi- 
cial fashion. 

“More probably trapped—I be- 
lieve that is the way that pro- 
fessional fur-traders obtain their 
wares.” 

“Trapped or shot, that is all 
one,” he returned, dropping the end 
of the cloak he had been holding 
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as though it had been some infected 
substance. ‘ Both are equally ille- 
gitimate fashions of destroying a 
fox, and there is not a pin’s head 
to choose between them.” 

“ But how else would you hunt 
foxes in a country which is covered 
with snow during nearly two-thirds 
of the year?” retorted Phemie. 
“You surely do not expect to find 
packs of correct English fox-hounds 
kept up all over Siberia.” 

“T never expect anything of 
barbarians.” 

“And,” pursued Phemie, who 
was feeling more and more irritated 
by the discussion which the arrival 
of her cloak had unwittingly pro- 
voked, “since it would be clearly 
impossible to hunt foxes across 
country in Siberia, what particular 
harm can there be in the natives 
trapping the foxes and selling their 
furs? If we wear sealskin and 
otters in order to keep ourselves 
warm, why should we not wear 
foxes as well?” 

“* My dear Phemie,” returned Mr 
Blushwood, dogmatically, as he re- 
sumed his ‘ Field’ with a pleased 
consciousness of the utter infalli- 
bility of his masculine conclusions, 
which were not to be shaken or 
upset by feminine argument or 
sophistry however ingenious, “a 
seal is a seal, and a fox isa fox. I 
have no wish to analyse the motives 
which may lead unthinking bar- 
barians to commit such a gross 
breach of propriety. Perhaps they 
are not to blame for knowing no 
better. All I can say is, that no- 
thing could induce me to permit 
my wife to wear a fox-lined 
mantle.” 

“ There is certainly no danger of 
my nourishing any surreptitious 
longing to array myself in these 
illicit skins, so long as they keep 
their present unattractive shape, 
and I would cheerfully freeze to 
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death sooner than make such a guy 
of myself,” remarked Chrissy; “but, 
fox or no fox, the fur is really good, 
as I said before, and if put in the 
hands of a decent furrier, something 
might be made of it. If you take 
my advice, you will send it to 
Williams in Regent Street, and give 
him carte-blanche to remodel it 
according to one of the fashionable 
shapes. I should recommend you 
to have it made up with dark-blue 
or ruby coloured cloth, and with 
collar and cuffs of skunk fur.” 

“No, thank you,” said Phemie, 
rising from the breakfast-table and 
taking up the shabby despised cloak 
in her arms with an almost tender 
gesture, like a true mother who can 
see only beauty in the homeliest of 
her offspring, and is loyally deter- 
mined to uphold it in face of the 
world’s opinion. “I like my old 
cloak just as it is, and it suits me 
perfectly—over there—at home. 
It would not feel at all like the 
same garment if it had been pulled 
to pieces and refashioned by a West- 
end tailor.” 

“Please yourself,” returned 
Chrissy, lightly. ‘‘ Perhaps, as you 
say, its ugliness does not really so 
much matter, if you only wear it in 
your savage Translyvanian forests, 
where there are no critics to con- 
demn its shape. But,” she added, 
abruptly, changing the subject, as 
Mr Blushwood, having finished the 
perusal of his ‘Field,’ prepared to 
leave the dining-room, “talking of 
dress, you have not yet told me 
what you intend wearing next week 
for the Hunt Ball. I am just 
going to write up to London to 
Madame Celestine about altering 
the lace trimming on my amethyst 
satin, and if you want something 
done for yourself at the same time, 
I could send the order. It is high 
time that you made up your mind 
about your dress.” 
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“There is nothing to make up 
my mind about,” returned Phemie, 
quietly, “since I have not the 
faintest intention of going to the 
ball.” 

“Not going to the Hunt 
Ball!” returned the younger sister, 
in accents of profoundest astonish- 
ment. 

“Neither to that nor to any 
other ball whatever. I don’t care 
for balls.” 

“ Neither do I in the abstract, yet 
one has to go to them occasionally.” 

“T don’t see the necessity—not 
in my case at all events. I should 
only be bored to death probably, 
and most undoubtedly should have 
a headache next morning.” 

“T always have a racking head- 
ache,” returned Chrissy, placidly ; 
“and my ankle that was sprained 
when I fell from horseback last 
week is not nearly cured yet. 
Were I only to consult my private 
feelings, I should infinitely prefer 
spending my evening on the chaise- 


longue to going to this ball.” 
“Then why do you go? Let’s 
stay at home and have a quiet even- 


ing together. It will be ever so 
much nicer.” 

“My dear Phemie, you simply 
don’t know what you are talking 
about. If it were any other ball it 
might be thought of, but to miss the 

Hunt Ball would be simply 
impossible.” 

“What is there so particularly 
sacred about the Hunt Ball?” 

“ Everything relating to fox-hunt- 
ing is sacred in this house, don’t 
you know, and George would be 
far less scandalised if I proposed 
giving up going to church in future 
than were I to announce my inten- 
tion of shirking the Hunt 
Ball.” 

** But surely George cannot be so 
foolish as to want you to go to this 
ball when your ankle is still so 
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painful? That would be positively 
childish.” 

“ All men are childish wherever 
their particular hobbies are con- 
cerned. Have you not yet found 
out that the only way to ensure 
happiness in married life is to bear 
continually in mind that men are 
but great babies after all, and must 
be humoured accordingly ?” 

“TI never could regard my hus- 
band as a baby,” burst out Phemie, 
rather hotly. 

“Then you are quite wrong, my 
dear, and will find out your mis- 
take sooner or later,” returned the 
younger sister, composedly. ‘Every 
man, even the wisest, is a baby upon 
some point, the only difference be- 
tween a child and a man being that 
you can cure the one of its follies, 
but not the other. That is just the 
mistake made by most women when 
they attempt to overthrow their 
husbands’ hobbies, whereas by a 
little wise concession they might 
make for themselves a tower of 
strength out of these very weak- 
nesses.” 

‘** A woman’s only influence over 
her husband should be through his 
heart,” interpolated Phemie. 

“Through his stomach is usually 
a far more direct road, as I have 
often remarked.” 

“Chrissy ! Itis positively wicked 
to talk like that !” 

‘“‘ That is common-sense, not wick- 
edness. You cannot deny that the 
nourishment of their mortal coil 
plays far more part in their lives 
than it does in ours? and that what 
would be called greediness in a 
woman is but natural in a man? 
A woman who is fond of eating is 
a monster, whereas a man with the 
same propensities is not a monster 
butsimply aman. They cannot help 
it, poor things, it is just their nature, 
if they are so terribly dependent 
upon what they eat and drink.” 
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“Perhaps,” assented Phemie, 
doubtfully ; “but, after all, it is 
not every man who thinks exclus- 
ively of his food. Now Leo is very 
easy to please on the whole: if 
only his Rindfleisch is soft enough, 
then he is quite satisfied.” 

‘“‘ But then, whenever the Reen- 
flesh, or whatever you call it, 
does happen to be hard, then of 
course he is in a devil of a 
temper.” 

“Oh no, of course not that. 
Leo is never really in a temper 
—but only , 

**But only he is more amiably 
disposed whenever the flesh has 
been prepared exactly to his lik- 
ing,” completed Chrissy, sardoni- 
cally. ‘Yes, I quite understand ; 
they are all alike on that point, and 
even the noblest and best of them 
feels a considerable accession of 
nobility and high-mindedness after 
a good dinner. Why, my dear, I 
know men who under the influence 
of a skilfully constructed vol-au- 
vent can talk like a St Francis of 
Sales and a Bayard rolled into one, 
but whom an indifferent hash made 
of the remains of yesterday’s roast 
mutton can momentarily reduce to 
the level of a Diocletian or Robes- 
pierre. Now a woman who has 
got that sort of a husband must of 
course make of the cuisine an ela- 
borate study, and instead of vainly 
trying to turn her unfortunate 
spouse into an anchorite, and teach- 
ing him to live upon roots and 
herbs, she must concentrate her 
mental faculties on the concoction 
of soups and sauces. Almost every 
conjugal virtue can be cooked in 
the saucepan or baked in the oven, 
by a woman who understands her 
business. Not that George is pre- 
cisely that sort of man either. He 
is not particularly troublesome about 
his food, although he certainly has 
nothing of the anchorite in him; 
but he has simply got fox on the 
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brain, and everything in the world 
is important or the reverse in his 
eyes in exact proportion to the 
relation in which it stands to fox- 
hunting ; and so, as it would be use- 
less to attempt to cure him of his 
particular monomania, the only 
sensible course was to share it, as 
I know that by giving him his 
head on this one subject I can 
have my way on almost every other 
point. That is why I am firmly 
resolved to go to the Hunt Ball 
to-morrow week, and even if my 
ankle gives me excruciating pain, 
I mean to dance every valse and 
every reel with all the scarlet coats 
that choose to ask me.” 

Phemie looked at her sister with 
a sort of puzzled admiration, and 
was silent for some moments, as 
though she were trying to reason 
out some mental problem which 
was disturbing her. 

“Tell me, Chrissy,” she said at 
last, almost diffidently : “now, sup- 
pose you had not married a fox- 
hunter at all, but quite a different 
sort of man, what would you then 
have done?” 

“Done? Why, of course I 
should have tried to find out in 
which direction his particular mad- 
ness lay, and should have identified 
myself with it to the best of my 
ability.” 

‘¢ Now, if it had been a man who 
did not even care about hunting?” 

“Why, then I should probably 
not have looked at a hound or a 
horse in my life.” 

“‘ And supposing, Chrissy,”—here 
Phemie dropped her voice and 
stooped down to pick up from the 
carpet a scrap of twine that had 
fallen there,— ‘just supposing, 
for argument’s sake, that you had 
married a foreigner, and lived in a 
country where foxes were shot, 
could you ever have got accustomed 
to that?” 

** Accustomed to shooting foxes? 
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Why, of course I should. Not 
only would I give my husband 
carte-blanche to shoot as many as 
he liked if his constitution seemed 
to demand it, but I should have 
shot them myself without the 
slightest compunction.” 

“Oh, Chrissy!” said Phemie, 
with a little gasp. 

“To be sure, and why not? Only, 
it is extremely improbable that I 
should ever have taken a foreigner 
as you have done: now that is a 


CHAPTER L.—THE 


Chrissy’s quaint philosophy still 
rang in Phemie’s ears, as after 
breakfast she went up to her bed- 
room with the intention of putting 
away the fur cloak in the press ; but 
instead of at once consigning the 
garment to the dark seclusion of 
the wardrobe, she sat down with 
it on the nearest armchair and fell 
into one of her frequent reveries. 
She felt loth to part immediately 
from this silent messenger which had 
come to her thus unexpectedly from 
her foreign home. Leo had touched 
the cloak but a few days ago, he 
had packed it up with his own 
hands ; and as she laid her cheek 
against a fold of the warm soft fur, 
it seemed to her as though it must 
contain some latent element of her 
husband’s personality, some linger- 
ing caress which he had breathed 
into its folds for his wife. 

Mechanically she plunged her 
hand into one of the large side- 
pockets. How warm they were, 
and how deep! but here at the 
bottom her fingers encountered 
something hard and prickly. What 
could it be? It was only a little 
fir-cone which her hand drew out, 
but its sight was sufficient to con- 
jure up a whole picture before her 
mental vision. Yes, that was the 
day when the sleigh had been upset, 
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sort of courage I scarcely should 
have had—but only, if I had 
once made the tremendous plunge 
of marrying a man of different 
nationality, after that everything 
else would have seemed a trifle in 
comparison. In for a penny in for 
a pound, you know, and I should 
have been equally ready to shoot 
foxes with a German, or to scalp 
enemies with a Red Indian husband, 
if my lines had been cast that 
way.” 


LITTLE FIR-CONE. 


—she remembered it all quite well. 
How cold it had been then! The 
thermometer marked nearly twenty 
degrees below zero. Leo, who was 
driving himself, as he usually did, 
without any servant in attendance, 
had suddenly felt his ears in danger 
of being congealed by the cold, and 
being unable to relax his grip on 
the reins for a single moment, the 
horse being unusually skittish, he 
had called upon Phemie to rescue 
these valuable organs from impend- 
ing destruction. 

‘“My ears, Liebchen! my ears! 
you must rub them warm for me, 
else they will drop off with the 
cold!” he had playfully said to her. 
But Phemie, much alarmed at the 
prospect of having an earless hus- 
band, had taken up the matter very 
seriously, and applied friction so 
vigorously to the affected parts, 
that presently they were glowing 
like a couple of red-hot furnaces. 

** Will that do now, Leo, do you 
think? Are they quite, quite warm 
again ?” she had asked, pausing for 
a moment in the occupation, her 
own face all aglow with the exer- 
tion of her action. But Leo, who 
apparently found the process of 
having his ears rubbed by his wife 
a very agreeable one, had only 
laughed, and told her to go on 
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rubbing. The left ear was begin- 
ning to feel rather better, he grudg- 
ingly admitted, but the right one 
was not nearly warm enough yet, 
and so Phemie had been obliged to 
stand up on the sleigh and stretch 
out her arm to reach the other side 
of his face. 

Then it had been that the horse, 
seeing the inmates of the sleigh so 
comfortably engrossed with each 
other, had taken a mean and sur- 
reptitious advantage of the situation 
by choosing that precise moment 
for bolting, so unexpectedly that 
Phemie, not having had time to 
regain her seat, was abruptly thrown 
out of the vehicle. She fell upon 
a deep snowdrift, and was none the 
worse for the little mishap. Rosy 
and laughing, she had extricated 
herself from her cold ermine wrap- 
pings, scarcely even alarmed by the 
incident, and while waiting for her 
husband to rejoin her, she had spent 
the time in picking up dry fir-cones 
for her tame squirrel at home. But 
what Phemie never could forget was 
Leo’s face, when, having at length 
subdued the runaway horse, he had 
returned in search of her. How 
pale he looked! and how great had 
been his expression of relief when 
he had at last convinced himself 
that he really held his little wife 
safe and sound in his arms! And 
then how, all the way home, he had 
kept asking her over and over again 
whether she had caught no chill 
from the involuntary snow-bath— 
refusing to be satisfied by her re- 
iterated assurances that she felt as 
warm as a toast, and that her feet 
were as dry as bones. 

Phemie now put her hand into 
the second pocket, hoping to find 
in it another such precious talis- 
man as the little fir-cone. Nor 
was she wholly disappointed, for 
here, affixed to the lining by a 
safety-pin, was a folded-up piece of 
paper, which had previously escaped 
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her notice. A note from Leo! How 
stupid of her not to have thought 
of this before! Of course, he never 
would have sent off the parcel with- 
out enclosing a letter, and what 
place so well adapted for the pur- 
pose as one of the deep, roomy 
pockets? She opened the note and 
read as follows :— 


“My pear Puemie” (why does 
he not call me Liebchen as usual? 
she mentally interpolated, with a 
slight heart-sinking),—* As your re- 
turn to Transylvania seems so very 
uncertain, and, as you tell me, is 
likely to be prolonged into the 
winter, I have thought it prudent 
to send your winter mantle for the 
journey home, which in December 
or January would be bitterly cold.” 

“T had never dreamt of staying 
as long as January, or even Decem- 
ber,” muttered Phemie to herself. 

“Having contemplated such a 
prolonged stay in England, it was 
extremely imprudent on your part 
to have neglected taking warm 
wraps with you. By a little fore- 
thought, you would thus have 
avoided the expense of sending 
this parcel, which, if I mistake 
not, will amount to five or six 
florins. I would have enclosed 
your fur boots as well, but on 
examining them closely, I find 
that the soles are rather thin, and 
would require to be renewed ; s0, 
as I do not wish to delay the parcel 
on that account, it will be better 
that you should purchase new fur 
boots—I suppose such things are 
not utterly unknown in England? 
—for the journey. 

*T have nothing particular to 
tell you of our life here: one day is 
much like the other. Most people 
are very busy with the arrange- 
ments for the Carrousel which is 
intended to be ridden in December, 
but as I take no part in the enter- 
tainment, this does not affect me. 
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Gold Riki—the Frau Oberstin, I 
mean— was gracious enough to 
single me out for the honour of 
being her partner in the Louis XV. 
quadrille, which is to be performed 
by eight ladies and eight gentlemen, 
all in rococo costumes, and with 
powdered wigs; but I managed to 
excuse myself on the plea of over- 
work with the recruits, and now I 
hear that Immhausen has been taken 
in my place, although he too would 
gladly have shirked the matter—for 
he has been growing tremendously 
stout of late, and would doubtless 
prefer to spend his leisure hours at 
home in his comfortable arm-chair, 
opposite his equally plump little 
wife, than to be jolted about the 
riding-school in company of a set 
of harum-scarum young fellows, to 
whom it is all one whether they 
are standing on their heels or their 
heads. 

“ My real motive in declining to 
join the Carrousel was that I do 
not care to be thrown in daily con- 
tact with the Colonel, who of late 
has been more than usually obnoxi- 
ous on the subject of his old hobby, 
the fat and thin horses, This well- 
worn theme seems in fact to be 
lately developing to a positive 
mania, and at times I find my 
position towards him so unbearable 
that I am seriously thinking of 
applying for a change of regiment, 
as I feel convinced that something 
disagreeable would probably occur 
if I remained much longer under 
his command. 

“By the by, Poldi has lately 
written to say that this winter may 
possibly bring an unwelcome altera- 
tion in his situation, for as his 
term of service with the Archduke 
will soon have expired, unless by 
special favour he can obtain a re- 
newal of the appointment, he will 
be forced to return to the troop. 
He does not seem at all enchanted 
at the prospect, and I am sure that 
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he would feel the change very 
keenly, for after the gay life he has 
been leading in Vienna the last 
two years, removal to a dull country 
station would probably seem little 
short of exile. Tastes differ, of 
course, and to be an idle hanger-on 
at an archducal court is the very 
last thing I should ever have desired 
for myself. Perhaps it may seem 
ridiculous to say so, but whenever I 
see the Immhausens I feel inclined 
to envy them in spite of their 
many absurdities. They are such 
a thoroughly comfortable, contented 
looking couple, without any par- 
ticularly lofty aspirations it is true, 
but so loyally satisfied with each 
other and with the surroundings in 
which they live, that one cannot 
help admiring them.” 

Here the letter ended rather 
abruptly, being merely signed— 

*¢ Your affectionate husband, 

“Leo WOoLFSBERG.” 


In no lightly strung musical 
instrument are the chords so easily 
disturbed and unsettled as are those | 
subtile fibres by which the souls of 
husband and wife are connected. 
Though strong as iron links to re- 
sist death and danger, they are yet 
so delicately fashioned as to be 
sensitively influenced by the merest 
breath of air, and it often requires 
but the accidental touch of some 
outward circumstance abruptly to 
transform the exquisite harmony of 
two united hearts beating in unison 
into a harsh and discordant jangle. 
Few indeea are aware how much 
hangs in the balance at these mo- 
ments when even the most loyal 
hearts have got out of tune with 
themselves and each other, and 
whether in the next hour the tran- 
sient cloud which has come between 
them will have passed away or else 
will have darkened and deepened 
sufficiently to overshadow a whole 
lifetime, will mostly depend upon 
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circumstances lying out of our own 
control. If robbers only knew, 
there is a day when the door of 
the best guarded safe is left ajar 
unawares; if soldiers only knew, 
there is an hour when one spot on 
the enemy’s ramparts remains un- 
watched ; if men only knew, there 
comes a moment in the life of the 
most virtuous woman when her 
heart is assailable; and if at that 
precise moment the tempter hap- 
pens to be near and recognises his 
opportunity, the result is an almost 
foregone conclusion. 

There was a decided frown on 
Phemie’s delicate brow as she folded 
up her husband’s letter. All the 
yearning tenderness of a little while 
ago had fled as by magic, leaving 
in its place a feeling of mortified 
disappointment, caused fully as 
much by what the letter omitted 
to say as by what actually stood 
there written. Why need Leo 
have gone out of his way to praise 
up that tiresome fat Immhausen 
couple? and how easily he seemed 
to have resigned himself to the pro- 
longed separation without even at- 
tempting to persuade her to curtail 
her Scotch visits! The irritation 
of the moment made her incapable 
of guessing that Leo’s calm indiffer- 
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ence was merely assumed, nor did 
she perceive the obvious discrepancy 
which lay between this assumption 
of indifference and the hot haste 
with which he had deemed it 
necessary to despatch the fur cloak 
without even waiting to have the 
sleighing-boots resoled. 

The frown was still on Phemie’s 
brow as she hung away the fur 
cloak in the darkest corner of the 
mahogany wardrobe without be- 
stowing on it another glance; and 
it was with a hard, almost a violent, 
gesture that she flung the little fir- 
cone into the open fireplace. The 
low burning coals indolently smoul- 
dering beneath their layer of pearl- 
grey ashes now regained a transient 
animation, and eagerly put forth 
myriads of little fork - tongued 
flames to take possession of their 
victim. It was in vain that the 
little fir-cone twisted and turned in 
the fire like some living thing seek- 
ing to escape from its persecutors. 
Dry and brittle with age, it could 
offer but a feeble resistance to the 
greedy flames. There was a succes- 
sion of short sharp cracks like pistol 
reports, and then, as the fire sank 
back into its former torpor, there 
remained no more trace of what 
had been there a minute ago, 


CHAPTER LI.—GOING TO THE MEET. 


Next morning Chrissy came 
down to breakfast in her riding- 
habit. The shire hounds 
were going to meet some five miles 
off for the first time that season, and, 
as a matter of course, the Blush- 
wood couple were to be of the 
number of those who shed the 
light of their countenance on the 
scene. Chrissy never missed a meet 
on any account: no weather was 
too raw, no wind too bleak, to keep 
her from the hunting-field if George 
had expressed his intention of 


going, and there was something 
almost heroic in the manner in 
which she cheerfully made all her 
own tastes and conveniences sub- 
servient to this one leading idea. 

Phemie had in vain been urged to 
appear in the field ; she had brought 
no riding-habit with her, she said, 
but her real reason, which she did 
not care to proclaim aloud, was 
that she knew that Leo would have 
strongly objected to the notion of 
his wife exposing herself to the 
dangers of the hunting-field, unless 
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he were there to watch over her. 
Despite the shrinking reserve of 
her nature, Phemie was no physical 
coward, and by her husband’s side 
would have been ready to take the 
stiffest fence with impunity, but 
the anxious, almost ridiculous, 
solicitude with which he always 
surrounded her had made her just 
a trifle helpless, as those who have 
always had an arm to lean upon 
invariably are when they find it 
suddenly removed. Without being, 
therefore, directly afraid of trust- 
ing herself on the back of an un- 
known hunter, she would have felt 
it to be a strange and uncongenial 
sensation to be left entirely to her 
own guidance, and she certainly 
felt no match for the intrepid 
Chrissy, who, always well to the 
front in every run, was perfectly 
well able to take care of herself. 

Mr Blushwood, as he noted 
Phemie’s reluctance to accept a 
mount from his stables, imputed 
her hesitation to a perfectly wrong 
motive, and as with only half-veiled 
scorn he gave orders for the pony- 
chaise to be kept in readiness to 
convey Baroness Wolfsberg to the 
meet, he felt more than ever con- 
vinced that fate had been very kind 
in giving him the younger instead 
of the elder sister as wife. Beauty 
was but skin-deep after all, he sagely 
reflected, and what could the most 
beautiful woman in the world avail 
him if she were timid or uncertain 
in the saddle ? 

“And to think that I actually 
missed eleven runs for her sake!” 
he wound up his reflections, with 
a sort of gentle wonder at his 
own bygone infatuation. Eleven 
runs lost for ever for the sake of a 
woman who not only preferred the 
seat of a pony-chaise to the back of 
a hunter, but had, moreover, dis- 
played the unaccountably bad taste 
of choosing a foreigner in preference 
to himself ! 
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“So sorry to leave you alone,” 
said Chrissy, giving her sister a 
more than usually affectionate kiss 
as the horses were being brought 
round to the door. “I should so 
much have enjoyed driving you my- 
self and letting you see something 
of the sport. The pony-carriage is 
so light that it can be taken up any 
of the narrow lanes, and as I know 
every inch of the country by heart, 
the most likely coverts, and the pre- 
cise line across country which the 
fox may be expected to take, I 
could have piloted you to perfec- 
tion. However, it can’t be helped, 
and so you must just trust to 
Donald for finding the right short 
cuts as well as he can: unfortu- 
nately he has not yet been here 
long enough to know all the by- 
ways.” 

“Well, Chrissy, are you never 
coming along?” now called out Mr 
Blushwood’s impatient voice. 

“ Directly, George. I must just 
tell Donald that if the run takes an 
eastern direction, as it probably 
will, he is to be sure and drive 
Phemie up the old road towards 
Laverock Knowe quarry: it is the 
best place for obtaining a good 
bird’s-eye view of the situation,” 

And then, in the twinkling of an 
eye, Chrissy was up in the saddle, 
and almost without giving herself 
time to settle her skirt, or to take 
up the reins properly, was briskly 
trotting down the avenue along 
with her pink-coated spouse. 

The morning was radiantly beau- 
tiful, and a slight, almost impercep- 
tible, tinge of hoar-frost, presently 
to be put to flight by the sun’s 
triumphant rays, hung over every- 
thing like a delicate veil. As 
Phemie, following presently in the 
wake of the riders, drove along 
in the pony-carriage, her road led 
her through narrow lanes between 
straggling hawthorn hedges, where 
in summer-time the wild flowers 
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grew luxuriantly rank, but which 
now at this season of decay were 
almost more lovely than they had 
been in their mid-summer glory ; 
for Death is no less beautiful than 
life, and autumn, like an old co- 
quette who feels the necessity of 
donning more brilliant raiment to 
set off her decaying charms, loves 
to replace the pale uncertain hues 
of spring and early summer by 
deeper and more vigorous tints. 
Decked out in the red-and-gold 
splendour of their autumn garb, 
the dying hedgerows glowed with 
an almost regal magnificence, to 
which the frosty dewdrops, strewn 
about like a shower of broadcast 
diamonds, imparted additional 
lustre. What mattered it that 
the sap of life had long since 
fled from the clinging garlands of 
wild hop which wreathed the 
bushes in graceful tangles? Ap- 


proaching winter had but turned 
their green into gold; and as they 
hung there, dry and brittle to the 


touch, they looked like the rare 
production of some ancient Ve- 
netian goldsmith. Did not the 
bronze and russet hues of straw- 
berry and dead fern more than 
atone for the loss of dim harebells 
and sallow primrose? And who 
could regret the wild eglantine 
roses, whose pale fleeting beauty 
had now been replaced by a rich 
harvest of coral hips? 

Suddenly the coral hips seemed 
to be flowing together in connected 
patches ; and as with a last sharp 
turn the pony-carriage emerged 
from the lane, they came abruptly 
upon the scene of the meet. Some 
twenty riders, chiefly attired in 
the hunting colours, were here 
assembled, all in that state of 
joyous bustle characteristic of such 
occasions, exchanging noisy greet- 
ings or shouting out emphatic as- 
surances as to the self-evident 
magnificence of the weather. Some 
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of the riders had drawn near the 
carriages in order to pay their 
respects to the ladies who, like 
Phemie, were here to-day in the 
passive character of spectators, 
while others had dismounted for 
the object of tightening a girth 
or readjusting the curbs of their 
impatient hunters, which, snorting, 
stamping, and pawing the ground, 
were fretting at the prolonged de- 
lay of the start. At the entrance 
of a field close by the hounds were 
waiting in a paroxysm of no: less 
ill-suppressed impatience for the 
moment of throwing off, some of 
the younger and more impetuous 
among them giving occasional vent 
to their feelings by a low whine 
of agonised suspense, or a yelp of 
pain when occasionally called to 
order by a sharp flick from the 
thong of one of the whips. 
While Chrissy was repeating to 
her sister the injunctions regarding 
the road to be followed, Phemie 
suddenly perceived Mr Hamilton 
not ten paces off talking to two 
rather flashily dressed women who 
had come on a drag. Although his 
head was half averted, and he had 
made no sign of recognition, yet 
the impression was somehow con- 
veyed to Phemie that her arrival 
bad not been unnoticed by him. 
Nor was she mistaken, for a few 
minutes later, as half involuntarily 
she glanced again in his direction, 
he detached himself from the party 
on the drag and came towards her, 
with a few commonplace words of 
greeting which included both sisters. 
Then before half-a-dozen phrases 
had been exchanged there was a 
stir among the group of riders 
which put an end to all further 
talk. The huntsman was already 
leading his pack across a field- 
path in the direction of a fir 
copse which lay at the junction 
of two gently undulating hills. 
In the twinkling of an eye, each 
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horse’s head had been turned in 
the same direction, conversation 
and flirtation were abruptly broken 
off, each rider, as he pressed after 
the huntsman, having no other 
thought but to secure a favourable 


lace in the run that might be ex- * 


pected to follow: it was almost as 
though each single rider, horse and 
hound, were but parts of some 
gigantic piece of machinery which 
had been put in motion by a single 
touch, so visible, almost palpable, 
was the inspiration by which all 
alike were animated. 

Mr Hamilton, after a hasty salute, 
had trotted off to join the others, 
and Phemie, as she watched the 
fast receding band of bright figures 
wending their way over the stub- 


CHAPTER LII.—A GOLDEN 


For some little time the pony- 
chaise had followed the highroad in 
the wake of the other carriages, with- 
out, however, being able to obtain 
any but very passing glimpses of 
what was going on, for the two first 
coverts having been drawn blank, 
the hounds had betaken themselves 
over the shoulder of the hill to 
search the common which lay be- 
yond. In order to approach this 
new scene of action, they were oblig- 
ed to make a wide circuit through 
a network of country roads, and 
presently Phemie was aroused to 
the consciousness that they had 
dropped away from the other vehi- 
cles, and were alone on a deserted 
track which seemed to stretch away 
indefinitely between walls of deep 
emerald gorse, flecked here and 
there by a tardy cluster of golden 
blossom. Apparently they must 
have taken a wrong turn a little 
while back, she disconsolately re- 
flected, and was just wondering 
whether it would not be wiser to 
retrace their paces, when an unex- 
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ble, was conscious of a strange 
feeling of disappointment which 
she did not attempt to analyse! 
It was hard to remain here tied 
down to the slower paces of the 
pony-carriage, while those others 
were soaring onwards as though 
borne by invisible wings. She too 
had caught the infection of the 
general inspiration, and the com- 
bination of the pink coats, and the 
confused murmur of eager voices, 
seen and heard through the medium 
of the crisp morning air, had gone 
to her head like a draught of cham- 
pagne. Her uppermost thought at 
the moment was regret for her own 
pusillanimity which had caused her 
to decline her brother-in-law’s offer 
of a mount. 


PATH. 


pected wave of sound struck upon 
her ear. It was the distant music 
of the pack, far off and feeble as 
yet, but sufficiently marked to in- 
dicate that something was taking 
place somewhere or other. 

“ If only we could get out of this 
furze,” said Phemie, standing up in 
the pony-carriage in an agony of 
suspense, and vainly endeavouring, 
by craning her neck in the direc- 
tion of the sound, to discern some 
figure or landmark which would 
serve as clue. ‘‘ Where is that road 
to the quarry, Donald, that Mrs 
Blushwood told us to follow?” 

But Donald only shook his head, 
as he was forced to confess his 
utter inability to solve the question 
of their actual bearings. He was 
new in these parts, he said in ex- 
cuse, and the local names were as 
yet unfamiliar to him. Maybe if 
they went on a bit they would meet 
some of the country folk farther on, 
who would be able to guide them 
aright, was the only lucid sugges- 
tion he was capable of offering. 
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“Very well, drive on,” agreed 
Phemie, impatiently, “and for 
heaven’s sake let us try to get out 
of this wilderness of furze! It feels 
like being in prison to be sur- 
rounded on all sides by these 
odious bushes.” 

But scarcely had the words left 
her lips than she became aware of 
a sort of rustling sound in the 
dry furze close at hand, and almost 
simultaneously a small dark object 
ran across the road at no great 
distance, some thirty or forty 
yards ahead maybe from the spot 
where the ponies had been drawn 
up. Phemie, peering shortsight- 
edly through her eyeglass, had only 
been able to distinguish that it was 
a quadruped of some sort which had 
darted across the deserted road, to 
disappear at once in the furze be- 
yond—something like a dog in ap- 
pearance, but running closer to the 
ground than a dog usually does, 
and with smoother more stealthy 
motion. 

“The fox! tally ho! tally ho!” 
cried Donald, standing up in the 
carriage and giving vent to his 
feelings in a series of deafening, 
ear-rending shouts, which had not 
yet had time to die away when 
from the rear there came a panting 
frenzied gang of half-grown boys, 
all running at the top of their 
speed, and hoarsely shouting out 
something unintelligibly vague. 

“Can you tell us the road to 
Laverock Knowe quarry?” called 
out Phemie, with agonised entreaty, 
as, sweating and breathless, they 
shot past the carriage. 

“The tod’s gone up the glen! 
The tod’s gone up the glen!” is all 
she can make out in reply, and then 
they too are gone, for they have 
plunged into a narrow side-path, 
and are presently lost in the gorse. 

But now the still autumn air be- 
gins to vibrate with other sounds, 
which seem to break out around her 
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all at once. The distant murmur 
of a few minutes past grows and 
swells until its character can no 
longer be mistaken. It is the full- 
voiced chorus of the hounds giv- 
ing tongue nearer, ever nearer ; and 


“presently, before she has time to 


realise what is happening, the road 
in front of the carriage is crossed at 
the self-same spot where the fox had 
traversed it by another quadruped, 
white this time, running even more 
swiftly with nose well to the ground. 
It is the oldest and wariest of the 
foxhounds leading on its comrades 
to glory. Scarcely half-a-dozen 
yards behind they follow, all run- 
ning like the wind, and “ speaking ” 
as they run, their voices so harmoni- 
ously blended as seemingly to pro- 
ceed from but one pair of lungs. 
The huntsman is close at their heels, 
and then, riding fast and jealously 
of each other, come half-a-dozen 
other pink coats with one dark 
coat amongst them. Phemie has 
just had time to recognise Mr 
Hamilton as he shoots past her 
with the rest. 

How handsome he looks! and 
how well he manages his obstreper- 
ous hunter! The very beaw idéal 
of an Englishman, seen thus to full- 
est advantage ; and after him come 
other figures, and soon the desolate 
common has grown alive with 
horses and men. Pink is the 
predominant colour, and as the 
riders crop up either singly or in 
groups of twos and threes amid the 
gorse, they look like great red but- 
terflies flitting over an emerald sea. 
Fast and furious is the pace, all 
eyes are strained in one direction, 
all spirits animated by one common 
thought, all hopes and wishes cen- 
tred in one identical object. Let 
poets maunder senselessly of the 
sweet unanimity of two loving 
hearts beating in unison. What 
but sentimental exaggeration is this 
in comparison to the absolute trans- 
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fusion of souls which temporarily 
takes place between a score of men 
of diametrically opposed political, 
religious, and moral opinions, when 
linked together by the common 
bond formed by one little red- 
coated animal ? 

With breathless excitement 
Phemie had watched the brilliant 
pageant as it flashed past her, a 
gorgeous picture all painted in red 
and green and gold; but then, 
when the last figure of a laggard 
huntsman had been swallowed up 
in the sea of furze, and the music 
of the pack died away to a 
faint echo in the distance, she 
leant back in the carriage with a 
heavy sigh which seemed to come 
from the very depths of her heart. 
How lonely she felt and how deso- 
late, without any one by her side 
to whom she could confide her 


thoughts and impressions, and how 
selfishly callous to her feelings were 
all those other people who were 
so utterly engrossed by the sport 
they were following as to have ears 


and eyes for nothing else. Why, 
even Chrissy, as she had caught a 
passing glimpse of her sitting well 
back in the saddle, and with teeth 
firmly set in anticipation of a fence 
which she knew to be coming, had 
not even vouchsafed her a glance 
as she passed ; and Mr Hamilton, 
too, had he seen her or not? She 
could not feel sure on this point, 
for though he made no sign of rec- 
ognition, it had seemed to her that 
his eyes had rested for just one mo- 
ment on the pony-carriage and its 
occupants. But of course it was 
foolish of her to imagine that he 
could have checked himself in the 
run for her sake, she admitted, with 
a little tardy wonder at her own 
folly for having ever entertained the 
shadow of such a thought! How 
could even the Venus di Milone 
herself hope to rival the fascination 
exercised by the fox in the heart of 
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all true votaries of the sport? Only 
Leo would have thought differently, 
and would not have minded giving 
up any pleasure for her sake—of 
that she felt sure. But then Leo is 
not a real fox-hunter, which makes 
all the difference—she wound up 
her reflections with a mixture of 
tenderness and disdain, she hardly 
knew which. 

After a little more aimless driving 
about, the pony-carriage at last suc- 
ceeded in shaking itself free of the 
golden labyrinth, and emerged on 
to the high-road, where Phemie 
gladly accepted Donald’s suggestion 
that they should drive to the nearest 
toll-bar, where some more reliable 
information on the subject of their 
bearings and of the direction which 
the run had subsequently taken 
might presumably be obtained. 
Long before, however, the toll-bar 
had been reached, they caught sight 
of a solitary horseman coming down 
the road towards them at a brisk 
trot. 

“That must be one of the hunts- 
men,” exclaimed Phemie, hopefully. 
“‘ Now at last we shall be able to 
find out where we are,” and a 
moment later she told herself that 
the figure of the approaching horse- 
man bore a remarkable resemblance 
to Mr Hamilton. 

Mr Hamilton in truth it turned 
out to be, and the reason of his 
appearance was presently explained. 
The run which had promised so 
brilliantly had received an unex- 
pected check, for in crossing a 
stream the scent had been lost, and 
the hounds, after several abortive 
attempts to recover it, and repeated 
false starts in various directions, 
had been forced to confess them- 
selves worsted for the nonce. 

“They are now going to draw 
the coverts round Rig-End farm” 
—he wound up his explanation— 
“and so if you will let me show 
you the way to Laverock Knowe 
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quarry, I can promise you a good 
bird’s-eye view of whatever is going 
to happen ?” 

“Then was it Chrissy who sent 
you for me after all?” exclaimed 
Phemie, gratefully, while she men- 
tally retracted all the hard things 
she had been thinking of her sister 
just now. “It was real kind of 
her, to be sure. But how on earth 
did you manage to find me, I 
wonder ?” 

Mr Hamilton did not think it 
necessary to reply to the first part 
of the phrase, which perhaps he 
may have regarded more as an as- 
sertion than a question, but he bent 
a little nearer to the pony-carriage 
as he answered in a low voice in- 
tended to reach her ear alone— 

“T always know how to find a 
thing when it is worth the search.” 

The road to Laverock Knowe 
was a rough cart-track, seldom now 
made use of for anything more 
ambitious than a wheelbarrow, 
which gave some semblance of 
reason to Mr Hamilton’s suggestion 
that the pony-carriage, along with 
his own hunter, intrusted to a pass- 
ing labourer, should be left below, 
while together they proceeded on 
foot up the steep pathway which 
was a decided short cut to the old 
disused quarry. 

Phemie was somewhat taken 
aback on realising that she had 
again let herself in for a lengthened 
téte-a-téte with Mr Hamilton ; but 
how was it possible to decline the 
arrangement without a ridiculous 
and wholly unnecessary assumption 
of prudery? And of course it was 
all right since it was Chrissy her- 
self who had delegated Mr Hamil- 
ton to go in quest of her: this 
quite divested their meeting of any 
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clandestine appearance, and made 
it seem quite natural and proper. 

Her latent scruples lulled to 
sleep by such convenient reflec- 
tions, Phemie gave herself up en- 
tirely to the pleasure of the moment: 
the slight exertion entailed by walk- 
ing uphill was delightfully exhil- 
arating after the enforced inaction 
of the last two or three hours, and 
she felt her spirits rise with every 
step that disclosed a wider vista of 
the landscape below. She had lost 
the desolate sense of loneliness by 
which she had been oppressed a 
little while ago, and once more it 
had chanced to be Mr Hamilton 
whose presence had power to dispel 
her depression and rekindle the 
golden sunshine. 

Golden indeed was the path they 
were now treading together, for 
here also gaudy furze, alternating 
with the glowing amber of decay- 
ing beech leaves, and the yet 
brighter hues of maple and bil- 
berry, had scaled the heights, plant- 
ing flaming brands wherever a foot- 
ing could be obtained. As far as 
the eye could reach all up the hill- 
side, their gold had been flung in 
wanton profusion. Even the jagged 
face of the old disused stone quarry 
had received a shower of golden 
pieces which had lodged them- 
selves in every available fissure and 
cranny, while the overhanging crest 
of the sandstone cliffs glowed in an 
unbroken line of molten gold. 

Seeing the upward path unrolled 
so bright and smilingly before her, 
how should Phemie have suspected 
that its golden twistings and turn- 
ings were in reality leading her 
perilously near to a yawning black 
abyss synonymous with ruin and 
desolation ? 
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THE MYSTERY OF “THE QUEEN’S MARIE.” 


Mr Courtuore’s new ‘ History 
of English Poetry’ (Macmillan) 
revives a theory that the touching 
ballad of ‘“*Mary Hamilton,” or 
‘‘The Queen’s Marie,” is not older 
than the year 1719. This hypoth- 
esis, supported by the unrivalled 
authority of Professor Child of 
Harvard, has now for at least 
eighty-five years been before the 
world, yet it comes as a startling 
novelty to some reviewers. To 
Mr Courthope the opinion is not 
unwelcome, as it harmonises with 
his general doctrine of the popular 
ballad and its debt to literary 
poetry and romance. On this 
theme one would fain break a lance 
with Mr Courthope, but it may 
be less tedious to examine the 
facts about ‘“‘The Queen’s Marie,” 
and to show cause for the belief 
that it is not of 1719, but a 
popular poem of Queen Mary’s 
time. Historically correct it is 
not; at most it is a popular per- 
version of facts which occurred at 
the Court of Queen Mary. 

The subject of this ballad, which 
we still occasionally hear sung to 
a crooning old melody, is familiar 
to every one. In a crowd of vari- 
ous versions, where names, details, 
and phrases all differ wildly, we 
discern that a maid - of - honour 
(often, but not always, styled 
“Mary Hamilton”) was hanged 
for the murder of her illegitimate 
child at the Court of Mary Stuart. 
No maid -of-honour, in point of 
fact, suffered thus in Mary’s reign. 
What, then, is the origin of the 
ballad? what is its history? The 
first known literary reference to 
the poem is made by Burns in a 


letter to Mrs Dunlop (January 25, 
1790). Burns is speaking of the 
wanderings of the Scots: “I re- 
member a stanza in an old Scottish 
ballad, which, notwithstanding its 
rude simplicity, speaks feelingly to 
the heart :— 


‘ Little did my mother think, 
That day she cradled me, 
What land I was to travel in, 
Or what death I should die.’ ” 


This is the exclamation of Mary 
Hamilton, in the ballad, as she 
waits for death. In 1802 Scott 
published three stanzas of the 
ballad in his ‘Border Minstrelsy’ 
(ii. 154). He remarked that the 
whole piece might probably be 
recovered, In his fourth impres- 
sion (of 1810, vol. iii. p. 87) he 
made up “a complete edition by 
copies from various quarters,” es- 
pecially using a text furnished 
by Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe. 
Sharpe put forth his own copy 
in a ‘Ballad-Book’ of 1823, re- 
printed, with additions, in 1880. 
Several oral versions were also 
collected by Motherwell, Buchan, 
Skene of Rubislaw, Kinloch, Fin- 
lay, and others. We may add 
(what is apparently unknown to 
Mr Child) that an obscene and 
unquotable form, of part at least, 
of the ballad exists in English 
tradition, 

“The subject of the ballad,” 
Scott says, “seems to be” (Scott 
does not commit himself) ‘a scan- 
dal”—piously conserved by John 
Knox.! 

At the time of the General 
Assembly which met on Christmas 
Day 1563, a French waiting-maid 





1 Knox in Laing, ii. 415. 
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of Mary Stuart’s, “ane Frenche 
woman that servit in the Queenis 
chalmer,” fell into sin “ with the 
Queenis awin hipoticary.” The 
father and mother slew the child, 
and were “dampned to be hangit 
upoun the publict streit of Edin- 
burgh.” No official report exists : 
“the records of the Court of Jus- 
ticiary at this time are defective,” 
says Maidment, and he conjectures 
that the accused may have been 
hanged without trial, ‘“ red-hand.” 
Now the Queen’s apothecary must 
have left traces in the Royal 
account-books. No writer on the 
subject has mentioned them. I 
myself have had the Records of 
Privy Council and the MS. Trea- 
surers Accounts examined, with 
their statement of the expenses 
of the Royal household. The 
Rev. John Anderson was kind 
enough to undertake this task, 
though with less leisure than he 
could have desired. There is, un- 
luckily, a gap of some months in 
1565. In June 1560, Mr Ander- 
son finds mention of a “‘medicinar,” 
“la poticarre,” “apotigar,” but no 
name is given, and the Queen was 
then in France. One Nicholas 
Wardlaw of the Royal household 
was engaged, in 1562, to a Miss 
Seton of Parbroath, but it needed 
a special Royal messenger to bring 
the swain to the altar. ‘Ane 
appotigar” of 1562 is mentioned, 
but not named, and we hear of 
Robert Henderson, chirurgeon, 
“who supplied” powders and 
odours toembalm Huntley. There 
is no trace of the hanging of any 
“appotigar,” or of any one of the 
Queen’s women, “the maidans,” 
spoken of collectively. So far, the 
search for the apothecary has been 
a failure. More can be learned 


from Randolph’s letter to Cecil 
(Dec. 31, 1563) here copied from 
the MS. in the 


Public Record 
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Office. The austerity of Mary’s 
Court, under Mr Knox, is amus- 
ingly revealed :— 

“For newes yt maye please your 
honour to knowe that the Lord Trea- 
surer of Scotlande for gettinge of a 
woman with chylde muste vpon Son- 
daye nexte do open penance before 
the whole congregation and m" knox 
mayke the sermonde. Thys my Lord 
of murraye wylled me to wryte vnto 
you for a note of our greate severitie 
in punyshynge of offenders. The 
frenche potticarie and the woman he 
gotte with chylde were bothe hanged 
thys present Fridaye. Thys hathe 
made myche sorrowe in our Courte. 
Maynie evle fortunes we have had by 
our Frenche fowlkes, and yet I feare 
we love them over well.” 


After recording the condemna- 
tion of the waiting-woman and her 
lover, Knox tells a false story about 
“shame hastening the marriage” 
of Mary Livingstone. Dr Robert- 
son, in his ‘Inventories of Queen 
Mary,’ refutes this slander, which 
he deems as baseless as the fables 
against Knox’s own continence. 
Knox adds, “ What bruit the 
Maries and the rest of the dan- 
seris of the Courte had, the ballads 
of that age did witness, quhilk we 
for modesteis sake omit.” Unlucky 
omission, unfortunate ‘“‘modestei ” ! 
From Randolph’s Letters it is 
known that Knox, at this date, 
was thundering against “danseris.” 
Here, then, is a tale of the Queen’s 
French waiting-woman hanged for 
murder, and here is proof that 
there actually were ballads about 
the Queen’s Maries. These ladies, 
as we know from Keith, were, at 
first, in the Queen’s childhood, 
Mary Livingstone, Mary Seatoun, 
Mary Beatoun, and Mary Fleming. 
The ballad usually names “ Mary 
Beatoun, Mary Seatoun, and Mary 
Carmichael, and me,”—the heroine, 
who is usually called Mary Hamil- 
ton, but who bears many other 
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names in variants, as we shall 
show. Mr Courthope rightly says 
there was no Mary Hamilton, 
‘“‘any more than Mary Carmichael.” 
Maidment does, indeed, give us the 
genealogy of a Mary Carmichael, 
then about the Court, and records 
her marriage to Sir Robert Preston. 
Her brother was Warden of the 
West Marches, and was killed at 
a football-match on a Sunday. But 
Maidment does not prove Mary 
Carmichael to have been a ‘‘Queen’s 
Marie.” Her name does not occur 
among the persons to whom the 
Queen made bequests in June 
1566. They were the original 
Maries—Beatoun, Seatoun, Living- 
stone, and Fleming—three of whom 
are correctly named in one variant 
of the ballad. No Mary Hamilton 
is mentioned in the Queen’s will, 
and, so far, the ballad seems to be 
as incorrect, historically, as ballads 
invariably are. 

We have, then, a child-murder, 
by a woman of the Queen’s, we 
have ballads about her Maries, and, 
as Scott says, “‘the tale has suffered 
great alterations, as handed down 
by tradition, the French waiting- 
woman being changed into Mary 
Hamilton, and the Queen’s apothe- 
cary into Henry Darnley,” who, 
as Mr Child shows, was not even 
in Scotland in 1563. But gross 
perversion of contemporary facts 
does not prove a ballad to be late 
or apocryphal. Mr Child even 
says that accuracy in a ballad 
would be very “suspicious.” Thus, 
for example, we know, from con- 
temporary evidence, that the mur- 
der of the Bonny Earl Murray, in 
1592 by Huntley, was at once made 
the topic of ballads. Of these, 


Aytoun and Mr Child print two 
widely different in details: in the 
first, Huntley has married Murray’s 
sister; in the second, Murray is 
the lover of the Queen of James 
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VI. Both statements are pictur- 
esque ; but the former is certainly, 
and the latter is probably, untrue. 
Again, “ King James and Brown,” 
in the Percy MS., is accepted as 
a genuine contemporary ballad of 
the youth of gentle King Jamie. 
James is herein made to say to 
his nobles,— 


** My grandfather you have slaine, 
And my own mother you hanged on 
a tree.” 


Even if we read “father” 
(against the manuscript) this is 
absurd. James V. was not 
“‘slaine,” neither Darnley nor 
Mary was “hanged on a tree.” 
Ballads are always inaccurate ; 
they do not report events, so 
much as throw into verse the 
popular impression of events, the 
magnified, distorted, dramatic 
rumours. That a ballad - writer 
should promote a Queen’s tire- 
woman into a Queen’s Marie, and 
substitute Darnley (where he is 
the lover, which is not always) 
for the Queen’s apothecary, is a 
licence quite in keeping with pre- 
cedent. Mr Child, obviously, 
would admit this. In producing 
a Marie who never existed, the 
‘maker ” shows the same delicacy 
as Voltaire, when he brings into 
‘Candide’ a Pope who never was 
born. 

Thus our ballad might have 
passed unchallenged as old, but 
(in 1810) Scott added to his fourth 
edition, from C. K. Sharpe, a note 
of “a very odd coincidence in 
name, crime, and catastrophe 
which occurred at the Court of 
Czar Peter the Great.” A Miss 
Hambleton, maid of honour to the 
Czarina, was tried, tortured, and, 
of course, found guilty of child- 
murder. Peter, at her decapita- 
tion, picked up her head by the 
ear and kissed it! Mr Sharpe 
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himself possessed a print, from a 
German almanac, illustrating this 
incident. He says, in a manuscript 
note, “the Russian tragedy must 
be the original.” ‘This opinion is 
the only tenable one,’ says Mr 
Child. Mr Courthope follows him, 
and the ‘Spectator’ (July 20, 
1895) is under serious conviction. 
Mr Child allows that the published 
accounts of the Russian “ Mary [?] 
Hamilton” ‘differ to much the 
same degree as some versions of 
the Scottish ballad ”—that is, they 
differ toto celo/ From a Russian 
work of 1885, based “on original 
and authentic documents,” Mr 
Child shows that the Hamiltons 
had been settled for an unknown 
period in Russia, that one of them 
married a minister of Peter the 
Great, and that the condemned 
woman was (probably) niece of 
that minister's son. ‘‘ Mary” was 
twice tortured, was condemned on 
November 27, 1718, and was 
executed in presence of the Ozar, 
on March 14, 1719. We may add 
that, as Wogan and Ormonde 
were on King James’s business in 
Russia in 1718, the facts might 
reach Scotland through Jacobite 
channels. 

Mr Courthope justly remarks 
that these facts were “excellently 
adapted for the ballad - maker’s 
use.” One ‘‘ maker,” he thinks, 
“conceived the happy idea of 
throwing back the incidents of 
the actual Russian” tragedy into 
the reign of Mary Queen of Scots, 
and turning the real Mary Hamil- 
ton into one of the Queen’s Maries. 
“A later maker” produced “a 
greatly improved version, copied ” 
(from what source?) “by a grand- 
daughter of Lord Woodhouselee ” 
(1840). Mr Child thinks that 
“the popular genius” did the 
trick, “helped by nothing but a 
name,”—-that of Hamilton. He 
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admits that “it is very remark- 
able that one of the very latest of 
the Scottish popular ballads should 
be one of the very best.” 

It is very remarkable indeed ! 
What, we may ask, does Mr Court- 
hope mean by a “maker”? He 
cannot mean a man of letters. In 
1719 no known man of letters had 
either the skill or the desire to 
forge a ballad on the ancient 
model, not yet brought back into 
fashion by Percy, though dear to 
Addison and Mr Pepys. When 
Shenstone, Meikle, or Mallett, wrote 
ballads, when Allan Ramsay laid 
his profane hands on an old ballad, 
they produced things glaringly 
artificial Mr Courthope must 
probably mean a popular poet. 
Now what were popular poets 
demonstrably doing under the 
first two Georges?! They were 
very busy, indeed, but not with 
archaic ballads. They had ceased, 
as far as we know, to write even 
such decadent ballads, in the old 
style, as those on Philiphaugh and 
Bothwell Bridge and Loudon Hill 
(Drumclog). By 1689 Killie- 
crankie is sung in a very different 
manner. So is Sheriffmuir in 
1715; and, even if “ Derwent’s 
Lament” be genuine (it comes 
through the roguish Surtees), it 
is not mistakable in style for a 
genuine old ballad. In 1719-1745 
the popular poets were sarcastic 
(as in the “Sheriffmuir” and 
“Gledsmuir” ballads), or loyally 
lyric, as in the genuine Jacobite 
songs, or they dealt in pure 
doggerel (like the Glasgow Bell- 
man in his rhymed history of 
“The Forty-Five”), or they were 
utterly of the gutter. 

These, at least, were the varieties 
of truly popular poetry, as far as 
my own acquaintance with it goes. 
Chambers published a ballad of 
“Rob Roy”—that is, of Robin 
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Oig and James More, son of Rob 
Roy, and about their abduction of 
an heiress in 1752. This is a 
genuine popular poem, but in 
style and tone and versification it 
is wholly unlike “The Queen’s 
Marie.” The burden of proof that 
ballads in that old manner were 
still written as late as 1719 lies 
on Mr Child, and if he cannot 
provide examples, the rest of us 
balladists may despair. I scarce- 
ly hope that even Mr Child, the 
master of all who “love a ballad 
but even too well,” can produce, 
after 1680, a single popular piece 
which could be mistaken for a 
ballad of Queen Mary’s time. 
The known person least unlike 
Mr Courthope’s “maker” was 
“ Mussel-mou’d Charlie Leslie,” 
“an old Aberdeenshire minstrel, 
the very last, probably, of the 
race,” says Scott. Charlie died in 
1782. He sang, and sold printed 
ballads. ‘“ Why cannot you sing 
other songs than those rebellious 
ones?” asked a Hanoverian Pro- 
vost of Aberdeen. ‘Oh ay, but 
—they winna buy them/” said 
Charlie. ‘“ Where do you buy 
them?” “ Why, faur I get them 
cheapest.” He carried his ballads 
in “a large harden bag, hung over 
his shoulder.” Charlie had tholed 
prison for Prince Charles, and had 
seen Provost Morison drink the 
Prince’s health in wine and pro- 
claim him Regent at the Cross of 
Aberdeen. If Charlie (who lived 
to be a hundred and two) com- 
posed the song ‘“ Mussel - mou’d 
Charlie ” (“this sang Charlie made 
hissel’”), then this maker could 
never have produced “ The Queen’s 
Marie,” nor could any maker like 
him. His ballads were printed, 
as any successful ballad of 1719 
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would probably have been, in 
broadsides. Against Mr Child 
and Mr Courthope, then, we argue 
that, after 1600, a marked de- 
cadence of the old ballad style set 
in,—that the old style (as far as 
is known) died soon after Bothwell 
Brig (1679), in the execrable bal- 
lads of both sides, and that it was 
not only dead as a form in prac- 
tical use, but was entirely super- 
seded by new kinds of popular 
poetry, of which many examples 
survive, and are familiar to every 
student. How, or why, then, 
should a poet, aiming at popularity, 
compose ‘The Queen’s Marie” in 
an obsolete manner? The old 
ballads were still sung, indeed, 
but we ask for proof that new 
ballads were still composed in the 
ancient fashion. 

Secondly, why, and how tempted, 
would a popular poet of 1719 trans- 
fer a modern tragedy of Russia to 
the year 1563, or thereabouts? His 
public would naturally desire a 
ballad gazette of the mournful new 
tale, concerning a lass of Scottish 
extraction betrayed, tortured, be- 
headed, at the far-off court of a 
Muscovite tyrant. The facts ‘ pal- 
pitated with actuality,” and, since 
Homer’s day, ‘“‘men desire” (as 
Homer says) ‘‘ the new songs” on 
the new events. What was gained 
by going back to Queen Mary? 
Would a popular “ Mussel-mou’d 
Charlie” even know the names of 
the Queen’s Maries, now familiar 
to all, and immortal in the ballad ? 
Mr Courthope admits that “he 
may have been helped by some 
ballad,” one of those spoken of by 
Knox. If that ballad told the 
existing Marian story, what did 
the “maker” add? If it did not, 
what did he borrow? No more 





1 See, for example, Mr Macquoid’s ‘ Jacobite Songs and Ballads,’ pp. 424, 510, 
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than the names could he borrow, 
and no more than the name “ Mary 
Hamilton” from the Russian tra- 
gedy, could he add. One other 
thing he might be said to add, the 
verses in which Mary asks “the 
jolly sailors ” not to 


** Let on to my father and mother 
But that I'm coming hame.” 


This passage, according to Mr 
Courthope, “ was suggested partly 
by the fact of a Scotswoman 
being executed in Russia.” O. 
K. Sharpe also says, “If Marie 
Hamilton was executed in Scot- 
land, it is not likely” (why not ?) 
“that her relations resided beyond 
seas.” They may have been in 
France, like many another Hamil- 
ton! Mr Child says, “The appeal 
to the sailors shows that Mary 
Hamilton dies in a foreign land— 
not that of her ancestors.” Yet 
the ballad makes her die in or 
near the Canongate! Moreover, 
the family of the Mary Hamilton 
of 1719 had been settled in Russia 
for generations, and were reck- 
oned of the Russian oblesse. 
Sailors no more carry news across 
Russia than across Scotland ; the 
verses, therefore, on either theory, 
are out of place, and are probably 
an interpolation suggested to 
some reciter (they only occur in 
some of the many versions) by a 
passage in “The Twa Brithers.” 

Thirdly, we reach the most 
important argument for the an- 
tiquity of “The Queen’s Marie.” 
Mr Courthope has introduced as 
existing in, or after, 1719, two 
“makers ” who could imitate to de- 
ception the old ballad style. Now 
Maidment remarks that ‘“ this 
ballad was popular in Galloway, 
Selkirkshire, Lanarkshire, and 


Aberdeen, and the very striking 
discrepancies go far to remove every 
suspicion of fabrication.” 


Cham- 
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bers uses (1829) against Sharpe 
the same argument of ‘universal 
diffusion in Scotland.” Neither 
Mr Child nor Mr Courthope draws 
the obvious inferences from the 
extraordinary discrepancies in the 
eighteen variants. Such essential 
discrepancies surely speak of a 
long period of oral recitation by 
men or women accustomed to 
interpolate, alter, and add, in the 
true old ballad manner. Did such 
rhapsodists exist after 1719? and 
if the ballad (as it probably would 
be in 1719) was printed, or even 
if it was not, could the variations 
have been evolved between 1719 
and 1802? 

These variations are numerous, 
striking, and fundamental. In 
many variants even the name of 
the heroine does not tally with 
that of the Russian maid of honour. 
That most important and telling 
coincidence wholly disappears. In 
a version of Motherwell’s, from 
Dumbartonshire, the heroine is 
Mary Myle. In a version known 
to Scott (Minstrelsy, 1810, iii. 89, 
note), the name is Mary Miles. 
Mr Child also finds Mary Mild, 
Mary Moil, and Lady Maisry. 
This Maisry is daughter of the 
Duke of York! Now the Duke of 
York whom alone the Scottish 
people knew was James Stuart, 
later James II. Once more the 
heroine is daughter of the Duke 
of Argyll, therefore a Campbell. 
Or she is without patronymic, and 
is daughter of a lord or knight of 
the North, or South, or East, and 
one of her sisters is a barber’s wife, 
and her father lives in England !— 
(Motherwell.) She, at least, might 
invoke “ Ye mariners, mariners, 
mariners!” (as in Scott’s first 
fragment) not to carry her story. 
Now we ask Mr Courthope and Mr 
Child whether they believe that, 
after the ringing tragedy of Miss 
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Hamilton in Russia, in the year 
of grace 1719, contemporaries who 
heard the woful tale could, between 
1719 and 1802, call the heroine— 
(1) Hamilton; (2) Mild, Moil, 
Myle, Miles; (3) make her a 
daughter of the Duke of York, or 
of the Duke of Argyll, or of lords 
and of knights from all quarters 
of the compass, and sister-in-law 
to an English barber, also one of 
the Queen’s “serving-maids,” like 
the Knoxian “ Frenche woman that 
servit in the Queenis chalmer”? 
We at least cannot accept those 
numerous and glittering contra- 
dictions as corruptions which 
could be made soon after the 
Russian events, when the true old 
ballad style was dead. 

We now produce more startling 
variations. The lover is not only 
“the King,” “the Prince,” Darn- 
ley, “the highest Stuart o’ a’,” but 
he is also that old offender, “ Sweet 
Willie,” or he is Warrenston (War- 
riston ?). Mary is certainly not 
hanged (the Russian woman was 
beheaded) away from her home; 
she dies in Edinburgh, near the 
Tolbooth, the Netherbow, the Can- 
ongate, and— 


“0 what will my three brothers say 
When they come hame frae sea, 
When they see three locks 0’ my yellow 
hair 
Hinging under a gallows tree ?” 


It is impossible here to give 
all the variations. Mary pulls, or 
does not pull, or her lover pulls, 
the leaf of the Abbey, or “savin,” 
or other tree ; the Queen is “ auld,” 
or not “auld” ; she kicks in Mary’s 
door and bursts the bolts, or does 
nothing so athletic, and inconsistent 
with heradvanced age. The heroine 
does, or does not, appeal vainly to 
her father. Her dress is of all 
varieties, She does, or does not, 
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go to the Tolbooth and other places. 
She is, or is not, allured to Edin- 
burgh, ‘‘a wedding for to see.” 
Her infanticide is variously de- 
scribed, or its details are omitted, 
and the dead body of the child is 
found in various places, or not 
found at all. Though drowned in 
the sea, it is between the bolster 
and the wall, or under the blankets! 
She expects, or does not expect, to 
be avenged by her kin. The king is 
now angry, now clement—inviting 
Mary todinner! Mary is hanged, 
or (Buchan’s MS.) is not hanged, 
but is ransomed by Warrenston, 
probably Johnston of Warriston! 
These are a few specimens of 
variations in point of fact: in 
language the variations are prac- 
tically countless. 

We now condescend to appeal 
to statistics. We have examined 
the number of variants published 
by Mr Child in his first six volumes, 
on ballads which have, or may have, 
an historical basis. Of course, the 
older and more popular the ballads, 
the more variants do we expect to 
discover—time and taste producing 
frequent changes. Well, of “ Otter- 
burn” Mr Child has five versions ; 
of the “ Hunting of the Cheviot” 
he has two, with minor modifica- 
tions indicated by letters from the 
“lower case.” Of ‘Gude Wallace” 
he has eight. Of “Johnnie Arm- 
strong” he has three. Of “Kinmont 
Willie” he has one. Of “The 
Bonnie Earl o’ Moray ” he has two. 
Of “Johnnie Cock” he has thirteen. 
Of “Sir Patrick Spens” he has 
eighteen. And of ‘The Queen’s 
Marie” (counting Burns’s solitary 
verse and other brief fragments) 
Mr Child has eighteen versions or 
variants ! 

Thus a ballad made, ea hypothest 
Sharpiana, in or after 1719, has 
been as much altered in oral 
tradition as the most popular and 
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perhaps the most antique ballad 
of all, “Sir Patrick Spens,” and 
much more than any other of the 
confessedly ancient semi-historical 
popular poems. The historical 
event which may have suggested 
“Sir Patrick Spens” is “plausibly,” 
says Mr Child, fixed in 1281: it 
is the marriage of Margaret of 
Scotland to Eric, King of Norway. 
No wonder, then, that in so long 
a time an orally preserved ballad 
is rich in variants. But that a 
ballad of 1719 should, in eighty 
modern non-balladising years, be- 
come as rich in extant variants, 
and far more discrepant in their 
details, than “Sir Patrick Spens” 
in five centuries, is a circumstance 
for which we invite Mr Child and 
Mr Courthope to account. Will 
they say, “The later the ballad, 
the more it is altered in oral 
tradition”? If so, let them, by 
all means, produce examples! We 
should, on this theory, have about 
a dozen “ Battles of Philiphaugh,” 
and at least fifteen ‘ Bothwell 
Brigs,” a poem, by the way, much 
in the old manner, prosaically 
applied, and so recent that, in 
part at least, it was produced 
after the death of the Duke of 
Monmouth, slain, it avers, by the 
machinations of Claverhouse! Of 
course we are not asking for exact 
proportions, since many variants of 
ballads may be lost, but merely 
for proof that, the later a ballad 
is, the more variants of it occur. 
But this contention is probably im- 
possible, and the numerous varia- 
tions in “The Queen’s Marie,” as 
in “Sir Patrick Spens,” are really 
a proof of long existence in oral 
tradition, and contradict the 
theory espoused by Mr Child. 
This argument, though statisti- 
cal, is, we think, conclusive, and 
the other considerations which we 
have produced in favour of the 
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antiquity of “The Queen’s Marie” 
add their cumulative weight. 

We have been, in brief, invited 
to suppose that, about 1719, a 
Scot wrote a ballad on an event 
in contemporary Russian Court 
life; that (contrary to use and 
wont) he threw the story back a 
century and a half; that he was 
a master of an old style, in the 
practice of his age utterly obso- 
lete and unimitated; that his 
poem became universally popular, 
and underwent, in seventy years, 
even more vicissitudes than most 
other ballads encounter in three 
or perhaps even five centuries. 
Meanwhile it is certain that there 
had been real ancient ballads, con- 
temporary with the Marian events, 
—ballads on the very Maries who 
appear in the so-called poem of 
1719; while exactly the same sort 
of scandal as the ballad records 
had actually occurred at Queen 
Mary’s Court in a lower social 
rank, The theory of Mr Child is 
opposed to our whole knowledge 
of ballad literature, of its age, de- 
cadence (about 1620-1700), and 
decease (in the old kind) as a 
popular art. To agree with Mr 
Child, we must not only accept 
one great ballad-poet, born at 
least seventy years too late; we 
must not only admit that such a 
poet would throw back his facts 
for a century and a half; but we 
must also conceive that the ballad- 
ising humour, with its ancient 
methods, was even more vivacious 
in Scotland for many years after 
1719 than, as far as we know, it 
had ever been before. Yet there 
is no other trace known to us of 
the existence of the old balladising 
humour and of the old art in all 
that period. We have no such 
ballad about the English captain 
shot by the writer’s pretty wife, 
none about the bewitched son of 
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Lord Torphichen, none about the 
Old Chevalier, or Lochiel, or 
Prince Charlie: we have merely 
Shenstone’s “Jemmy Dawson” ! 
and the Glasgow bellman’s rhymed 
history of Prince Charles, In 
fact, “Jemmy Dawson” is a fair 
instantia contradictoria as far as 
a ballad by a man of letters is to 
the point. Such a ballad that age 
could indeed produce: it is not 
very like “The Queen’s Marie”! 
Mr Child cannot take refuge in 
“Townley’s Ghost” and his ad- 
dress to the Butcher Cumber- 
land :— 


‘‘Tmbrued in bliss, imbathed in ease, 
Though now thou seem’st to lie, 

My injured form shall gall thy peace, 
And make thee wish to die !” 


That is a ballad of the eighteenth 
century, and it is not much in the 
manner of “The Queen’s Marie.” 
These considerations, now so ob- 
vious to a student of the art of 
old popular poetry, if he thinks 
of the matter, could not occur to 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe. He 
was a great collector of ballads, 
but not versed in, or interested 
in, their ‘‘zsthetic”—in the his- 
tory and evolution of ballad- 
making. Mr Child, on the other 
hand, is the Grimm or Kohler of 
popular Englishand Scottish poetry. 
Our objections to his theory could 
scarcely have been collected in 
such numbers, without the aid of 
his own assortment of eighteen 
versions or fragments, with more 
lectiones varie. But he has not 
allowed for the possible, the con- 
stantly occurring, chance of coin- 
cidence between fancy and fact ; 
nor, perhaps, has he reflected on 
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the changed condition of ballad 
poetry in the eighteenth century, 
on the popular love of a new song 
about a new event, and on the 
entire lack of evidence (as far as 
I am aware) for the existence of 
ballad- poets in the old manner 
during the reign of George I. 
The ballad-reading public of 1719 
would have revelled in a fresh 
ballad of a Scottish lass, recently 
betrayed, tortured, and slain far 
away by a Russian tyrant. A 
fresh ballad on Queen Mary’s 
Court, done in the early obsolete 
manner, would, on the other hand, 
have had comparatively little charm 
for the ballad-buying lieges in 1719. 
The ballad-poet had thus in 1719 
no temptation to be “ archaistic,” 
like Mr Rossetti, and to sing of 
old times. He had, on the con- 
trary, every inducement to indite 
“a rare new ballad” on the last 
tragic scandal, with its poignant 
details, as of Peter kissing the 
dead girl’s head. 

The hypothesis of Mr Child 
could only be demonstrated in- 
correct by proving that there was 
no Russian scandal at all, or by 
producing a printed or manuscript 
copy of “The Queen’s Marie” 
older than 1719. We can do 
neither of these things ; we can 
only give the reader his choice of 
two improbabilities—(a) that an 
historical event, in 1718-19, 
chanced to coincide with the 
topic of an old ballad; (0) that, 
contrary to all we know of the 
evolution of ballads and the state 
of taste,.a new popular poem on a 
fresh theme was composed in a 
style long disused,! was offered 
most successfully to the public of 
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1719, and in not much more than 
half a century was more subjected 
to alterations and interpolations 
than ballads which for two or 
three hundred years had run the 
gantlet of oral tradition. 

As for our own explanation of 
the resemblance between the affair 
of Miss Hamilton, in 1719, and 
the ballad story of Mary Hamil- 
ton (alias Mild, Myle, Moil, Camp- 
bell, Miles, or Stuart, or anony- 
mous, or Lady Maisry), we simply, 
with Scott, regard it as ‘‘a very 
curious coincidence.” On the other 
theory, on Mr Child’s, it is also a 
curious coincidence that a waiting- 
woman of Mary Stuart’s was 
hanged (not beheaded) for child- 
murder, and that there were writ- 
ten, simultaneously, ballads on the 
Queen’s Maries. Much odder co- 
incidences than either have often, 
and indisputably, occurred, and it 
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is not for want of instances, but 
for lack of space, that we do not 
give examples. 

This contention is not to be re- 
garded as other than audacious. 
To differ from Sharpe and Mr 
Child about a question of ballad- 
lore savours of impiety. But 
Chambers and Motherwell are of 
our party, and Scott did not 
pronounce for either side. The 
Sharpeian hypothesis is useful, but 
not essential, to Mr Courthope’s 
general theory of ballads, which 
runs counter to that adopted, as 
regards Miirchen, popular poetry, 
myths, riddles, and proverbs, by 
the majority of volk-lorists. That 
there is an element of truth in 
Mr Courthope’s belief, one readily 
admits; but did space permit, it 
could be shown not to be the 
whole truth of the matter. 

A. Lana. 
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JOHN PETER MACNAB, 


COMMISSION AGENT AND PRACTICAL GOLFER, 


On a fine July morning in 189- 
the train timed to arrive at that 
rising watering - place B at 
10.45 a.m., lounged into the sta- 
tion at 11.30. It deposited a 
very angry and justly indignant 
young golfer—young at least in 
years, but old, nay, hoary in golf. 
Charlie Pearson had been looking 
forward to playing in a select 
foursome ; but as the train slowed 
into the station he could see his 
three faithless friends well on in 
the second hole in company with 
an unknown fourth. 

Charlie Pearson was an athletic, 
good - looking, and good - natured 
young fellow. He took a proper 
pride in his own game. At the 
age of twenty-two he had attained 
a position which he thought justi- 
fied him in declining to take odds 
from almost any except those 
in the foremost rank of amateur 
golfers; and when he did con- 
descend to do so, the odds were 
usually given and accepted in bet- 
ting or in holes up, which sounds, 
at least, not so humiliating as 
strokes. It will thus be seen that 
he was not only a promising but 
a self-respecting golfer. 

He looked into the club, but 
saw no foeman worthy of his 
irons; and having nothing to do 
he went to the shed of one Rogers, 
a clubmaker, and listlessly handled 
some of the latest patent mashies 
and cleeks. 

Rogers, knowing well that no 
business would be done, at last 
said, “If you would like a round, 
Mr Pearson, perhaps Mr Macnab 
would play with you.” 

“Mr Macnab! Who’s Mr Mac- 
nab? Never heard of the man.” 





“There he is,” said Rogers, 
pointing to a middle-aged man 
who was standing near the teeing- 
ground. He was dressed unob- 
trusively in a dark-grey suit, 
which well accorded with his se- 
date and rather melancholy fea- 
tures. He had a play-club in his 
hand ; and stood gazing sadly on 
the sea, as if in mute despair be- 
cause his adversary came not and 
he had lost histurn. A bright-eyed 
boy of ten or eleven years of age 
(supposed to be his son) carried 
a few extra clubs for him—brassy, 
cleek, niblick, and a lofting-iron 
of medieval make. Such were his 
tools. 

“Can he play?” asked Charlie. 

“Oh! he can play a bit,” said 
Rogers, drily. 

** Well, here goes,” said Charlie ; 
and advancing towards the 
stranger, he asked him to play 
a round. 

“Tl be glad of a match, Mr 
Pearson, but I fear it will be a 
poor one,” 

“Not at all,” said Charlie, con- 
descendingly ; “very happy, I’m 
sure,” 

Just before they struck off, a 
stoutish man who was standing 
near said to Macnab— 

“ Will five suit, Peter?” 

“Tm with you,” replied Mac- 
nab; “ but, remember, no dessert.” 

“What an hour to dine at,” 
thought Charlie. 

Charlie then proceeded to strike 
off. Now there was a bunker 
about 150 yards from the tee. 
There was nothing to be gained 
by carrying it, as the hole was 
not very far beyond it ; but partly 
from contempt of his adversary 
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Charlie essayed to do so, and 
landed his ball snugly under the 
far bank. Macnab then addressed 
his ball. He handled his club like 
a flail, with a slow involved move- 
ment both in raising it and in 
bringing it down; and at the mo- 
ment of striking he made a funny 
little curtsey to the ball, as if to 
request it to moveon. He seemed 
to half miss it; but on the players 
reaching the edge of the bunker 
the ball was found to be lying 
beautifully, just ayard short. From 
that position with another curtsey 
Macnab induced it to travel to the 
edge of the putting-green ; and as 
Charlie lost a stroke in the bunker, 
Macnab won the hole without ap- 
parent effort in four. He bore his 
honours meekly, and condoled with 
Charlie on his bad luck. In the 
next hole, with two tearing shots, 
Charlie was on the green in two 
to Macnab’s three. Playing his 
third, he overran the hole by a 
yard or two. Macnab laid himself 
stone-dead ; and Charlie missed his 
putt by an inch. Hole halved; a 
good half for Macnab. It is not 
necessary to describe the round 
in detail. Charlie, thoroughly 
nettled, pressed furiously, out- 
driving Macnab every time by 
30 or 50 yards. But Macnab did 
not seem to mind this in the least, 
and retaliated on reaching the 
putting-green by invariably lying 
dead when he did not go in. His 
favourite number was four; he 
had twelve fours in the course of 
the round. At the third hole from 
home the match was over—Mac- 
nab to the end condoling with 
Charlie, and modestly expressing 
surprise at his own success. The 
bye was halved. 

Charlie’s first feeling on regain- 
ing the club was that he had 
played badly and allowed himself 
to be defeated by a duffer. But 
on counting up his strokes he 
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found that he had done the round 
in eighty ; therefore Macnab must 
have taken only seventy-five or so 
—a very fine score. Charlie Pear- 
son was no fool. He saw that Mr 
Macnab, though a dark horse, was 
a formidable player; and he at 
once resolved to turn Macnab’s 
talents to account and extract 
amusement, if not profit, from 
them, by punishing his three 
friends who had left him so 
shamelessly in the lurch. The 
means were at hand. 

If Charlie Pearson thought a 
good deal of his game, he did not 
in general speak much about it. 
On the other hand, his friend, 
Regy Barker, who was one of the 
three and about Charlie’s age and 
form, did both; about his own 
game he spoke incessantly and 
thought volumes. He was at 
once caught in the toils of the 
schemer. The very next day 
Charlie found Regy (who had 
kept out of his way the day 
before) at the starting-point. He 
was as usual talking at large 
about his game, apparently to no 
one in particular. Mr Macnab 
was standing near; but his back 
was turned, and he was gazing 
sadly on the sea. 

“T must admit,” said Regy, 
“that it is an enormous advantage 
to know the green as I do,—every 
inch ; every turn of the ground ; 
every blade of grass. I tell you, 
only yesterday ™ 

* Don’t brag about your local 
knowledge, Regy,” said Charlie 
Pearson, coming up at this moment. 
“T’ll back any playing residenter 
at B , any one of the worthy 
burgesses, to beat you even—take 
the first man you see, say that 
fellow with his back to us. Do you 
take me?” 

Regy was insulted and indignant. 
With deep irony he replied, “If you 
will back your opinion with £10.” 
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“Done,” said Charlie ; and with- 
out giving Regy time to draw back 
he asked Mr Macnab whether he 
would oblige his friend, Mr Barker, 
by playing a round with him. 
There was a faint suspicion of a 
twinkle in Macnab’s eye as, while 
accepting, he again expressed a fear 
that it “ would make a poor match.” 

The round began badly for Mac- 
nab. He lost the first three holes. 

“This is skittles,” said Regy. 
‘‘ Hand over that tenner, Charlie.” 

At the next tee, feeling that he 
had the match in his pocket, he 
thought he would try a shot witha 
new aluminium - headed driver 
which Rogers had induced him to 
buy. He heeled his ball and sent 
it into the sea; Macnab, as usual, 
played for and obtained safety, and 
won the hole. This little incident, 
trifling as it was, upset Regy ; and 
although he was still ahead, he 
played recklessly and nervously 
and lost his lead, and ultimately 
lost the match by one hole. Apart 
from a few audible sneers at his 
opponent’s game, and hearty abuse 
of the aluminium club and its 
vendor, and a futile attempt to 
break it, Regy bore his defeat with 
a terrible calmness ; not the calm- 
ness of resignation or philosophy, 
but calmness born of the certainty 
of speedy retribution. 

“T shall expect you to give me 
my revenge in the afternoon, Mr 
Macnab,” he said at once, with 
ferocious politeness. 

“What an unspeakable advan- 
tage it is to have a perfect know- 
ledge of the green,” said Charlie, 
sententiously. 

“Stop that, Charlie,” said Regy ; 
“you know as well as I do that 
that old Johnny’s no match for 
me.” 

“He can play a bit,” said 
Charlie, quoting certain words 
which still rankled. 

“Nonsense; I never played 
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worse in my life. But that beastly 
club was enough to put any man 
out. Double or quits of course.” 

The second round began almost 
exactly as did the first. Macnab 
apparently allowed his opponent 
to win the first two holes without 
an effort. This caused his backer 
no anxiety; but when the tenth 
hole was reached, and Regy’s lead 
remained the same notwithstand- 
ing excellent play on Macnab’s 
part, Charlie began to feel anxious. 
Luncheon had steadied Regy’s 
nerves and temper, and he could 
play a strong winning game. 

At this crisis there suddenly 
emerged from the gorse and long 
grass which fringe the links a 
portly gentleman. He was not 
dressed like, and did not look, a 
golfer. He more resembled an- 
other species of sportsman which 
is seen to greatest advantage at 
Newmarket or Epsom. He seemed, 
however, to know enough about 
golf not to interrupt the play- 
ers by moving or speaking at the 
wrong time. On the way to the 
eleventh hole he sidled up to 
Charlie, whose attention he had 
more than once tried to attract, 
and, to his astonishment, ad- 
dressed him thus out of the cor- 
ner of his mouth— 

“Our man’s rather long in com- 
ing away, isn’t he?” Charlie 
looked haughtily at him and did 
not reply. The stranger was no 
ways abashed, and returned to the 
charge when the players had holed 
out another halved hole. 

‘‘He’s such an unequal player, 
you see,” he observed, with a 
wink. 

“Unequal!” said Charlie, heat- 
edly; “he’s confoundedly equal! 
he'll lose the match with his equal- 
ity.” 

- You’re on him too? I thought 
as much. Now excuse me, sir, 
let me give you an ’int. If you 
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don’t watch him so much p’raps 
he'll let out.” 

* He’s got nothing to let out, I 
can tell you; I’ve played with 
him.” 

“P’raps he’d no call to then,” 
said the stranger, placidly; ‘but 
he has now or we're both in the 
hole. I see you take me. Now 
don’t you watch ’im and he'll finish 
all right. I'll try and get more on 
if I can ; mornin’, sir.” With those 
words he made a bee-line for the 
last hole at a much faster pace 
than might have been expected 
from a man of his girth. 

Though at first indignant at 
the stranger’s familiarity, Charlie 
was somewhat impressed. He 
thought that, contrary to all ap- 
pearances, Macnab might possibly 
be nervous ; so he ceased to watch 
him as closely as before. At first 
nothing came of it; hole after 
hole was halved, and in very few 
strokes. Indeed, there was no 
opportunity for “letting out”; 
but on striking off from the third 
hole from home something hap- 
pened. 

Being two up and three to play, 
Regy, after striking off, according 
to his usual custom proceeded to 
light a pipe. This he was in the 
habit of doing, not because he 
wished to smoke, but as an inti- 
mation to his opponent that the 
game was up. The hole is a short 
one ; but few play straight for it, 
because a large bunker yawns im- 
mediately in front of it, and if the 
ball escapes that, it usually runs 
over the narrow putting-green into 
grief as bad beyond. Most players 
play to the right, and by so doing 
get safety and the certainty of doing 
the hole in four, and the chance, 
with luck, of doing it in three. 
Regy played to the right, and then 
turned his back to the wind and 
the teeing-ground while lighting his 
pipe, observing genially to Charlie, 
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“T’ve got you and old Stiff-joints 
in a pretty tight place this jour- 
ney.” Charlie was facing in the 
same direction, but happening to 
look round, saw a sight to be for 
ever remembered. “Old Stiff- 
joints” was fearlessly aiming 
straight for the hole, the club 
quivering in his powerful grasp. 
Up came the club, not on “the 
block system,” as his usual swing 
was irreverently described, but with 
a rush and a swish almost as rapid 
as the down-stroke, which posi- 
tively hissed through the air. The 
ball, struck clean and fair, soared 
into the wind, which was adverse, 
and fell dead on the putting-green. 
Charlie began to understand a 
little. The first intimation which 
the ill-fated Regy received of what 
had happened was when he was 
proceeding to play his third 
stroke. 

‘I play odds,” he said. 

“Two more, I think,” said 
Macnab. Regy would not and 
never did believe it; but he had 
to yield to the united testimony 
of the rest of the company. He 
failed to hole ; Macnab holed easily 
in three ; and the game now was, 
Regy one up and two to play. 

The second last hole is the long- 
est on the green, played as it is 
usually. As the crow flies, taking 
a line to the left, it may be driven 
in two by a very long driver with 
a good lie for the second shot ; but 
in order to do so an elbow of the 
sea must be faced, and this in- 
volves not merely a very long 
carry, but the risk of certain de- 
struction if a mistake is made, the 
cliff being very abrupt. None but 
reckless or desperate players go 
that way. Macnab led off (old 
style) with ostentatious stiffness. 
He pulled his ball to the left ; it 
was for him a long drive, but it 
was off the usual course ; and from 
where his ball lay he could not 
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hope to get home under three 
shots, if he returned to the usual 
course. Charlie looked upon the 
match as lost, and accompanied 
Regy on the orthodox line; but 
just after Regy had played his 
second, the latter exclaimed ex- 
citedly— 

* Do you see that?” 

The master was not visible, being 
concealed by a hillock; but the 
result of his labours was to be 
seen in the shape of a ball speed- 
ing across the bay and landing 
safely on the green. Now, a 
second-class player may, if his 
conscience permits him to do so, 
tee his ball when out of sight, and 
in ordinary circumstances profit 
somewhat by his fraud; but no 
teeing (and here it was assumed 
by Regy) could alone account for 
a drive like that. Tee or no tee, 
it was the stroke of a master. 
The matter was beyond the ken of 
Regy’s philosophy, and the com- 
bined mystery and iniquity of such 
a drive, when made by another 
man, and such a man, unhinged 
him. Completely distraught, he 
landed his approach shot tightly 
in a sandy road and lost the hole. 
All even and one to play. 

A number of spectators could 
be seen assembled at the last 
hole; but Regy was fated never 
to reach them as a going com- 
batant. Still maddened by a 
sense of Macnab’s shameful luck, 
he pressed for a long drive, pulled 
his ball, and landed it on the 
brink of the beach in such a posi- 
tion that he could not stand pro- 
perly to it unless he desired to 
drive it back to the tee. Instead 
of playing it quietly on to the 
grass he tried to force it, lost his 
balance, and fell on to the beach, 
which Mr Macnab loved to con- 
template, the ball tipsily following 
him and hitting his foot. The 
match was lost. Let us drop the 
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curtain onhim. His lamentaticns 
and his remarks of and concerning 
Mr Macnab were painful to listen 
to and impossible to repeat. 

On his way to the club Charlie 
was confronted by the unknown, 
who rushed at him flushed with 
success and objectionably grateful. 

** Obliged to you, sir, as good as 
ten quid in my pocket. I knew 
our friend there could finish if 
you'd let him. Now, sir, if ever 
you're at Newmarket, you ask for 
Sam Quant. I'll be proud——” 

Charlie at last shook him off 
and fled. 


When Charlie returned to the 
club he found Regy, cheque-book 
in hand, preparing for immediate 
departure. 

“There’s your money. I’m oft 
to Prestwick.” Never had Regy 
been so curt before. The iron 
had entered into his soul. 

* One,” murmured Charlie mys- 
teriously, as he pocketed the £20 
cheque. 

Charlie had studied his Regy 
well. He knew that by wounding 
his vanity and offering or accept- 
ing a substantial bet he could in- 
cite him to play Macnab ; and he 
also knew that if Regy were 
beaten in the first round he would 
not for one moment believe that 
he had been beaten on his merits. 

The next of the guilty three to 
be approached, however, was not 
so easy to tackle. Major Sydney 
Salmon was at least ten years 
older than Charlie, and required 
to be treated with apparent defer- 
ence. Although certainly not 
more than thirty-five years of age, 
he adopted a fatherly tone with 
younger men. He was indulg- 
ently tolerant of Charlic's youthful 
side, but Regy he could not en- 
dure. His infirmity—a noble one 
—was to believe that his game was 
vastly better than it was; and he 
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deeply resented the suggestion that 
players like Charlie and Regy 
could play him even. It was to 
this side of his nature that Charlie 
directed his attack. It cannot be 
said that in handling the Major 
delicately, Charlie was influenced 
by any feeling of reverence for his 
senior, any more than that an 
angler shows regard for the feel- 
ings of a trout when deciding 
whether he shall use fly or worm 
for the purpose of its capture and 
destruction, He only knew that 
the Major could not be rushed like 
Regy, and accordingly adopted a 
more cautious method. He found 
the Major in the club writing let- 
ters, and began operations at once, 

“We shall have to look to our 
laurels, Major. I suppose you’ve 
heard that Barker has lost two 
rounds to an unknown crack.” 

“So I heard; but Barker must 
have been off his game, such as it 
is. I’ve seen your unknown play. 
I could give him a half and you 
perhaps might give him a third.” 

*“T doubt, Major, whether 
players of our stamp could give 
him any odds.” 

The Major was now thoroughly 
roused. What enraged him was 
not so much the suggestion that 
Macnab could beat him, as the 
insinuation that because Macnab 
had beaten Barker he could neces- 
sarily beat him, the Major. 

“Speak for yourself. My dear 
boy, when you are my age you'll 
be a little less hasty in forming 
your opinions. In the first place, 
allow me to observe that you for- 
get that you and I do not play 
even ; but that is neither here nor 
there. In the next place, I know 
a man’s form ata glance. I could 
give that fellow half one.” 

“Pardon me, Major; not a 
stroke, not one little stroke. I'll 
put a tenner on him even.” 

“Tf I did not dislike winning 





your money, you foolish boy, I'd 
take you and serve you right.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about 
my pocket ; Barker has filled it for 
me; and if he can’t beat our de- 
mure friend why should you?” 

This settled the matter. The 
Major deliberately put stamps on 
his letters and rose. 

“T can’t play to-morrow—say 
Friday—two rounds £5, not a far- 
thing more,” 

He booked the bet and left the 
club in a huff, if the word can pro- 
perly be applied to such a decorous 
and self-restrained man. 

When Charlie reached the links 
on Friday morning he found his 
worst fears realised. A dense 
crowd surrounded the _ teeing- 
ground —a crowd such as only 
collects on the occasion of a great 
match or a medal day ; and as the 
contents of the 10.45 train poured 
on to the links, he recognised the 
weather-beaten countenances of 
more than one well-known book- 
maker, or bookie, as that class of 
public man is affectionately called 
by their clients. 

The great man who had attracted 
this following seemed quite uncon- 
scious of the interest which he ex- 
cited. He gazed steadily on the 
sea, 

When the Major appeared there 
was a hum of anticipation. He 
hit off and lay safe short of the 
bunker. Macnab, although out- 
wardly unconcerned, departed en- 
tirely from his usual tactics and 
style. He dropped a ball on the 
turf without apparently selecting 
a tee, and to the astonishment of 
every one carried the bunker with 
ease. The crowd then advanced, 
pressing close upon the players ; 
and any one could hear that brisk 
betting was going on—slight odds 
on Macnab. The Major reached 
the green in two; so did Macnab. 
They each lay within a yard of the 
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hole in three. The Major played 
first and holed out. Then came a 
bolt from the blue. Macnab, in- 
stead of holing out, with one 
hand knocked his ball away from 
the hole. A yell of astonishment 
and dismay arose from the gallery; 
and one or two bookies approached 
Macnab with menacing gestures. 

“That’s your match, Major 
Salmon,” said Macnab, who seemed 
not in the least put out by this 
hostile demonstration, ‘I’m sorry 
that I cannot play it out; but I’m 
a business man, and really I cannot 
afford to be seen playing with this 
following,” pointing contemptu- 
ously to the crowd, 

This speech was greeted with 
another groan from the bookies ; 
and one of them, who evidently 
regarded Macnab as a detected 
welsher, and thought that the 
time for lynching had come, 
broadly suggested that the sea 


_ was handy, and led a rush for 


the victim. But Charlie Pearson, 
who was a plucky and chivalrous 
fellow, came to the rescue; and 
after threatening to break the 
head of the first man who came 
nearer, took Macnab’s arm and 
led him away amidst much groan- 
ing and hooting. 

“Now that you’ve lost my 
money for me, Mr Macnab, I pro- 
pose to console myself, if you will 
permit me, by interviewing you 
and asking a few questions. You 
said you were in business. What 
is it?” 

Macnab, without a word, handed 
him a card, on which was printed 


“JOHN PETER MACNAB, 
ComMissIoN AGENT,” 


and two addresses which we need 
not supply. 

“Should you not in fairness add 
‘and Practical Golfer’? Now, why 
should playing out that match in- 
jure your business?” 
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**Some of my clients might not 
approve of betting. Man, I’d have 
lost half my business connection !” 

‘The nonconformist conscience? 
I see. Do you object to betting 
on principle?” 

“Oh dear, no! I do it myself a 
little.” 

“T must apologise for not offer- 
ing to bet on our match.” (The 
truth was he thought it would be 
robbery.) 

*“No harm done. J won £5 on 
it, and £10 on my match with 
your friend.” 

“Won £5 on our match! When 
did you make your bet ?” 

*‘ Before we started, with Dicky 
Robson.” 

“T thought he was inviting you 
to dinner. What did you mean 
by ‘no dessert’ ?” 

“Only that we were to have no- 
thing on the bye.” 

“T observe, Mr Macnab, that 
for a strong player you very seldom 
play here ; how is that ?” 

“‘T suppose my neighbours have 
had enough of me ; they’ve no more 
to lose.” 

‘Now, candidly, what odds could 
you give me?” 

“Do you really wish to know? 
Well, half one might do.” 

“Oh! come now, Mr Macnab— 
and Barker?” 

A malicious smile lighted up 
Mr Macnab’s saturnine features 
for one moment as he replied, “I 
don’t think that anything could 
bring Mr Barker and me together 
—again.” 

When Charlie subsequently re- 
peated this speech to Regy, he 
carefully omitted the last word— 
no doubt from an honourable feel- 
ing that he was not intended to 
hear it. 

* But you beat Barker by fewer 
holes than me.” 

*T did not like the lad at any 
rate, and IT thought it would do 
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him good to lose a little more. 
I’m sure you need not complain. 
Faith! he nearly got away from 
me though,” he added with a smile. 
Charlie with great self-restraint re- 
mained silent. ‘‘ Won’t you come 
in and smoke a cigar? No? Well, 
good-bye, Mr Pearson. You’ve a 
fine eye for a good thing for so 
young a man. But you must 
avoid publicity” (he pronounced 
it publeecity), ‘* Mr Pearson ; avoid 
publicity and you have the making 
of a grand bettor!” 

That is the episode of John Peter 
Macnab. Some, who have never 
encountered him, think him a brag- 
gart ; others, who have lost money 
to or through him, think him a 
knave. But the views of such do 
not affect the opinion of the pure 
golfer. Among experts the better 
opinion is that Macnab has not 
yet been extended. Perhaps, if 
the conscience of his clientelle per- 
mits, time will show. In the mean- 
time, though the eyes of those who 
know are still upon him, he has 
not been classed. 

The scheme having fallen through 


owing to the refusal of Mr Macnab 
—the ‘ vessel of wrath,” as Charlie 
called him—to play any more, it is 
unnecessary to consider by what arts 
the third offender, Berty Gould, 
was to be entrapped. Charlie said 
that he saw his way; but it may 
be doubted whether Gould would 
have been as easy a victim as the 
other two. He was a stolid young 
man, who, although he did not 
undervalue his powers, was under 
no misapprehension as to their 
limits where money was con- 
cerned. 

Charlie promptly tendered his 
£5 to Major Salmon, but the latter 
waved it away. 

“No, no, my boy, keep your 
money. I should not have taken 
it if I had won on the merits, 
though now I much doubt if I 
should have won after all. He’s 
a sly dog is old Macnab. But, I 
say, Charlie, give that fellow Bar- 
ker back his money or you'll never 
hear the end of it. I know his sort 
well,” 

And Charlie acted on the vet- 
eran’s advice. 
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A Summer Scene. 


A'SUMMER SCENE. 


I, 


LADEN come the maidens home, 
With poppies and wild roses ; 

Singing ditties as they come, 
And blushing like their posies. 


II. 


Crownéd is one merry maid 
With coronal of poppy ; 

Nature has with beauty played, 
To make a faultless copy. 


III. 


Laughter gathers in her eye, 
Her every movement blushes ; 

Hark! she mocks a lover’s sigh 
With songs in birdlike gushes, 


iV. 


Cupid, should he pass her way, 
For lack of strength must tarry ; 
She will steal his bow away, 
And bid the rogue go marry. 











Cuarues T. Lustep. 
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The Wish. 


THE WISH. 


I. 


So you would kiss the poet’s lip, 

And catch the music his heart feels ; 
Would in his honied garden sip 

The sweetness that each flower conceals. 


II. 


Oh, you have asked a foolish thing, 
The poet’s lip is not divine ; 

It cannot through its passion fling 
The secret of the jealous Nine. 





III, 


But if you truly love, and he— | 
A poet lover—loves you too, 

His lip will drop a melody 
More golden than the Sirens knew. 


Cuarues T. Lustep. 











The Wild Rose. 


THE WILD ROSE. 


I. 


Awuie I left my glorious books, 
And tramped about the shining hills— 
3 There, listened to the mountain rills 
That babbled to the lowland brooks, 
From out their quiet leafy nooks, 
In quips and trills. 


Il. 


The west wind kissed a sweet wild rose 
That trembled in the summer sun; 
‘“ But one,” it gaily mocked, “but one.” 
I braved the tangled bush with blows, 
I fought a host of thorny foes, 
The mocker won. 


Ill. 


But plucked, I grieved the rose was mine, 
For it would die within an hour; 
A nested thrush would miss the flower ; 
Maybe, its little heart would pine 
Its beauty did no longer shine 
] Above her bower. 


IV. 


I hastened to my Love, my Sweet, 
And placed the wild rose in her breast ; 
My lips by other lips were prest, 
, My soul another soul did meet, 
My sadness perished in its heat : 
Love’s thanks were best. 


Cuarues T. Lustep- 
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Ir is a characteristic of a great 
colonial empire that small bands 
of its servants may toil for years 
on its distant confines, steadily 
advancing its interests or increas- 
ing its possessions ; and the scenes 
in which these men labour may be 
unknown even by name to the 
mass of their countrymen, until 
some aggression from without, or 
some serious movement of revolt 
among the subject-races within, 
brings their remote corner into 
prominent notice with a sudden- 
ness which suggests that then only 
for the first time was it added to 
the empire, or the surrounding 
countries brought within reach of 
its influence. So it has been with 
Chitral. A year ago few even 
among the educated classes of 
Great Britain could have fixed its 
locality —few indeed had ever heard 
its name; and now in the short 
space of three months it has be- 
come the subject of a lengthened 
newspaper controversy, while its 
name, with those of all the tribes 
which surround it, have been ren- 
dered familiar to every ear by 
military operations, the course of 
which has been marked by deeds 
of gallantry and triumphs of en- 
durance seldom equalled even in 
the golden roll of British valour. 

And yet nearly twenty years 
have passed since the khanate of 
Chitral was first brought into direct 
contact with British influence; 
while for thirty years before that 
time it had been a factor of some 
importance in the frontier politics 
of our great dependency, Kashmir. 
In March 1846, at the conclu- 
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sion of the first Sikh war, the ser- 
vices of Rajah Gulab Singh, chief 
of Jammu, were rewarded by the 
transfer to him of the territories 
of Jammu and Kashmir, with the 
rank of an independent prince. 
Amongst the territories so trans- 
ferred was the State of Gilgit, 
which, after a protracted struggle, 
had been finally conquered by the 
Sikhs in 1842. This State was 
bordered on the north-west by 
Upper Chitral or Yasin, while 
westward again was Lower Chitral, 
or Chitral proper. 

Between Gilgit and Yasin a 
struggle for supremacy had for 
generations been continuous, nor 
did the conquest of the former by 
the Sikhs, nor the establishment of 
Gulab Singh as Maharajah of 
Kashmir, bring this struggle to a 
conclusion. On the contrary, in 
1852 Gilgit was once more overrun 
and reconquered by the Chitralis 
of Yasin, under their ruler Gauhar 
Aman, who continued in possession 
until 1860, when the Maharajah 
of Kashmir again established his 
authority there: moreover, en- 
croaching into Yasin itself, he 
finally conquered that State and 
confirmed himself as its suzerain 
in 1863. 

The ruler of Yasin at that time 
was Mulk Aman, son of Gauhar 
Aman. The more remote khanate 
of Chitral proper was ruled by the 
Mir or Mehtar A:an-ul-Maulk. 
Both of these princes belonged to 
one stock, tracing their descent 
from a common ancestor named 
Kathor. Mulk Aman belonged to 
the elder or Khushwaktia branch, 
and Aman-ul-Mulk to the Shah 
Kathoria family. 
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During the twelve years which 
succeeded the establishment of 
Kashmir influence in Yasin, Am- 
an-ul-Mulk of Chitral maintained 
his independence, although he con- 
stantly coquetted both with the 
Maharajah of Kashmir on the east 
and with his still more powerful 
neighbour on the west, Sher Ali 
Khan, Amir of Afghanistan. The 
Awir about' this period was suc- 
cessful in strengthening his author- 
ity over Badakshan and other 
territories bordering closely on 
Chitral, and he did not fail to 
claim suzerainty over the latter 
State itself. Aman - ul - Mulk, 
though he showed anxiety to 
maintain friendly relations with 
Kabul, never recognised these 
claims, and indeed inclined so 
decidedly towards Kashmir as to 
accept subsidies and promises of 
aid in case of need from the Ma- 
harajah. The latter viewed with 
much jealousy the encroachments 
of the Amir, and was all the more 
pleased to countenance with favour 
the overtures which were made to 
him by Aman-ul- Mulk in 1864 
and again in 1875. 

Throughout this period, and 
especially during the Viceroyalties 
of Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo, 
the consistent policy of the Indian 
Government was to dissuade Kash- 
mir from interfering with the 
States on her borders. Without 
making the matter one of first 
importance, no opportunity was 
lost of tendering advice to this 
effect, which advice was practically 
followed by the Maharajah. 

The year 1876, however, showed 
as marked a departure from the 
policy of non-intervention on this 
frontier as was displayed in our 
dealings with Afghanistan. The 
activity of Russia in Central Asia, 
the alarming aspect of European 
politics, and the constantly in- 
creasing estrangement between the 
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Indian Government and the Amir 
seemed to render it advisable to 
establish our influence securely in 
those countries which border at 
once on Afghanistan and on the 
Hindu Kush. With this object 
in view the Maharajah of Kash- 
mir was advised to reassert his 
control over Yasin, which had 
become little more than nominal 
during the last thirteen years, and 
he was encouraged to endeavour to 
establish some real suzerainty over 
Chitral proper. Negotiations to 
this purpose were opened between 
the Maharajah and the Mehtar 
of Chitral, and were protracted 
throughout 1877 and 1878, when 
a treaty was drawn up, and Aman- 
ul-Mulk definitely recognised the 
Maharajah as his suzerain, in return 
for which he was to receive a 
yearly subsidy from Kashmir. 
Notwithstanding this agreement, 
however, the Mehtar continued his 
intrigues with the Amir, whose 
anger he feared to arouse by too 
open signs of friendliness towards 
a dependency of the British ; and 
throughout all this period it was 
plain that the Chitral ruler regard- 
ed his Afghan neighbour as little, 
if at all, inferior in power to the 
Government of India, and quite as 
much to be feared. 

In order further to advance the 
new policy of acquiring influence, 
through Kashmir, over the small 
States of the north-western fron- 
tier, the Indian Government pro- 
posed in 1876 to appoint a British 
officer on special duty as its Agent 
at Gilgit. This proposal was agreed 
to by the Maharajah, and accord- 
ingly in September 1877, Major 
John Biddulph, who the previous 
year had made a journey of ex- 
ploration through Yasin to the 
Iskaman Pass, was appointed to 
this post, with the special object 
of collecting information on trans- 
frontier matters, and arrived at 
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Gilgit in November of the same 
ear. 

Of all the States surrounding 
the outlying position of Gilgit the 
most important at this juncture, 
owing to its proximity to Afghani- 
stan, was Chitral; and only two 
months had elapsed since his ar- 
rival at Gilgit, when the new 
British Agent proposed to make 
.an official visit to that place and to 
Yasin. 
ceived with enthusiasm either by 
Aman-ul-Mulk or by the ruler of 
“Yasin, Pahlwan Khan; nor did 
‘the Kashmir Government regard 
the project with favour: the two 
former doubtless feared some de- 
‘signs on their independence on the 
partof the British Government; the 
latter was anxious lest any mishap 
to the English officer should be the 
cause of embarrassing complica- 
tions. Major Biddulph was at 
first inclined to abandon, or at 
any rate to postpone, his tour ; but 
after a good deal of correspond- 
ence and indecision the Kashmir 
Government withdrew its opposi- 
tion, and the British Agent started 
’ for Yasin and Chitral in October 
1878. He was received by Pahl- 
wan Khan of Yasin with great 
hospitality and with every ap- 
pearance of friendship, but it was 
evident that that chief was far 
from regarding the Maharajah of 
Kashmir with goodwill: he en- 
tirely denied that he owed any 
allegiance to the Maharajah, and 
was loud in the statement of his 
grievances on various scores. Pro- 
ceeding by Ghizr and Mastuj to 
Chitral, Major Biddulph met with 
a far less warm welcome than had 
been extended to him at Yasin. 
Aman-ul-Mulk showed to him only 
a niggardly hospitality, and al- 
though he treated the Agent with 
all due civility, he did not attempt 
to conceal from him that he was 
apprehensive lest the visit should 
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injure him in the eyes of the Amir 
of Kabul, whose goodwill he ex- 
pressed himself desirous of retain- 
ing. Without committing himself 
to any but vague promises of service 
to the British in case of Russian 
aggression, he pressed for an in- 
crease of the subsidy paid him by 
Kashmir, and for other favours, 
including the grant of territory 
and arms. ‘The lateness of the 
season necessitated Major Bid- 
dulph’s speedy return to Gilgit, 
and after a stay of only a week 
at Chitral, he retraced his steps, 
arriving at Gilgit early in De- 
cember. He was able to furnish 
much useful and interesting in- 
formation regarding the country, 
people, &c., of those hitherto un- 
known regions, but from a political 
point of view it could not be said 
that his visit was a success: it 
took place at an unfortunate mo- 
ment; the ruler of Yasin was 
chafing at real or fancied griev- 
ances against the Maharajah, while 
in Chitral the outbreak of war be- 
tween the British and the Amir 
Sher Ali, and the exaggerated 
estimate of the latter's power 
which was held by Aman-ul-Mulk, 
caused him to be but ill- disposed 
to enter into very friendly rela- 
tions with the representatives of 
the Amir’s enemies. 

Major Biddulph remained at 
Gilgit throughout the two follow- 
ing years without gaining much 
towards establishing British or 
even Kashmir influence over 
Yasin and Chitral. No open hos- 
tility was displayed, however, un- 
til October 1880, when a long 
course of intrigue, the intricacies 
of which it is impossible to follow 
with certainty, suddenly culmin- 
ated in an attack by Pahlwan 
Khan of Yasin on the fort of 
Sher, in Gilgit territory. In this 
attack Pahlwan Khan was aided 
by the men of Hunza, and there 
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is little doubt but that he was 
incited to thé outrage by Aman- 
ul-Mulk. The fort of Sher was 
invested, but a relieving force, 
consisting of a large proportion 
of the Gilgit garrison, and accom- 
panied by Major Biddulph, has- 
tened from Gilgit to its assistance. 
When, however, this force arrived 
within a short distance of Sher, a 
detachment, which was sent for- 
ward to secure a dangerous pass on 
the road, deserted to the enemy. 
Rumours reached the force at the 
same time of a contemplated at- 
tack on Gilgit itself, and the 
danger appeared so imminent that 
an immediate retirement to Gilgit 
was resolved on. Arrived there, 
Major Biddulph assumed chief 
command of the garrison. The 
aspect of affairs was most threat- 
ening. It appeared that a com- 
bined attack of the tribesmen of 
Yasin, Chilas, Darel, and Hunza 
might be expected at Gilgit, while 
the assault of Sher was only a 
matter of a few days. On the 
first news of the disturbances 
reaching Srinagar, efforts were 
made by the Kashmir Govern- 
ment to despatch reinforcements 
as speedily as possible; but the 
badness of the roads and the diffi- 
culties of transport combined to 
render a considerable delay in- 
evitable before these reinforce- 
ments could reach Gilgit. At 
this crisis an unlooked-for diver- 
sion averted the danger both from 
Gilgit and Sher, and brought 
about a most unexpected dénoue- 
ment, In the absence of Pahlwan 
Khan and all his fighting men, 
Aman-ul-Mulk suddenly directed 
an attack, under his eldest son 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, against the un- 
protected fort of Yasin. Pahlwan 
Khan hastily raised the siege of 
Sher and returned to the support 
of his capital; but on his way 
thither, about the 16th November, 
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he found himself surrounded by 
Nizam-ul-Mulk’s forces, in a diffi- 
cult piece of country, with dan- 
gerous passes in front and rear. 
Finding resistance hopeless, he 
surrendered to his kinsman, and 
was taken to Chitral, whence he 
was afterwards dismissed to the 
outlying State of Darel. De- 
posed from his government, and 
deprived of his possessions, he 
was never able to retrieve his 
fallen fortunes, nor has the Khush- 
waktia family since recovered from 
the poverty consequent on this 
reverse. 

The details of this affair afford 
a good example of the character- 
istics of frontier politics. During 
his tour of 1878 Major Biddulph 
was favourably impressed by Pahl- 
wan Khan, and was disposed to 
look on him as an assured ally, 
while he regarded Aman-ul-Mulk 
with suspicion. Yet but two years 
later, and for no apparent cause, 
he found Pahlwan in arms against 
him, and only drawn off by the 
timely intervention of Aman-ul- 
Mulk. At the same time, there 
can be little doubt but that the 
Mehtar of Chitral incited Pahlwan 
to commence hostilities, and hav- 
ing caused him to commit himself, 
he then seized the opportunity of 
possessing himself of Yasin, which 
he had always coveted, and at the 
same time of establishing a very 
well-grounded claim to the grati- 
tude of his powerful neighbours, 
the Governments of India and 
Kashmir. The conclusion to be 
arrived at is that, while Pahlwan 
Khan and Aman-ul-Mulk were 
equally ready to throw to the 
winds their promises and engage- 
ments of friendship, the Mehtar 
of Chitral was the more astute 
traitor of the two. 

As the result of his success, 
Aman-ul-Mulk retained possession 
of Mastuj and the surrounding 
2D 
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district, the westernmost part of 
Yasin, while the districts of Yasin 
proper and of Ghizr were for the 
present partitioned between the 
nephew and uncle of Pahlwan 
Khan. This division of Upper 
Chitral, under the orders of the 
Mehtar, is noticeable as proving 
how clearly recognised at this time 
had become the suzerainty of Kash- 
mir over all Chitral, Upper and 
Lower. The Maharajah’s author- 
ity over the former had _ been 
established by force of arms in 
1863, and had never since been 
openly disputed, and he would 
not have suffered Aman-ul-Mulk 
to partition that territory as he 
did, according to his own pleasure, 
had it not been an understood fact 
that the ruler of Lower Chitral 
was equally a dependent of Kash- 
mir, and that no interference with 
the Maharajah’s authority was im- 
plied by his action. Moreover, 
the open approval of the Kash- 
mir Government was expressed to 
Aman-ul-Mulk, and he was re- 
warded for his assistance by a 
present of money, while his annual 
subsidy was thenceforth doubled. 
Meanwhile the dangers which 
had been incurred by the Gilgit 
Agency in the late disturbances 
were made the occasion of a con- 
siderable change in the policy of 
the Indian Government on that 
frontier. Lord Ripon had assumed 
the office of Governor-General, and 
the old policy of non-intervention, 
which had been held in abeyance 
for four years, was reverted to 
throughout the north-west fron- 
tier, from Kandahar to Gilgit. In 
pursuance of this course, it was 
resolved to withdraw the Gilgit 
Agency. It had been sufficiently 
proved that a British Agent at 
Gilgit could acquire little personal 
influence even over the neighbour- 
ing States of Chilas, Hunza, or 
Yasin ; still less could he influence 


or control the more remote terri- 
tory of Chitral, unless the ruler of 
that State imagined that it was to 
his interest to be so influenced. It 
was evident, therefore, that the 
Agency, aided by a few hundreds 
of ill-disciplined Kashmir troops, 
could have but small command of 
the passes which lead from Wakhan 
over the Hindu Kush into Chitral. 
As it is only from these passes 
that Chitral gains its importance, 
and as it could not be doubted 
that their control was the ultimate, 
though unexpressed, object of the 
establishment of the Gilgit Agency, 
it was considered that with the 
failure to gain such control the 
raison détre of the Agency had 
disappeared. At the same time, 
the danger of being involved in 
hostilities with the frontier tribes- 
men, should any mishap befall the 
British Agent, appeared to more 
than counterbalance such advan- 
tage as was to be gained from the 
information supplied by him to 
the Indian Foreign Office. Major 
Biddulph had been recalled to 
India at the close of 1880, and 
had been succeeded at Gilgit by 
Colonel Tanner: this officer was 
now also withdrawn, and the 
Agency was closed in July 1881. 
It was not, however, stated by 
the British Government to the 
Maharajah of Kashmir that its 
withdrawal was permanent, so 
that the former retained the right 
to repeat the experiment should 
the course of events at any time 
render such action desirable. 
During the four years which 
succeeded the withdrawal of the 
Gilgit Agency, there was little or 
no intercourse between the British 
Government and Aman-ul-Mulk of 
Chitral, nor did any events of im- 
portance occur in that country. 
In 1883 Pahlwan Khan, after 
wandering about ‘Tangir and 
Darel for two and a half years, 
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made a descent on Yasin and 
endeavoured to recover his lost 
power. Though at first successful, 
he was eventually defeated and 
driven from the country by Afzal- 
ul-Mulk, the Mehtar’s second son, 
who was thereafter established as 
governor of Yasin. The following 
year Afzal was given the governor- 
ship of Ghizr, while his elder 
brother, Nizam-ul-Mulk, became 
governor of Yasin. 

These years were remarkable for 
increased activity on the part of 
the Russians in Central Asia, and 
it was mainly due to this fact, 
coupled with the very unsettled 
state of Anglo-Russian relations in 
1884-85, that Lord Dufferin’s Gov- 
ernment determined in the latter 
year to despatch another mission 
to the Hindu Kush range and the 
countries immediately adjacent to 
it. The objects of this mission 
were to establish, wherever pos- 
sible, direct friendly relations with 
the countries visited, and to obtain 
further and more accurate infor- 
mation regarding their peoples, 
resources, and physical features. 
The conduct of the mission was 
intrusted to Colonel Lockhart (now 
General Sir William Lockhart), 
and his companions were Colonel 
Woodthorpe, R.E., Captain E. G. 
Barrow, and Dr Giles. The mis- 
sion reached Gilgit on the 29th 
July 1885, and marching thence 
on the 8th August vid the Shan- 
dur Pass, Mastuj, and Reshun, 
arrived at Chitral on the 11th 
September. Here the British 
officers were received with cordi- 
ality by the old Mehtar, and a 
similar friendly feeling had been 
displayed on the journey by 
Nizam-ul-Mulk and Afzal-ul-Mulk, 
through whose provinces the mis- 
sion passed. The relative positions 
of the British Government and the 
Amir of Kabul had altered much 
since Major Biddulph’s visit in 
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1876, and the result was seen in 
the changed demeanour of Aman- 
ul-Mulk. From Chitral Colonel 
Lockhart visited the Dorah Pass, 
and thence, turning southwards, 
endeavoured to penetrate into the 
entirely unexplored region of Ka- 
firistan. The hostility of the 
Kafirs towards his Chitrali com- 
panions, however, frustrated his 
intentions, and he was obliged to 
return direct to Chitral over the 
Shawal Pass. After a march down 
the Chitral river as far as Kala 
Drosh, Colonel Lockhart retraced 
his steps, and the mission returned 
to Gilgit ~i@ Drasan, arriving at 
the former place on the 9th De- 
cember. 

The work of exploration was 
continued in 1886, when the mis- 
sion made an adventurous journey 
through Hunza and Nagar, over 
the Kilik and Wakhujrui Passes, 
and vid Kala Panja to Zebak in 
Badakshan, examining by the way 
the celebrated Baroghil Pass. 
Colonel Lockhart had intended to 
make another attempt to enter 
Kafiristan by way of Badakshan, 
but his plans were again frus- 
trated, this time by the opposition 
of the Amir, and the mission 
marched over the Dorah Pass and 
once more arrived at Chitral on 
the 25th June 1886. After a stay 
of only four days the party set out 
by way of Mastuj for Gilgit, and 
finally returned to India in Au- 
gust. The results of this mission 
were eminently satisfactory. <A 
great amount of information, both 
interesting and valuable, was col- 
lected about the countries of the 
Hindu Kush, and more intimate 
and friendly relations were estab- 
lished with Chitral than had ever 
before existed. On the final de- 
parture of the mission a native 
agent was left at Chitral. Mean- 
while a further proof of confidence 
and friendship had been given by 
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the visit to India of the Mehtar’s 
eldest son, Nizam-ul-Mulk. This 
Sardar left Chitral towards the 
end of 1885, and after a short tour 
through northern India arrived in 
Calcutta on the 16th March 1886. 
His stay there was a brief one, as 
the hot weather was approaching, 
and he returned direct to Chitral 
by way of Kashmir. At the end 
of 1887 the Mehtar’s second son, 
Afzal-ul-Mulk, a youth of consider- 
able promise and the favourite of 
his father, also paid a short visit 
to India. In both cases the re- 
ceptions accorded to these young 
men in India did much towards 
strengthening the friendly feelings 
of the reigning family of Chitral 
for the British Government, a fact 
which was apparent in the after 
conduct of Aman-ul-Mulk as well 
as during the short rule of Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, 

The immediate result of Colonel 
Lockhart’s visit to Chitral and the 
surrounding States, and of the re- 
ports furnished by him, was a re- 
vival of the project of establishing 
a British Agency at Gilgit, which 
might exercise some control over 
the khanates bordering on the 
Hindu Kush. The subject was 
naturally approached with some 
misgivings, for the experiment had 
not been attended with much suc- 
cess in 1876-80; but only a super- 
ficial examination of the case was 
sufficient to show that the atten- 
dant circumstances were far differ- 
ent in 1887 from those of 1876. 
Chitral was now consolidated under 
an astute and vigorous ruler; 
already a firm friendship had been 
established between him and the 
British, greater intimacy with our 
power having convinced him as to 
the advantages of alliance with us ; 
moreover, the change which had 
occurred by the death of the late 
Maharajah of Kashmir had ren- 
dered the effectual working of the 
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Agency more probable. Whilst 
the measure was still under dis- 
cussion, the loyal offer made by 
the Nizam of Hyderabad of aid 
for purposes of Imperial defence, 
and the scheme consequently in- 
itiated of organising the irregular 
troops of native States for Im- 
perial service, opportunely afforded 
a means of garrisoning Gilgit with 
efficient troops, supplied by the 
State of Kashmir. Another diffi- 
culty in the way of the establish- 
ment of an Agency was thus 
removed. 

Pending a final decision as to a 
permanent Agency, a British officer 
(Captain Algernon Durand) was 
deputed to report on the aspect 
of affairs on the Gilgit frontier, 
and proceeded to Gilgit with this 
object in June 1888, accompanied 
by Surgeon G. 8. Robertson. Their 
visit took place at a moment when 
the troublesome States of Hunza 
and Nagar, on the northern fron- 
tier of Gilgit, had just broken into 
open revolt under circumstances 
which strengthened the impression 
that a firm control was much 
needed to restrain these lawless 
tribes. The revolt drew forth an 
offer of assistance from the Mehtar 
of Chitral, and a visit by Captain 
Durand to the latter place in the 
early autumn of 1888 was made 
the occasion of fresh expressions 
of goodwill towards the British 
Government on the part of Aman- 
ul-Mulk. 

With the arrival of Captain 
Durand’s report on the frontier 
politics round Gilgit, the consider- 
ation of the scheme for establishing 
a permanent Agency was renewed, 
and after some further discussion 
it was finally sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State in July 1889. 
Meanwhile, in anticipation of this 
sanction, Captain Durand and Mr 
Robertson, together with Lieuten- 
ant J. Manners Smith, had been 
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again deputed to Gilgit, and had 
thence made a second tour through 
the frontier khanates, concluding 
with Chitral. Arriving there in 
the middle of October, Captain 
Durand had the satisfaction of 
telling the Mehtar that the new 
arrangements on the frontier in- 
cluded a direct acknowledgment 
of his loyal friendship by the 
British Government, who proposed 
to present him with 500 Snider 
rifles and some ammunition, to 
grant him an annual subsidy of 
Rs. 6000, and to move the Kash- 
mir Government to raise the sub- 
sidy hitherto paid by that State 
from Rs. 16,500 to Rs. 18,000. 
Under these circumstances it was 
only to be expected that the visit 
would be a satisfactory one. It 
was further rendered noticeable by 
the establishment of a dispensary 
at Chitral by Mr Robertson, who 
also paid a visit to the outskirts 
of Kafiristan before returning to 
Gilgit. 

The Gilgit Agency was now 
definitely established, and was to 
consist of four British officers, 
1200 infantry, 100 artillery, a 
battery of screw-guns, and 500 
irregulars. These troops were 
eventually to be supplied from 
among the Kashmir Imperial ser- 
vice regiments, and a large share 
of the cost of the Agency was 
voluntarily undertaken by the 
Kashmir Government. 

The most pressing need in con- 
nection with the Agency was the 
improvement of the road from 
Kashmir to Gilgit, and the organi- 
sation of the transport service. 
Captain Durand had found on his 
first arrival that not only was the 
road terribly bad, but the avail- 
able transport (nothing but Balti 
coolies) was hopelessly unequal to 
supplying the Gilgit garrison satis- 
factorily, and that, consequently, 
the troops were ill-fed and in a 
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wretched condition. The improve- 
ment of the road was immediately 
undertaken. It was surveyed 
throughout its whole extent in 
1890, and in 1891 it was placed 
in the competent hands of Messrs 
Spedding & Co. How valuable 
was the work thus effected was 
amply proved at the end of 1891, 
when the outbreak of hostilities 
with Hunza and Nagar taxed the 
resources of the Gilgit Agency to 
the utmost ; and the improvements 
which had thus early been com- 
pleted are graphically described in 
Mr Knight’s delightful book, 
‘Where Three Empires Meet.’ 
Much, however, remained to be 
done, nor was it till 1893 that 
the new Kashmir-Gilgit road was 
finished. 

We now come to the event 
whence have sprung all the re- 
cent troubles in Chitral. During 
1890-92 but little intercourse had 
passed between that State and the 
British Agent, whose attention 
had been a good deal occupied by 
the hostilities in Hunza-Nagar. 
But now the anxious interest of 
the Government of India and of 
all its officers on this frontier was 
attracted to Chitral by the news 
of the sudden death there of the 
aged Mehtar, Aman-ul-Mulk, on 
the 30th August 1892. 

For over thirty years Aman-ul- 
Mulk had reigned in Chitral: he 
had raised his position from that 
of a small chieftain, holding by a 
precarious sway the petty territory 
of Lower Chitral, to that of the 
most powerful ruler amongst the 
States which lie between Kashmir 
and Afghanistan, the master of a 
united Chitral, dreaded, feared, 
and implicitly obeyed by his sub- 
jects, trusted as a faithful ally by 
the great British Government. 
But his authority was purely per- 
sonal, and for years it had been 
foreseen that his death would be 
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the signal for wild disorder, a 
scramble for power on the part of 
his sons, such as commonly takes 
place in every Eastern State at 
the close of a long and vigorous 
reign. Nor did the event belie 
this forecast. Of the old Mehtar’s 
many sons, the two eldest amongst 
those who were legitimate were, 
as has been seen, Nizam-ul-Mulk 
and Afzal-ul-Mulk, who were at 
this time aged respectively about 
thirty-one and twenty-five years. 
Both of these young men had been 
brought into intimate contact with 
the English, both had been to 
India, and either of them was 
therefore likely to prove a more 
enlightened ruler, so far as regarded 
his policy towards the British Gov- 
ernment, than had ever before 
reigned in Chitral. But though 
opinions differ considerably as to 
the character of each, one point 
was certain, that neither of them 
equalled their father either in 
diplomatic astuteness or in force 
of character. Judging from the 
various estimates of him by British 
officers, as well as by after-events, 
it would appear that Nizam-ul- 
Mulk was decidedly the weaker 
character of the two: an easy- 
going, plausible boon companion 
of any one who would treat him 
with bonhomie, indulge his love of 
pleasure, and not be too ready to 
interfere with his pet vices; cer- 
tainly not a strong ruler, but clever 
enough to see that with the prestige 
of the British to back him he was 
strong enough to hold in check 
his ignorant fellow - countrymen. 
Afzal-ul-Mulk, on the contrary, 
who was an eager intelligent boy 
when Colonel Lockhart visited 
Chitral in 1886, had developed 
into a man, relentless and daring 
as his father, but wanting in 
his father’s astuteness ; somewhat 
spoiled perhaps by the English 
officers, who had made much of 
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the hardy manly youth ; too self- 
sufficient to call in the aid of those 
who would have assured his posi- 
tion, and who might have secured 
for him a long and prosperous 
reign ; too ready also to treat his 
enemies with contempt, and to 
class them all with his pleasure- 
loving brother Nizam-ul-Mulk. 

Of the two young legitimate 
sons of Aman-ul-Mulk little need 
be said here: Amir-ul-Mulk was 
in 1892 a dull-witted boy of fif- 
teen, Shuja-ul-Mulk was a child of 
twelve. The former was destined 
to play a prominent part in after- 
events in Chitral, but at the 
moment of their father’s death 
neither was of any importance. 

At the moment of that occur- 
rence Afzal-ul-Mulk happened to 
be at Chitral, while Nizam-ul- 
Mulk was two hundred miles away 
at Yasin, the capital of the pro- 
vince which he ruled. As had 
been foreseen, the claimant who 
was on the spot had immediately 
the best of the position. Nizam 
did not even attempt to assert his 
rights, but fled to Gilgit, where he 
was granted an asylum, leaving 
Afzal undisputed master of Chitral. 
The new Mehtar was certainly 
not wanting in vigour. Finding 
that his most formidable rival had 
escaped him, he turned his atten- 
tion to any possible opponents who 
were within his reach, and sought 
to strengthen his position by the 
wholesale slaughter of such of his 
half-brothers and other relatives as 
seemed likely to prove formidable. 
He had just been formally recog- 
nised as Mehtar by the British 
Government, and was beginning 
to feel secure in his position, when 
the sudden appearance of a rival 
on whom he had failed to reckon 
brought destruction on himself and 
his Government, and renewed the 
confusion from which Chitral was 
but newly recovered. 
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For years past a younger brother 
of the old Mehtar Aman-ul-Mulk, 
Sher Afzal by name, had been 
living at the Court of Kabul, a 
refugee from his brother’s ill-will, 
but watching for an opportunity 
of returning to his native land. 
A sanguine energetic man, and a 
soldier of fortune, he was not slow 
to take advantage of the confusion 
consequent on his brother’s death. 
Leaving Kabul hurriedly, and col- 
lecting such exiled and refugee 
Chitralis as he could find in the 
territories of the Amir, he passed 
into Badakshan, and thence sud- 
denly crossing the frontier into 
Chitral, he rode with a small fol- 
lowing straight to the capital, 
where he arrived at dead of night 
and noisily sought to force admit- 
tance into the fort. Afzal-ul-Mulk 
fell a victim to his own courage: 
hastening out to repel the in- 
truders, whoever they might be, 
he was recognised in the glare of 
the torches and was shot down 
from without. As is usual in such 
cases, with the death of the leader 
all resistance vanished, and the 
dawn of day found Sher Afzal 
master of the fort and Mehtar of 
Chitral. But his triumph was 
short-lived. Nizam-ul-Mulk, who 
had hardly disputed his younger 
brother’s succession, was roused 
to action by the renewed disorder 
and by the prospect of the throne 
of Chitral being wrested from the 
issue of Aman-ul-Mulk. He hasti- 
ly left Gilgit, and collecting fol- 
lowers as he passed through his 
old province of Yasin, he marched 
against his uncle. At the same 
time the British Agent at Gilgit, 
determining to preserve order at 
least in the frontier province of 
Yasin, whatever might be the chaos 
at Chitral proper, sent a detach- 
ment of troops to hold the former 
place. This action, coupled with 
the fact that Nizam-ul-Mulk had 
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been the guest of the British at 
Gilgit, induced the belief amongst 
the Chitralis that his bid for the 
sovereignty was backed by the force 
of British arms. The rumour 
reached Sher Afzal at Chitral, and 
with a panic as sudden as his 
former actions had been bold, he 
left the capital and fled back to 
Kabul, leaving his son, who had 
been despatched with a force to 
Drasan, to make what stand he 
could against Nizam - ul - Mulk’s 
advance. No serious opposition 
was offered to the latter, and by 
the end of November 1892 he was 
installed at Chitral, the third Meh- 
tar since the death of Aman-ul- 
Mulk in August. 

The struggle was now tempor- 
arily over. With the astuteness 
which was his strong point, Nizam- 
ul-Mulk’s first act was to send a 
request to Gilgit that a British 
mission might visit him without 
delay. This request was complied 
with, and in January 1893 a party 
of four officers, headed by Surgeon- 
Major G. S. Robertson and Cap- 
tain F. Younghusband, and escort- 
ed by fifty rifles of the 15th Sikhs, 
arrived at Chitral. The question 
then remained to be settled, What 
was to be our future policy as 
regarded that State? Were we 
to establish an Agency in Chitral 
itself, which would mean virtually 
taking over the administration of 
the country ; or were we to revert 
to the former policy of endeavour- 
ing to exercise control over the 
doings of its ruler from the distant 
Agency of Gilgit? Whatever we 
might have been able to do in this 
manner during the reign of the vig- 
orous Aman-ul-Mulk, who was lat- 
terly convinced of the advantages 
of our friendship, it was evident 
that the aspect of affairs was much 
changed when the Mehtarship was 
held by a weak young man sup- 
ported only by the prestige of 
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British influence and the presence 
of our officers. On the other hand, 
independent of the undoubted im- 
portance of Chitral, situated as it 
is on the highway between the 
khanates of Central Asia and 
Afghanistan or India, we were 
too much committed to a line of 
intervention in the affairs of the 
State to allow us to draw back 
without a loss of prestige peculi- 
arly dangerous at a point where 
other and powerful neighbours were 
ever ready to take our place. 

The establishment, however, of 
direct control over Chitral by 
means of an Agency at the capi- 
tal was an undertaking the cost 
of which was hardly balanced by 
the advantages to be gained. A 
glance at the map will show how 
long is the line connecting Chitral 
with Gilgit (225 miles). The sup- 
ply of the latter place, even over 
the new road, is a matter of diffi- 
culty and great expense; and the 
difficulties and expense would in- 
crease in geometrical progression 
if reliefs and supplies had annually 
to be pushed forward over the bad 
roads and lofty passes of the in- 
termediate country to the fort of 
Chitral. Moreover, the existence 
of an outpost at such a distance 
from its base, and cut off from 
relief through many weeks of the 
year by the snows of the Shandur 
Pass, would be an anomaly at 
variance with all military rules, 
and even opposed to all common- 
sense. The question was as hard 
of solution in 1893 as it is to-day. 
Finally, the Government of India 
had recourse to a compromise: an 
Agency was established at Mastuj, 
sixty miles from Chitral, whence 
it was hoped that the Mehtar and 
country of Chitral might be effec- 
tually brought within our protect- 
ing control, while the dangerous 
length of line between the outpost 
and its base at Gilgit would be 
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somewhat shortened. At the same 
time permission was given to the 
assistant British Agent at Mastuj 
to pay occasional visits to the 
Mehtar at Chitral, accompanied 
by a small guard. 

It was not, however, until Sep- 
tember 1893 that this course was 
finally sanctioned. Meanwhile Chi- 
tral had been quieting down under 
the colourless rule of Nizam -ul- 
Mulk ; Surgeon-Major Robertson 
had remained at the capital for 
some months, and then proceeded 
to take charge of the Agency at 
Gilgit on the departure of Lieu- 
tenant - Colonel Durand, while 
Captain Younghusband assumed 
the duties of assistant British 
Agent at Mastuj. 

The latter frequently visited 
Chitral during his tenure of this 
appointment, being escorted on 
each occasion by a small party 
of Sikh infantry. These visits 
were obviously pleasing to the 
Mehtar, who became very friendly 
with Captain Younghusband, and 
who seemed to thoroughly appreci- 
ate the society of British officers. 
There can be little doubt, however, 
that such intimacy was the reverse 
of acceptable to the Mehtar’s sub- 
jects, especially to the Chitrali 
nobles, who, notwithstanding Cap- 
tain Younghusband’s personal pop- 
ularity, which was great, looked 
with much jealousy on the grow- 
ing influence of the British in the 
State. In consequence of this 
fact it was recognised by all 
concerned that, should Nizam-ul- 
Mulk die or be killed by misad- 
venture at the moment of one of 
these visits from the assistant 
Agent, the position of the latter 
would be a very precarious one. 
Time passed by, however, and it 
was hoped that the Mehtar’s safety 
was becoming more secured. So 
tranquil seemed the horizon, that 
Captain Younghusband left Chitral, 
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on leave, for England, his place at 
Mastuj being taken by Lieutenant 
Gurdon. Thus closed the year 
1894. 

At this time, when an Agency 
had, as it appeared, been satisfac- 
torily established in Chitral, a 
British official was engaged about 
Asmar, not far south of Chitral 
territory, in delimitating, in con- 
cert with a deputy of the Amir of 
Kabul, the frontier line between 
the possessions of the latter and 
the independent tribes which inter- 
vene between Chitral and British 
India. Amongst these tribes there 
was a certain petty chief, Umra 
Khan by name, who had shown 
himself of stronger character than 
the average of his fellows, and who, 
though ruler only of an insignifi- 
cant State named Jandol, one of 
the component parts of the country 
termed generally Bajaur, had never- 
theless established a predominant 
influence over the neighbouring 
State of Dir, and was regarded as 
a leading man by the surrounding 
tribes. Situated as are those tribes 
in a triangle between Chitral and 
Gilgit on the north, British India 
and Kashmir on the south, and 
Afghanistan on the west, it was 
but natural that the establishment 
of British influence in the first- 
named State, followed by the ap- 
pearance of a British-Afghan De- 
limitation Commission on their 
western borders, should suggest 
the idea that the next step of this 
ever-advancing british Power 
would be the annexation of their 
own possessions, which they found 
already hemmed in on every side. 
It is almost certain that some such 
belief as this caused Umra Khan 
of Jandol to lend an ear to the 
complaints of the nobles of Chitral 
against Nizam-ul-Mulk, who was 
represented by them to be com- 
pletely in the hands of the British. 
Umra Khan was connected with 
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the ruling family of Chitral by 
marriage, and it was no such wild 
ambition on his part to hope that 
the overthrow of Nizam-ul-Mulk 
would eventually result in the 
establishment of himself as Mehtar. 
Meanwhile he had a convenient 
cat’s-paw at hand in the person of 
a younger son of old Aman-ul- 
Mulk, Amir-ul-Mulk by name, who 
had fied from Chitral at the begin- 
ning of the struggle for the throne, 
and had since then been residing 
with Umra Khan, who was his 
brother-in-law. This Amir-ul-Mulk 
was a heavy dull-witted boy of 
eighteen, with whom Umra Khan 
doubtless expected to have but 
little trouble when Nizam-ul-Mulk 
should be removed. So the con- 
spiracy was hatched at Jandol, and 
towards the end of 1894 Amir-ul- 
Mulk appeared at his half-brother’s 
capital, pretending to have fled 
thither from the power of Umra 
Khan. 

As has been seen, Lieutenant 
Gurdon took up the appointment 
of Assistant Political Agent at 
Mastuj on the 3d December 1894. 
His first act was to proceed, with 
a guard of eight Sikhs, to Chitral 
to visit the Mehtar, and he was 
there at the close of the year. 

On the lst January 1895, Nizam- 
ul-Mulk went out hawking, accom- 
panied by his half-brother Amir- 
ul-mulk and a party of attendants. 
The day was drawing to a close 
when, at a signal from Amir-ul- 
Mulk, the Mehtar was shot in the 
back by an attendant as he was in 
the act of flying a hawk. The 
wound was mortal, and the un- 
fortunate man only lived a few 
minutes. Not a hand was raised 
to protect or avenge him. With 
the fickle adherence to the winning 
side and the disregard for life so 
characteristic of the Chitralis, the 
attendants present, almost without 
exception, were eager to acclaim 
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the instigator of the outrage, and 
within an hour Amir-ul-Mulk was 
installed as Mehtar in Chitral fort. 

Lieutenant Gurdon now found 
himself in that perilous position, 
the chance of which had been fore- 
seen to be the weak point of the 
Chitral Agency. But he met the 
crisis with admirable coolness and 
judgment. Recognising that any 
sign of weakness or any attempt 
to leave the capital would certainly 
be the signal for the Chitralis to 
attack him, he held his ground 
with his little party of Sikhs, 
while he hastily sent a summons 
to Mastuj for assistance, and 
despatched reports of what had 
occurred to Gilgit vid Mastuj, and 
to the British Frontier Commission 
at Asmar. His bold front had 
the desired effect, and within a 
few days he received reinforce- 
ments from Mastuj, making his 
escort up to 50 men of the 14th 
Sikh Infantry, one of the corps 
@élite of the Bengal Army. At 
the same time, immediately on 
receipt of the news from Ohitral, 
Surgeon-Major Robertson pushed 
up reinforcements from Gilgit to 
the intermediate posts of Gupis, 
Ghizr, and Mastuj, and starting 
from Gilgit himself on the 15th 
January, arrived at Chitral at the 
end of the month with an escort 
of 200 men. 

Meanwhile no sign of hostility 
had been made by the new Mehtar 
or his advisers. It seems that, 
once established in Chitral, Amir- 
ul-Mulk and his party determined 
to keep the fruits of their success 
to themselves and to throw Umra 
Khan overboard. But the chief 
of Jandol was too determined a 
man to be treated so cavalierly 
with impunity. Openly declaring 
that the Mehtar had called him to 
his assistance, he collected what 
force he could from his own State 
and from his dependency of Dir, 
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and crossing the Lowarai Pass 
into Chitral he marched towards 
the capital. Whatever secret ar- 
rangement, however, might have 
existed between Umra Khan and 
Amir-ul-Mulk, the Chitralis were 
not disposed to admit the former 
to any control of their affairs or 
footing in the State. His advance 
was opposed, and though he was 
at first successful and was joined 
by some of the adherents of the 
Khushwaktia family, who formerly 
ruled in Yasin, yet it is doubtful 
if he would eventually have been 
able to hold his ground against 
the Mehtar, supported as he was 
by the British Agent, had not the 
appearance of another actor on 
the scene suddenly altered the 
aspect of affairs. 

Sher Afzal, who had made an 
unsuccessful bid for the Mehtar- 
ship in 1892, had since that time 
been living in exile at Kabul. 
Attracted by the renewal of dis- 
order in his native land, he now 
hastened from Afghanistan and 
joined Umra Khan, whose army 
he found ready to his hand. The 
result of his appearance was re- 
markable. Whatever may be the 
reason, there is no doubt but that 
the Chitralis universally regard 
Sher Afzal with singular favour. 
The very rumour of his arrival 
was sufficient to bring over the 
Chitrali soldiery to Umra Khan’s 
side; in a few days the whole 
country was up, and Mr Robert- 
son found himself with his escort 
hemmed in at Chitral, with Umra 
Khan’s successful army in front 
of him, and the road behind him 
held by hostile tribesmen. The 
British Agent, who had gone down 
the Chitral valley to endeavour to 
treat with Sher Afzal, now deter- 
mined to retire into the fort, and 
on the lst March the whole party 
was safely established within the 
walls. On the 3d March news 
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was received of the approach of 
Sher Afzal, and a reconnaissance 
in force was sent out from the 
fort to oppose him. A sharp en- 
gagement ensued, in which Cap- 
tain Baird and 24 native officers 
and men were killed, and Captain 
Colin Campbell and 29 of the 
native ranks were wounded. The 
same evening the siege of Chitral 
began, the garrison being composed 
of 6 British officers, 99 native 
officers and men of the 14th Sikhs, 
and 301 of the 4th Kashmir 
Rifles ; in addition to these there 
were in the fort 85 servants and 
followers and 52 Chitralis. 

Meanwhile on the lst March a 
detachment of 29 men of the 4th 
Kashmir Rifles, under a Subadar, 
had been despatched from Mastuj 
escorting a quantity of reserve 
ammunition for the Chitral force, 
and this party was overtaken a 
few marches out by two British 
officers (Lieutenants Edwardes and 
Fowler) with 20 Bengal Sappers 
and Miners. The united parties 
pushed on towards Chitral; but 
by this time the whole country 
was in the hands of Sher Afzal’s 
men. On the 7th March the 
little force was surrounded at 
Reshun, and after a gallant de- 
fence of a quite untenable posi- 
tion for eight days the British 
officers and 12 men with them 
were taken prisoners by treachery, 
and nearly all the rest of the 
detachment were killed. 

News of the straits into which 
this party had fallen reached 
Mastuj on the 6th March. Cap- 
tain Ross (14th Sikhs), Lieutenant 
Jones, and 100 men immediately 
marched towards Reshun to at- 
tempt to avert a disaster, but 
themselves were surrounded in a 
difficult pass on the 8th March, 
and it was only after desperate 
fighting, in which Captain Ross 
and 55 men and followers were 
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killed, that Lieutenant Jones, 
who was himself wounded, suc- 
ceeded in getting the remnants 
of the detachment back to Buni, 
whence they were relieved and 
escorted back to Mastuj on the 
18th by Lieutenant Moberley. 
Rumours of the disaster to Cap- 
tain Ross’s party reached Calcutta 
on the 14th March. Ever since 
Nizam-ul-Mulk’s assassination the 
course of events in Chitral had 
been watched with no little anxiety 
by the Government of India. It 
was evident that the British Agent 
and his party could not be safely 
withdrawn without laying them- 
selves open to attack in the diffi- 
cult passes on the road to Mastuj, 
and certainly not without giving 
up the whole country to anarchy. 
On the other hand, their position 
might at any moment become so 
perilous as to necessitate a con- 
siderable force being sent to their 
relief. As the situation developed 
itself the latter eventuality became 
more and more probable; but it 
was not until the 7th March that 
the Government of India had any 
reason to suppose that Mr Robert- 
son and his party were in any 
danger. On that same day the 
Government decided to take pre- 
liminary action with a view to the 
organisation of a relief expedition, 
and orders were issued the same 
night for the collection of transport 
in the neighbourhood of Peshawar. 
It was evident that the best chance 
of relieving the garrison, if such a 
step should seem necessary, would 
be to despatch an expedition by 
the direct road from Peshawar, 
through the independent tribes of 
Swat and Bajaur, for it was prob- 
able that, as soon as Umra Khan 
found that his own country was 
being directly threatened, he would 
return with his troops to defend 
it. The march of a force by this 
route would necessitate a line of 
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the instigator of the outrage, and 
within an hour Amir-ul-Mulk was 
installed as Mehtar in Chitral fort. 

Lieutenant Gurdon now found 
himself in that perilous position, 
the chance of which had been fore- 
seen to be the weak point of the 
Chitral Agency. But he met the 
crisis with admirable coolness and 
judgment. Recognising that any 
sign of weakness or any attempt 
to leave the capital would certainly 
be the signal for the Chitralis to 
attack him, he held his ground 
with his little party of Sikhs, 
while he hastily sent a summons 
to Mastuj for assistance, and 
despatched reports of what had 
occurred to Gilgit vid Mastuj, and 
to the British Frontier Commission 
at Asmar. His bold front had 
the desired effect, and within a 
few days he received reinforce- 
ments from Mastuj, making his 
escort up to 50 men of the 14th 
Sikh Infantry, one of the corps 
@élite of the Bengal Army. At 
the same time, immediately on 
receipt of the news from Ohitral, 
Surgeon-Major Robertson pushed 
up reinforcements from Gilgit to 
the intermediate posts of Gupis, 
Ghizr, and Mastuj, and starting 
from Gilgit himself on the 15th 
January, arrived at Chitral at the 
end of the month with an escort 
of 200 men. 

Meanwhile no sign of hostility 
had been made by the new Mehtar 
or his advisers. It seems that, 
once established in Chitral, Amir- 
ul-Mulk and his party determined 
to keep the fruits of their success 
to themselves and to throw Umra 
Khan overboard. But the chief 
of Jandol was too determined a 
man to be treated so cavalierly 
with impunity. Openly declaring 
that the Mehtar had called him to 
his assistance, he collected what 
force he could from his own State 
and from his dependency of Dir, 
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and crossing the Lowarai Pass 
into Chitral he marched towards 
the capital. Whatever secret ar- 
rangement, however, might have 
existed between Umra Khan and 
Amir-ul-Mulk, the Chitralis were 
not disposed to admit the former 
to any control of their affairs or 
footing in the State. His advance 
was opposed, and though he was 
at first successful and was joined 
by some of the adherents of the 
Khushwaktia family, who formerly 
ruled in Yasin, yet it is doubtful 
if he would eventually have been 
able to hold his ground against 
the Mehtar, supported as he was 
by the British Agent, had not the 
appearance of another actor on 
the scene suddenly altered the 
aspect of affairs. 

Sher Afzal, who had made an 
unsuccessful bid for the Mehtar- 
ship in 1892, had since that time 
been living in exile at Kabul. 
Attracted by the renewal of dis- 
order in his native land, he now 
hastened from Afghanistan and 
joined Umra Khan, whose army 
he found ready to his hand. The 
result of his appearance was re- 
markable. Whatever may be the 
reason, there is no doubt but that 
the Chitralis universally regard 
Sher Afzal with singular favour. 
The very rumour of his arrival 
was suflicient to bring over the 
Chitrali soldiery to Umra Khan's 
side; in a few days the whole 
country was up, and Mr Robert- 
son found himself with his escort 
hemmed in at Chitral, with Umra 
Khan’s successful army in front 
of him, and the road behind him 
held by hostile tribesmen. The 
British Agent, who had gone down 
the Chitral valley to endeavour to 
treat with Sher Afzal, now deter- 
mined to retire into the fort, and 
on the lst March the whole party 
was safely established within the 
walls. On the 3d March news 
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was received of the approach of 
Sher Afzal, and a reconnaissance 
in force was sent out from the 
fort to oppose him. A sharp en- 
gagement ensued, in which Cap- 
tain Baird and 24 native officers 
and men were killed, and Captain 
Colin Campbell and 29 of the 
native ranks were wounded. The 
same evening the siege of Chitral 
began, the garrison being composed 
of 6 British officers, 99 native 
officers and men of the 14th Sikhs, 
and 301 of the 4th Kashmir 
Rifles ; in addition to these there 
were in the fort 85 servants and 
followers and 52 Chitralis. 

Meanwhile on the lst March a 
detachment of 29 men of the 4th 
Kashmir Rifles, under a Subadar, 
had been despatched from Mastuj 
escorting a quantity of reserve 
ammunition for the Chitral force, 
and this party was overtaken a 
few marches out by two British 
officers (Lieutenants Edwardes and 
Fowler) with 20 Bengal Sappers 
and Miners. The united parties 
pushed on towards Chitral; but 
by this time the whole country 
was in the hands of Sher Afzal’s 
men. On the 7th March the 
little force was surrounded at 
Reshun, and after a gallant de- 
fence of a quite untenable posi- 
tion for eight days the British 
officers and 12 men with them 
were taken prisoners by treachery, 
and nearly all the rest of the 
detachment were killed. 

News of the straits into which 
this party had fallen reached 
Mastuj on the 6th March. Cap- 
tain Ross (14th Sikhs), Lieutenant 
Jones, and 100 men immediately 
marched towards Reshun to at- 
tempt to avert a disaster, but 
themselves were surrounded in a 
difficult pass on the 8th March, 
and it was only after desperate 
fighting, in which Captain Ross 
and 55 men and followers were 
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killed, that Lieutenant Jones, 
who was himself wounded, suc- 
ceeded in getting the remnants 
of the detachment back to Buni, 
whence they were relieved and 
escorted back to Mastuj on the 
18th by Lieutenant Moberley. 
Rumours of the disaster to Oap- 
tain Ross’s party reached Calcutta 
on the 14th March. Ever since 
Nizam-ul-Mulk’s assassination the 
course of events in Chitral had 
been watched with no little anxiety 
by the Government of India. It 
was evident that the British Agent 
and his party could not be safely 
withdrawn without laying them- 
selves open to attack in the diffi- 
cult passes on the road to Mastuj, 
and certainly not without giving 
up the whole country to anarchy. 
On the other hand, their position 
might at any moment become so 
perilous as to necessitate a con- 
siderable force being sent to their 
relief. As the situation developed 
itself the latter eventuality became 
more and more probable; but it 
was not until the 7th March that 
the Government of India had any 
reason to suppose that Mr Robert- 
son and his party were in any 
danger. On that same day the 
Government decided to take pre- 
liminary action with a view to the 
organisation of a relief expedition, 
and orders were issued the same 
night for the collection of transport 
in the neighbourhood of Peshawar. 
It was evident that the best chance 
of relieving the garrison, if such a 
step should seem necessary, would 
be to despatch an expedition by 
the direct road from Peshawar, 
through the independent tribes of 
Swat and Bajaur, for it was prob- 
able that, as soon as Umra Khan 
found that his own country was 
being directly threatened, he would 
return with his troops to defend 
it. The march of a force by this 
route would necessitate a line of 
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communications 180 miles long, 
through a country the inhabitants 
of which might prove actively 
hostile. It was therefore neces- 
sary that the expedition should be 
organised on a very large scale. 

The rumours of the disaster to 
Captain Ross, which, as has been 
said, reached Calcutta on the 14th 
March, fully justified the prompt 
action of the Government. It was 
now certain that Chitral must be 
relieved within a few weeks, or a 
still more terrible disaster would 
ensue. Orders were forthwith 
issued for the assembly of a divi- 
sion at Peshawar under Major- 
General Sir Robert Low, K.C.B. ; 
and a proclamation was published 
to the tribes through which the 
force must pass, announcing the 
object of the expedition, and dis- 
claiming any intention to inter- 
fere with them permanently. At 
the same time an ultimatum was 
despatched to Umra Khan calling 
on him to withdraw his troops 
from Chitral territory before the 
Ist April. Moreover, it was de- 
termined that an attempt should 
be made to push forward a small 
relieving force from Gilgit, not- 
withstanding the difficulties to be 
surmounted in crossing the Shan- 
dur Pass, which at that season of 
the year is still covered with deep 
snow. This task was intrusted 
to Colonel Kelly, commanding the 
32d Sikh Pioneers, who left Gilgit 
on the 23d of March, and arriving 
at Ghizr on the 30th, started the 
following day for the march across 
the Pass, his force consisting of 
400 of the 32d Pioneers, 2 guns of 
No. 1 Kashmir Mountain Battery, 
40 Kashmir Sappers and Miners, 
and 75 Hunza levies. 

Meanwhile the work of mobilis- 
ing the force under Sir Robert 
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Low was pushed on with all pos- 
sible vigour. As is ever the case 
in an uncivilised country, with no 
means of communication but bad 
roads, the question of transport 
was the main difficulty. In addi- 
tion to the available Government 
transport, pack animals of all 
kinds — camels, mules, bullocks, 
donkeys, and ponies—were bought 
and hired all over the Punjab. 
Moreover, part of the transport 
trains kept up by the States of 
Gwalior and Jaipur for purposes 
of Imperial defence were called 
into use, so that at the beginning 
of April the transport in use 
reached the enormous total of 
about 20,000 animals.! 

By the 3lst March the whole 
of General Low’s force, nearly 
15,000 strong, was mobilised and 
concentrated on the frontier, and 
on the following day, as had been 
notified to Umra Khan, the active 
operations of the expedition com- 
menced. 

It is not possible here to do more 
than sketch the outline of the cam- 
paign which ensued. Immediately 
after crossing the frontier Sir 
Robert Low found that the tribes- 
men of Swat were prepared to dis- 
pute the passage of each of the 
three passes which lead over the 
dividing range of hills between 
British territory and the valley 
of the Swat river. In order to 
take advantage of this division of 
the tribesmen’s force, he advanced 
in two columns, as if to attack 
both the Shahkot and Malakand 
Passes, and then by a sudden flank 
march of his right column on the 
night of the 2d April, he brought 
the whole of his force against the 
Malakand Pass on the following 
morning. The tribesmen were 
completely out -manceuvred ; but 
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their resistance was nevertheless 
vigorous, and it was not without 
some sharp fighting, in which we 
lost 11 men killed and 8 officers 
and 39 men wounded, that the 
pass was forced. The loss of the 
tribesmen was great, so much so 
that there was no further serious 
resistance to the British advance, 
and all future delays were the 
result of physical difficulties rather 
than of hostilities on the part of 
the people of the country. A 
skirmish took place near Khar 
on the 4th April, and on the 7th 
a gathering of tribesmen which 
attempted to dispute the passage 
of the Swat river was attacked 
and scattered by the 11th Bengal 
Lancers. From the Swat valley 
the 2d and 3d Brigades, with Sir 
Robert Low’s headquarters, pushed 
rapidly on to the south bank of 
the Panjkora river, near Sado, 
while the lst Brigade remained 
to hold the line of communica- 
tions as far as the Swat river. 
The 2d Brigade reached Sado on 
the 10th April, and here the ad- 
vance was delayed considerably by 
the Panjkora river, which was ris- 
ing daily as the commencing hot 
weather melted the snow on the 
surrounding mountains. If the 
force could have reached this point 
but three or four days earlier the 
river could have been forded, but 
now it was necessary to have re- 
course to bridging. A temporary 
raft- bridge was made, but was 
swept away within a day of its 
completion, and it was not until 
the 17th April that the river was 
crossed by means of a suspension 
bridge, formed of telegraph-wire 
and brushwood. Whilst the bridg- 
ing was in progress, the troops 
were several times threatened and 
fired at by hostile gatherings on 
the opposite bank. The Corps of 
Guides was crossed over on rafts 
to protect the camp and working 
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parties from this annoyance, and 
a skirmish took place on the 13th 
April, in which Colonel Battye, 
commanding the Guides, was 
killed. 

On the 17th the rapid advance 
of the force recommenced. Mun- 
dah fort was reached on the 18th, 
and on the following day Brigadier- 
General Gatacre, with part of 
the 3d Brigade (the Buffs, 2d 
battalion 4th Gurkhas, Derajat 
Mountain Battery, and half a 
company of Bengal Sappers), was 
pushed forward as a flying column. 
Hastening on over the Janbatai 
Pass on the 19th April, Brigadier- 
General Gatacre reached the im- 
portant fort of Dir on the 21st 
April, and here news was received 
which rendered further forced 
marching unnecessary. A report 
had been brought in on the previous 
day that the garrison of Chitral 
was very hard pressed, and that 
the enemy had run mines up to 
within a few feet of the walls of 
the fort; but on the 21st reliable in- 
formation arrived that the fort had 
been relieved and the siege raised. 

The task of actually relieving 
Chitral had been effected by Colonel 
Kelly’s column from Gilgit, to 
whom it is necessary here to 
return. It has been related that 
the Gilgit column reached Ghizr 
on the 30th March. The diffi- 
culties of the road at this season 
are very great, for the snow lies 
thickly on the Shandur Pass, which 
is 12,250 feet high, until well into 
April. 

The first attempt to reach the 
pass was frustrated by a heavy 
fall of snow, but a part of the 
column was left at the village of 
Teru, at the foot of the pass, under 
Captain Borradaile, while the head- 
quarters returned to Ghizr. On 
the following day, April 2, the 
continued snowfall still prevented 
any further advance, but on the 
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3d April Captain Borradaile man- 
aged to get his party across, and 
succeeded in getting the two 
mountain-guns half-way over the 
pass. The depth of the snow and 
difficulty of the road rendered the 
passage of laden animals impossible, 
and the guns had to be carried by 
hand. On Friday, 5th April, the 
headquarters of the column reached 
the eastern foot of the pass, and 
the guns were carried to Laspur 
on the western side ; and there on 
the following day the column was 
again concentrated. Thenceforward 
the physical difficulties of the 
march were comparatively small, 
but on both sides of Mastuj the 
enemy made determined attempts 
to oppose the advance of the re- 
lieving column, and sharp actions 
were fought at Chaklewat Dreband 
on the 9th April and at Nisa Gol 
on the 13th. The casualties on 
our side were 4 men wounded on 
the first occasion, and on the 
second 6 men killed and 16 
wounded. Mastuj was reached on 
the 9th April, and after two days’ 
halt to arrange for supplies Colonel 
Kelly again pushed on, the column 
being augmented by part of the 
garrison of Mastuj. Overcoming 
all resistance and obstacles, the 
column at length arrived within 
twelve miles of Chitral on the 
19th, and had the satisfaction of 
communicating with Surgeon-Major 
Robertson, and of learning that the 
enemy had raised the siege on the 
previous night. 

Colonel Kelly and his gallant 
force marched into Chitral the 
next day. 

Meanwhile, in addition to the 
‘two British forces which had been 
hastening to the relief of Chitral, 
a very important diversion on be- 
half of the garrison had been made 
by a native chief, Muhammad 
Sherif Khan. This man had 
formerly been Khan of Dir, but 
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had been expelled thence by Umra 
Khan, who had established his 
own brother in his place. At the 
commencement of the operations 
Muhammad Sherif volunteered his 
assistance, he preceded General 
Low’s advance into Bajaur, was 
favourably received by his former 
subjects, and having collected an 
armed force succeeded in taking 
the fort of Dir and in capturing 
Umra Khan’s brother: he then 
crossed the Lowarai Pass into the 
Chitral valley and threatened the 
rear of the besieging force there. 

It appears that Umra Khan and 
Sher Afzal had never reckoned on 
a relieving army being sent through 
the tribes of Swat and Bajaur, and 
the former, as had been expected, 
had hastened back at the first news 
of its advance, to endeavour to 
raise the country in opposition. 
With him he withdrew most of his 
picked troops. As the time went 
on and the garrison of Chitral still 
held out, Sher Afzal found himself 
in danger of being cut off between 
the advancing forces, whom all the 
efforts of Umra Khan in the south, 
and of his own men on the Gilgit 
road, could not succeed in delaying. 
At length, when the hostile armies 
were within a few miles of him, 
his hopes of capturing the fort 
were finally overthrown by a 
vigorous sortie of the garrison; 
and finding his followers dis- 
heartened and himself in immi- 
nent danger, he sought safety in 
flight. But ill-luck followed him 
even in retreat. He was pursued 
by the Khan of Dir, and captured, 
with 300 of his principal followers, 
on the 27th April. At the same 
time Umra Khan, finding that his 
cause was irretrievably lost, fled 
into Afghan territory, and was 
taken a prisoner to Kabul. 

Of the events of the six weeks’ 
siege of Chitral it is hardly neces- 
sary to write here. The story is 
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still fresh, and its details have 
been read with too much interest 
to be easily forgotten. Seldom has 
history furnished parallels to the 
fortitude and endurance, the re- 
source and foresight, which with- 
stood all trials and met every 
danger, from the deadly fight on 
the 3d March, remarkable for the 
heroism of Surgeon Whitchurch 
in carrying Captain Baird, mortally 
wounded, through the midst of the 
enemy, into the fort; up to the 
17th April, when Lieutenant Har- 
ley led the gallant sortie, which 
destroyed the enemy’s mine and 
finally dispelled the hopes that 
Sher Afzal may have had of cap- 
turing Chitral. Never have praise 
and rewards been better earned 
than by all ranks of this “ illus- 
trious garrison.” 

After the relief of Chitral, it was 
determined that Brigadier-General 
Gatacre’s flying column should 
cross the Lowarai Pass into Chitral 
territory, and that the divisional 
headquarters, with the battalion 


of the Buffs, should pay a short 


visit to Chitral itself. The pass 
(10,450 feet high) was still covered 
with snow, when the column, con- 
sisting of the Buffs, 2d battalion 
4th Gurkhas, two Maxim guns, 
and half a company of Sappers, 
crossed on the 26th and 27th 
April. Much of the road had to 
be cut and cleared of fallen trees 
and rocks, or trampled down in 
the soft snow to give the baggage 
animals a footing. On the north 
side the slope was so steep that to 
lead the animals down was im- 
possible, and the descent of the 
baggage was accomplished by turn- 
ing them loose, when they slid or 
rolled to the bottom, being saved 
from serious accident by the soft 
drifted snow on either side of the 
track, 
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the brigade was employed in im- 
proving the road northwards, and 
the advance was slowly continued 
until the 17th May, when Sir 
Robert Low with the divisional 
headquarters and the Buffs marched 
into Chitral. On arrival there a 
parade was held by the General, 
and after a stay of two days the 
headquarters again started south- 
wards, and, in order not to put 
too severe a strain on the re- 
sources of the country, as many 
of the troops as could be with- 
drawn were retired over the Low- 
arai Pass. 

The objects of the expedition 
were now thoroughly accomplished. 
The problem of our future policy 
with regard to Chitral remained to 
be solved. This problem has been 
discussed at great length in the 
daily press; but notwithstanding 
the exceptional opportunities which 
some of the writers have enjoyed 
of attaining a thorough knowledge 
of the merits of the case, the opin- 
ions at which they have arrived 
are so widely divergent as to be 
hopelessly irreconcilable. It is not 
proposed here to enter into this 
vexed question. One conclusion 
alone may be deduced from the 
foregoing sketch of our relations 
with this distant State: whatever 
our future policy there may be, it 
is to be hoped that we may never 
again endeavour to keep so weak 
and isolated an outpost, without 
direct and assured means of com- 
munication with a more efficient 
base than can be supplied by the 
frontier station at Gilgit. Either 
let us withdraw from the country 
entirely, or else hold it in sufficient 
strength, and with a sufficiently 
assured line of communication, to 
prevent the recurrence of such a 
state of affairs as has lately cost 
the empire so much in money and 
in valuable lives. 











‘“RERUM novus nascitur ordo,” 
wrote the old-world poet ; ‘“‘Change 
and decay in all around [I see,” 
echoes in sadder tones our modern 
hymnal. On no place, perhaps, is 
the evidence of time more firmly 
impressed than on the University 
town of Oxford. But if of Oxford 
it is true that the old order is 
changing and giving place to new, 
it is happily a change rather ac- 
companied by growth than decay, 
—an active regeneration going on 
from year to year rather than a 
diminution of vitality. The old 
educational coach is still pursuing 
its course as gaily as ever, and 
though from time to time it has 
been found expedient to change 
the leaders, the wheelers remain 
the same, and a wise Conservatism 
occasionally puts the drag on the 
impatient wheel of Progress. True 
it is that by-roads and short cuts 
to the University degree have been 
opened out, and that there is no 
necessity for every one to travel 
for the whole journey along the 
same old beaten track ; but to this 
day as in times past a graduate of 
Oxford must needs be a fairly well- 
educated individual, and must have 
imbibed a modicum at all events 
as well of the Classics, of Mathe- 
matics, of Divinity, as of a little 
else besides, and will have found, 
if he has been anxious to look for 
them, pretty well the same old pit- 
falls and stumbling-blocks which 
beset his forebears’ footsteps. 

What is true of the system of 
education is doubly true of the 
outward appearance of the Uni- 
versity town, and it is here that 
the blending of the modern and 
the antique will naturally arrest 
the attention of the graduate of 
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five-and-twenty years’ standing, 
who is only privileged on rare oc- 
casions to revisit his Alma Mater. 
The High Street—to take the most 
prominent feature of Oxford—has 
been embellished, or, as we old 
croakers may feel, disfigured by 
numerous buildings. But the old 
time-honoured and historical land- 
marks still survive, and Carfax, 
St Mary’s, and Magdalen Tower 
lose nothing by comparison with 
their modern surroundings. A 
transition period there must have 
been in the ever Conservative un- 
dergraduate world, when men felt 
that the fine block of buildings 
constituting the new Schools was 
an unauthorised intruder, and that 
they would rather have been bullied 
by the Examiners and ultimately 
plucked in the Old Schools than 
be petted and presented with 
Testamurs under unfamiliar cir- 
cumstances. But as the present 
generation of undergraduates were 
then in their cradles, the prejudice 
must long since have died out. So, 
too, there must have been a time 
when the men of Magdalen, New 
College, and B.N.O. preferred, 
for old associations’ sake, the 
gloom and discomfort of the rooms 
their fathers had occupied before 
them, to the freshness and com- 
parative luxury of the new build- 
ings. But in the matter of those 
things, again, the day is approach- 
ing when to the undergraduates of 
any college the terms “new” and 
“old” will have lost their signifi- 
cance. Is it, we wonder, an innate 
and healthy spirit of Conservatism, 
or is it purely morbid sentimen- 
tality which leads us, as we stroll 
down the High, to look sadly round 
in search of the well-known and 
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once haply too familiar names of 
our old-time enemies, the Oxford 
tradesmen, —of even those who 
dunned us so freely in our under- 
graduate days? Whatever may be 
the origin of the sentiment, it is one 
that we cannot banish at pleasure ; 
and we instinctively find ourselves 
wondering why Hitchcock & Gar- 
rett have parted, to what regions 
Standen has been driven by the 
encroachments of B.N.C., whither 
Beachy & Eyles have migrated. 
We even deprecate the modern 
magnificence of King Edward’s 
Street as an uncalled-for reflection 
on the slumlike aspect of our 
quondam acquaintances, Grove 
Street and Orie] Lane. Whatever 
our temporary differences with 
individuals in the past, we miss 
the old familiar names in the pres- 
ent; and though willing, like the 
hero of ‘Sixty Years After,’ to 
bury the hatchet and love what 
we loathed, it is impossible for us 
to say of Oxford as he did of 
Locksley Hall, that “the place and 
all around it are as of old.” It is 
true that over the way the Mitre 
—and what beyond the fact that 
it was forbidden ground ever could 
have attracted us to the Mitre ?— 
looks as dingy and dusty as of yore; 
but as the waiter eyes us strangely 
and positively refuses to answer to 
the name of William, we decline to 
order dinner there. Leaving the 
High in despair, we turn into the 
Corn Market, and are at once 
struck by seeing strange names over 
the shops which we always knew 
as Hookhams’: in our childhood 
it was Hookham & Minty, later 
on it was Hookham & Pottage. 
We feel a little aggrieved, and con- 
sider that Hookham has treated us 
badly in deserting the shop alto- 
gether, and robbing us of any 
personal interest in it. Nor do 
we reap much consolation from 
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the fact that the Civet Cat still 
remains in statu quo: there is such 
an entire absence of personality 
about a Civet Oat, that sentiment 
is out of the question. Finally, we 
pass the Martyrs’ Memorial and St 
Giles, and shortly find ourselves 
hopelessly at sea in a labyrinth of 
new streets and fancifully built 
villas—a kind of Samaria, peopled 
by an adventitious race and con- 
nected—heaven save the mark !— 
by a line of tramway with Judea. 
There is abundant evidence of 
vitality in the new suburb, a squal- 
ling vitality wheeled about in per- 
ambulators, interesting, doubtless, 
to the inhabitants, but so abso- 
lutely unassociated with anything 
that we remember in the past, that 
we soon discontinue our researches 
in this direction and make the best 
of our way back to collegiate 
Oxford. 

Here it at once strikes us that 
the undergraduates are outwardly 
much as we remember them in our 
own days—a little more youthful 
perhaps in appearance, and a 
little more elderly in manner, but 
living, we fancy, the same sort 
of cheery lives, keenly interested 
in the present, and apparently 
careless of the future. But a 
visit to the Senior Common-room 
soon dispels from our mind any 
lingering idea that the Oxford 
College of to-day is, apart from 
merely structural alterations, ex- 
actly the same place that we left 
a quarter of a century ago. The 
powers that be there now are in 
some ways as far removed from 
the powers that were there in 
our days as the late Premier 
differed in respect of years to his 
immediate predecessor. College 
traditions may remain the same, 
but they are expounded by a new 
race of interpreters. A younger 
and more vigorous set of Dons— 
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men with wider sympathies and 
broader views—has supplanted a 
generation of crusty old gentle- 
men, who, apart from occasional 
fits of grumbling over our youth- 
ful indiscretions, held it their creed 
to affect to ignore where they 
could not actively resent the very 
existence of an undergraduate 
world. We do not for a minute 
wish to imply that all Dons in our 
days belonged to this class, but 
specimens of it there were in 
every college, and the only matter 
of wonder is that under the cir- 
cumstances they were not more 
numerous than they were. For 
to a great extent it was the whole 
system of Donhood which was to 
blame, rather than the individuals 
who suffered under it. The hard- 
and - fast conditions under which 
a man in those days held a Fellow- 
ship was essentially calculated to 
discourage him from occupying his 
proper place in creation as a social 
being, or even from living in 
charity with himself or any of 
his fellow-men. As it was only 
so long as he was contented to 
remain celibate that he was al- 
lowed to retain his Fellowship, 
the resident Fellow found it ex- 
pedient to taboo such humanising 
pastimes as mild flirtations or 
even Platonic friendships with 
- the gentler sex as being liable to 
endanger his position. Another 
alternative was to plunge boldly 
into a matrimonial engagement to 
be fulfilled by no means in the 
immediate future, but at whatever 
remote period of his existence the 
suitor might have saved a com- 
_petency out of his meagre income, 
or might chance to step into some 
dead man’s shoes. For, looming 
dimly in the distance to those 
who took orders, was opened out 
the prospect of succession to a 
College living. But whereas the 
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incumbent of a country parish is 
a notoriously long-lived individual, 
and only in rare cases an active 
candidate for promotion, it would 
have required no great stretch of 
imagination to picture a Common- 
room inhabited by a body of 
anxious expectants prematurely 
ageing in body and mind as they 
ate out their hearts in ill-concealed 
impatience of a position for which 
they had little liking and less 
qualification, regarding their sen- 
iors with an evil eye as so many 
obstacles in the way of their pro- 
motion, and sufficiently conscious 
that the junior Fellows had similar 
views about themselves. In any 
College where livings were scarce 
and incumbents more than usually 
tenacious of life, or where, owing 
to the system of close Fellowships 
and absence of competition, men 
of limited ability and yet more 
limited ambition had succeeded to 
Fellowships in due rotation, the 
more lucrative in-college offices 
might have been practically mon- 
opolised by a train of elderly tide- 
waiters, and the younger and more 
able Fellows, in despair of im- 
mediate employment, driven away 
to carve out a new career else- 
where, and, excepting so far as the 
mere drawing a small annual in- 
come can be held to constitute 
a bond of union, severing their 
connection with the College. And 
thus the reins of office would have 
remained year after year in the 
hands of men practically out of 
touch with the undergraduate 
world, and with ideas of maintain- 
ing College discipline based upon 
similar principles to those which 
guided the officials in that Circum- 
locution Office so ably portrayed 
by Dickens. 

We have tried to picture things 
not as in our recollection they 
actually were, but rather as cir- 
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cumstances tended to make them. 
That no College was actually thus 
governed, but that all contained 
some young blood among the 
tutors, was a fortunate accident, or 
shall we call it an accident of the 
unselfishness of the older Fellows, 
who, in the interests of the College, 
would voluntarily vacate offices 
and sacrifice the accompanying 
emoluments, things they would 
have been well within their rights 
in retaining, in order to make way 
for their juniors? It was well 
that individuals were more pliable 
than the system. ‘A man,” once 
remarked an old Cornish farmer, 
“aint not half a man till he’s 
married,”—and he meant, we sup- 
pose, that the softer side of human 
nature will, except in rare cases, 
be only fully developed by matri- 
mony, and that the temptation of 
the celibate is to grow narrow- 
minded and unsympathetic. We 


cannot exactly gauge the frame 
of mind of a man forced by a hard- 


and-fast rule to remain unmarried 
until a death vacancy frees him 
from his obligation, but — ceteris 
paribus—he is hardly the indi- 
vidual to whom we should of choice 
commit the management of young 
men. Possibly some of those old 
Dons felt this themselves, or 
possibly they were less groovy 
than we fancied. In either case 
it still remains a cause of won- 
der in our mind how many men 
labouring under an _ unnatural 
restriction could have shaken off 
the sense of personal isolation and 
thrown themselves heartily into 
the work before them: how not a 
few of those elderly monks—for 
monks they virtually were, if not of 
a Dominican or Carmelite order— 
took so lively an interest in the ath- 
letic as well as the scholastic pur- 
suits of the undergraduate world. 
Even with the crusty old gentle- 
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men we ourselves had in our under- 
graduate days no strictly personal 
quarrel, nor did we ever view them 
in a spirit of animosity ; on the 
contrary, we then regarded them 
much as we regarded the College 
plate—relics of a bygone age, or 
institutions, if not exactly indis- 
pensable, at any rate rendered 
precious by antiquity. If at times 
we more than shrewdly suspected 
that on their part they were 
slightly intolerant of our presence 
in the College, we too in our turn 
were prone to amuse ourselves on 
the rare occasions when we en- 
countered them in the quadrangle, 
or caught glimpses of them in the 
chapel, by indulging in irreverent 
speculations as to their past and 
future history. Only now, as in 
maturer years we look back upon 
things as they then were, and 
recall the pettiness of sundry re- 
gulations which irritated without 
controlling, and the senseless acts 
of rowdyism emanating from the 
undergraduates, which a little tact 
on the part of the authorities 
might so easily have averted, do 
we feel that it is good for Oxford 
that the epoch of these men is over, 
and that the institution of married 
Fellowships and other concurrent 
influences have thrown the reins 
of power into the hands of younger 
men. If the retention in the 
University Statute-book of the 
prohibition against undergraduates 
playing marbles on the steps of 
the schools is a ludicrous anach- 
ronism, the enforced attendance at 
morning chapel in all colleges, and 
almost compulsory communion at 
a few, was something worse. How 
the undergraduate behaved at any 
sacred function was a matter of 
minor importance: absence was 
construed into a crime; regular 
attendance—no matter the be- 
haviour—covered a multitude of 
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sins. An undergraduate who at- 
tended a lecture wearing a rough 
pea-coat and a woollen comforter 
was sharply pulled up by the 
lecturer. 

“T do not consider, Mr ——, 
that your present costume is either 
suitable to a lecture-room or re- 
spectful to myself.” 

‘Tt is the same as I wear in 
chapel,” was the response, and 
with some reluctance the lecturer, 
who was not particularly notable 
for regularity of attendance at 
chapel, admitted the excuse. It 
is as easy, after all, to prick off 
names on a roll-call as on a chapel- 
list, and the costume worn at the 
porter’s lodge is a matter of little 
importance. In admitting our 
preference for the roll-call, we 
wish to offer no tribute to the 
modern spirit of scepticism ; but 
scepticism is at any rate less openly 
aggressive than a partially encour- 
aged, or at least tacitly licensed, 
irreverence. 

There is, too, a marked change 
in the personality of the Heads 
of Colleges. People with old- 
fashioned ideas professed to be 
scandalised a few years ago when 
the Headmaster of Harrow took 
part in a football-match in the 
playing-fields at Eton. But what 
some held to be a breach of 
etiquette or a sacrifice of dignity 
was after all a sign of the active 
vitality of the times. So, too, is it 
a sign of the active vitality of the 
times when in the lists of the 
members of Vincents’, which may 
be said to be at once the White’s 
and the Isthmian Club at Oxford, 
we read the name of one head 
of a House, while another is an 
energetic and useful member of 
the O.U. Golf Club. In our own 
days the Heads of Houses were a 
body of respected and respectable 
old gentlemen—fine scholars all, no 


doubt, and notable philologists— 
but many of them unknown by 
sight except to men of their own 
College. Cotton, Hawkins, Bulley, 
Simmonds, and others had been 
born too early in the century to 
interest us much or to be active 
powers outside the College walls. 
Liddell had a commanding pres- 
ence, as well as a family of pretty 
daughters, and shared with Scott 
the honours of the authorship of a 
successful Lexicon ; and Marsham 
enjoyed the distinction of being 
the father of several well-known 
cricketers. But we felt that these 
men moved in circles with which 
we were absolutely unfamiliar, 
and that the circle we moved in 
ourselves was equally unfamiliar to 
them. Their tastes and pursuits 
were as far removed from ours 
as those of the two-hundred-year- 
old Struldbrug differed from those 
of the young and mortal inhabi- 
tant of Luggnagg, and they re- 
garded our athletic exercises from 
the same platform of intellectual 
superiority as that from which the 
Houyhnhnms viewed the gambols 
of the Yahoo. 

There was a story rife about 
one of these elderly magnates, who 
suddenly awoke to the fact that 
most of the undergraduates in the 
College were hardly known to him 
by sight or name. Such a state 
of things struck him as unsatis- 
factory, and with a view to amend 
the matter he took into his coun- 
sels an old out-college crony. 

“Tt seems to me,” said the 
Master, “that I know very little 
of my young men. [ think that 
perhaps I ought to see more of 
them, but I am not quite clear in 
my own mind how to set about it.” 

We ought to have prefaced that 
we know only the outlines of the 
story. For it occurs to us that an 
American friend who has rather 
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exaggerated ideas as to the phrase- 
ology suitable to Oxford Dons and 
Professors, and would have them 
converse only in six-foot words, 
would be shocked at so colloquial 
an expression as “set about it” 
being put into the mouth of a 
Head of a House. So we will 
trust for his sake that the Master 
employed some more dignified 
phrase, such as ‘‘compass my 
object” or “effect my purpose.” 
But we, after the manner of 
Thucydides, find it more con- 
venient to give the gist of our 
characters’ remarks. 

The Master’s friend, who held 
the theory that the direct road 
to the undergraduate’s heart lay 
through the stomach, suggested 
that he should invite the young 
men to dinner by sections, 

“Well,” said the Master, re- 
flectively, “I could do that, of 
course, but I really do not know 
how I should amuse them after 
dinner.” 

“ Amuse them! Oh, that is easy 
enough. Show them things, you 
know, — books, pictures, and so 
forth.” 

The Master pleaded that he 
possessed neither books nor pictures 
especially calculated to amuse 
young men. 

“Oh, that is easily managed,” 
was the answer. ‘Go to ag 
naming a well-known picture-dealer 
of the day, “and ask him to send 
you in something for the evening. 
Tell him what you want them for, 
and he will understand it all right.” 

The Master thanked his friend 
for the advice, issued his invita- 
tions, which coming from him were 
regarded as royal commands, and 
in order that there might be no 
possible misunderstanding on the 
subject of the pictures, went in 
person to the shop. 

“Mr ,” he said, addressing 
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the proprietor, “I have a few 
young gentlemen, undergraduates 
that is, coming to dine with me 
to-night, and I am going to ask 
you to be kind enough to send me 
in any loose prints that you may 
have lying about: you will under- 
stand the sort of things they care 
to look at.” 

The shopman’s face beamed with 
intelligence, and he smiled the 
smile of which the Oxford trades- 
man is so lavish to the freshman 
and the paying customer. 

“Oh yes, Master ; certainly, with 
pleasure; anything to oblige you. 
They shall be there.” 

The dinner-party went off fairly 
well, but it was with some feeling 
of relief that the Master, who had 
done his best to adapt his conver- 
sation to the company, and was 
rather fatigued by the process, con- 
ducted his guests to the drawing- 
room and remarked with an urbane 
smile: “I think perhaps that you 
gentlemen might be interested in 
some of those pictures. I hope 
that you will find them to your 
taste.” And with a gentle wave 
of the hand he indicated a large 
portfolio, which on being opened 
proved that the picture-dealer had 
executed his patron’s order for a 
few loose prints in the most literal 
and at the same time liberal spirit. 
For to the astonished gaze of the 
undergraduates was revealed a 
collection of very loose prints in- 
deed—Nereids, Dryads, Psyche, 
Aphrodite, Andromeda, and other 
ladies of the period in extremely 
classical attire. The Master, hav- 
ing done his duty, dosed placidly 
in an arm-chair, and his guests 
passed the time very pleasantly 
over the pictures. 

Best known, and in the under- 
graduate world most popular, were 
two of the married Heads—Cradock 
of B.N.C. and Evans of Pembroke. 
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For if time had sprinkled their 
hair with grey and lined their 
features, we felt that their hearts 
were young and that their sym- 
pathies were with the young. 
There was little of the dry bone 
about either man. Both took a 
vivid interest in the success of 
the College, on the river or in the 
cricket-field as well as in the 
schools. Neither at B.N.C. or at 
Pembroke was there needed any 
tutor posing as the undergraduates’ 
friend to stand between the wrath 
of Jove and the peccant mortal. 
Straight to Cesar’s judgment-seat 
the defendant was ready to go, 
in certain hope that if impartial 
justice was administered, all due 
allowance would be made for young 
blood and young heads on young 
shoulders. We do not pretend 
to understand the secrets of the 
Senate -house, nor were we ever 
curious to inquire whether, in the 
circle of Dons, Cradock and Evans 
were regarded as model Heads ; but 
we make bold to assert that no 
two men ever exercised a healthier 
influence or were more revered in 
the undergraduate world, and that 
the feeling that the “dear old 
chief” would not like it was in 
their respective colleges an effectual 
stopper on many an incipient or 
contemplated act of insubordina- 
tion. They are gone from among 
us now, dying, like David, at a 
good old age, if not full of riches, 
full at any rate of years and of 
honour, and their like we may 
hardly hope to see again. 

Of the two, Evans was perhaps 
the more generally known, and his 
popularity extended far beyond the 
walls of Pembroke. His was a 
familiar figure in later years in the 
Parks, as he watched with critical 
interest, cricket or football matches. 
He always had a friendly word for 
any young man who happened to 
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be standing near him, and if it 
would be too much to say that he 
numbered many undergraduates 
among his intimate friends, he 
had countless well-wishers and 
warm partisans in many genera- 
tions of Oxford men. In the days 
when Evans was Vice-Chancellor 
there was lodging in the High an 
undergraduate, who shall be name- 
less. This man was the proud 
possessor of the ugliest dog that it 
ever was our fortune to behold. 
It was a poodle-dog, and rejoiced 
in the name of Smith. Nature 
had intended Smith to be black, 
and there is, we know, a distinct 
polish on the skin of the glossy- 
black and well-shaven poodle, but 
his was the sort of dingy black 
that may be seen on a pair of well- 
worn and badly-cleaned boots. 
But maugre his evil looks, Smith 
was a dog of much character and 
fixity of purpose, good-tempered 
to the world at large, but of a 
vengeful turn of mind. It hap- 
pened that on one Sunday afternoon 
he had been pelted by some small 
boys, tradesmen’s sons, and he dis- 
liked being pelted more than most 
dogs. On the Sunday morning 
Smith’s master had a breakfast- 
party, to which Smith himself was 
apparently not invited. At any 
rate, he was sitting on the door- 
step basking in the sun, and pos- 
sibly brooding over the present 
neglect and late contumely. The 
Vice-Chancellor was on his way 
to St Mary’s, escorted by the 
“pokers,” and exactly as he passed 
the lodgings, walking on the other 
side of the street, one of Smith’s 
persecutors of the previous day 
ran past Smith, who immediately 
gave chase. The boy, with Smith 
at his heels, ran across the street, 
and either in blind terror or under 
the idea that the presence of the 
Vice-Chancellor would awe his 
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pursuer, charged straight into the 
middle of the “ pokers,” and was 
collared by the seat of his trousers 
and rolled over by Smith almost 
between Dr Evans’s legs, and in 
full view of the breakfast-party, 
who were watching the scene with 
very mingled feelings. The Vice- 
Chancellor picked up the boy and 
the “pokers” routed Smith, who re- 
tired to the doorstep of the house 
to which he so evidently belonged 
that the number was taken down. 
On the following day the dog’s 
owner received a summons to wait 
upon the Vice-Chancellor, and the 
end of the matter was that Smith 
was rusticated. But, as his owner 
admitted, Evans took such a 
rational view of the case that 
even Smith could hardly have felt 
aggrieved. 

“He did not exactly say,” ex- 
plained the owner, “that Smith 
was the best-looking dog in Oxford, 
but he distinctly implied that he 
was a long way the cleverest, and 
he assured me that he was very 
sorry to have to deprive me for a 
time of such a charming com- 
panion. In fact, he meant that 
the times wanted educating up to 
Smith’s level, and was so very nice 
about it all that I very nearly 
offered to make him a present of 
Smith.” 

To be able to part a man from 
his dog—and such a dog as Smith 
—and yet retain the owner’s good- 
will, spoke volumes for Evans’s 
manner of dealing with young 
men, 

To another Head of a College, 
notwithstanding that his method 
of dealing with young men was 
more peculiar than successful, we 
should be loath to attribute any but 
the best motives. But it was pity 


? 


indeed that he persistently hid 
under a bushel his real geniality 
and kindness of heart. 


Charles 
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Williams of Jesus was one of the 
ablest men of his day. Those who 
knew him best liked him best, but 
it was only his most intimate 
friends who guessed that the 
society of the young had really 
a very strong attraction for him. 
To young ladies he was a most 
assiduous and débonnair cavalier. 
Young men, on the other hand, 
he snubbed persistently and un- 
sparingly, and this though to no 
living man could a lad have gone 
with a tale of real trouble and 
met with more sympathy and 
practical advice. The old gentle- 
man possibly had the feeling that 
young men were for the most part 
pushing and required to be kept 
in their proper place, and, possibly 
again, he was right. Yet Sunday 
after Sunday he had undergraduate 
dinner-parties, and gave his guest 
freely of his best both in the way 
of provender and of snubbing. At 
one of these parties the Principal, 
who was a bit of a gourmand, 
and, although very short-sighted, 
a most excellent and scientific 
carver, was preparing to attack a 
mighty goose which had been put 
before him. 

“ Will you allow me to do that 
for you, Mr Principal?” exclaimed 
a young Welshman, with more 
politeness than discretion. 

“Put that bird in front of Mr 
M »” said the Principal, ad- 
dressing the butler, but eyeing 
M all the time with consider- 
able disfavour, which eventually 
culminated in a most expressive 
sniff. M was rather startled 
at being thus suddenly taken at 
his word, but he set to work man- 
fully enough on the goose with the 
sort of happy-go-lucky feeling that 
where there is a will there is a 
way. But of few things does that 
insidious proverb hold less good 
than of carving a goose. And of 
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this fact M was soon pain- 
fully conscious when it came to 
dissecting a wing. Fortunately 
the Principal, after another pro- 
longed sniff, came to his rescue. 

“Take that bird away from Mr 
M and bring it back to me ;” 
and then addressing M he 
added, ‘‘I have often had occasion 
to notice, Mr M , that young 
men are very fond of undertaking 
tasks which they have no idea of 
performing, as well in the matter 
of carving their personal acquaint- 
ances as in anything else.” 

On the occasion of the celebrated 
bread-riot at Oxford, when there 
was an intolerable din going on in 
Turl Street, the same M no- 
ticed the Principal pacing the quad- 
rangle in ill-disguised anxiety. 

‘The poor old gentleman looks 
quite wretched,” exclaimed M- : 
who was always brimming over 
with good nature; “I'll go and 
try to comfort him.” 

“You had much better stay 
where you are,” suggested a candid 
friend; “he is sure to score off 
you.” 

However, M was not to be 
dissuaded: so he approached the 
Principal, and taking off his cap, 
remarked— 

“T am afraid, Mr Principal, 
that there is a great disturbance 
in the town.” 

“That is a self-evident fact, Mr 
M ,»’ snapped the Principal, 
‘“‘as also that there is a great deal 
of unnecessary idleness and loafing 
in the College. In my day young 
men who professed to be candidates 
for Honours found themselves 
better employed in the evening 
than in attending to other peoples’ 
business.” 

The Principal kept a good cellar, 
and it was currently believed in 
the undergraduate world that, 
though he diluted his own liquor 
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freely, he enjoyed watching his 
guests punish his wine, and re- 
spected a man who could carry off 
his bottle of port like a gentleman. 
But the good wine was to be drunk 
decently and in order, and the old 
gentleman especially disliked young 
men who fidgeted or talked in a 
loud voice or tossed off the gener- 
ous liquor without a proper sense 
of decorum. One youth, who from 
family reasons was a frequent 
guest, fondly imagined that he 
had established his position as a 
persona grata at the weekly sym- 
posium by entertaining his host 
with long stories, and he had 
furthermore unhappily imbibed the 
idea that inspiration flowed more 
freely from a chair when tilted 
rather than in its natural position. 
Never was a man more wide of 
the mark. Instead of listening to 
the story, the Principal used to 
watch that tilted chair with a 
growing anxiety which was mis- 
taken by the racontewr for deep 
interest in the legend. The final 
catastrophe came at last: in the 
middle of an especially piquant 
tale the chair was tilted too far, 
and from that day the young man 
was excommunicated, and never 
again sufficiently restored to favour 
to have the opportunity of either 
tilting a chair or spinning a yarn 
at the Principal’s dinner - table. 
He had violated the first canon of 
good breeding, and betrayed—so 
at least we believed that the Prin- 
cipal thought—an incapacity for 
carrying off his bottle of port like 
a gentleman. 

It would be easy to multiply 
tales told not only of Charles Wil- 
liams, but of many of his contem- 
poraries—tales which may amuse 
us in the present, but of which 
hardly one pointed to any of these 
old gentlemen having any insight 
into the character or any sympathy 
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with the pursuits of the generation 
they were called upon to govern. 
Better men than their predecessors, 
or finer scholars, we do not suppose 
that the men who rule the Oxford 
of to-day are; but as we watch the 
greater freedom of intercourse be- 
tween the Don and the under- 
graduates, we feel that the young 
Oxonians of the present have ad- 
vantages which we did not our- 
selves enjoy. For we may say 
with Froude, that “no dean or 
tutor ever volunteered to help our 
inexperience” ; and believing with 
him that “ the first condition under 
which we can know a man at all is 
that he be in essentials something 
like ourselves; that our own ex- 
perience be an interpreter which 
shall open the secrets of his ex- 
perience; and it often happens, 
even among our contemporaries, 
that we are altogether baffled,” 
—we can understand how it was 
that we really knew so little of, 
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and were so little known by, men 
far removed from us by age. 

If we do not entirely appreciate 
the value of the establishment of 
Somerville Hall and the invasion 
of our old University by a tribe 
of “revolted daughters,” we at all 
events hail with pleasure the pres- 
ence of intellectual womanhood as 
represented by the wives of the 
married Fellows. We know not 
whether there is existent any re- 
cognised table of precedence among 
these University ladies, whether 
the Dean’s wife goes down to din- 
ner before the Bursar’s, or Mrs 
Proctor enjoys any special privilege 
during her husband’s year of office. 
But of one thing we may be sure, 
that ingenue Artes and litere Hu- 
maniores will be more truly learnt 
and practised under the new than 
under the old régime, and that 
many of the more objectionable 
features of undergraduate life will 
of necessity be eradicated. 
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HARNESSING NIAGARA. 


THERE is no class of professional 
men who travel so much as engin- 
eers. Their experiences are often 
full of interest, and at times not 
devoid of excitement. Yet how 
seldom it is that any account of 
these travels is found in print. 
This is partly due to the fact that 
it all seems to the principal actor 
to be all in the day’s work, and 
hardly worth committing to paper. 
But there is also a certain pleasure 
in having a store of experiences 
to relate to one’s more intimate 
friends, which the vulgar crowd 
cannot read in a book. 

At the present moment I am 
tempted to curb this natural re- 
ticence with the object of narrat- 
ing my experiences of the last few 
years, which I believe are unique 
in our profession. Our engineers 
are often called upon to travel in 
difficult countries, and to accom- 
plish what look like impossibilities, 
But it is by no means an everyday 
occurrence for the financial men in 
a great country like the United 
States, who are not in the habit 
of minimising the capabilities of 
their fellow-countrymen, to invite 
a foreigner to carry out one of the 
greatest works of modern times in 
that country. Some people say 
that the Americans are perhaps 
too much inclined to look upon 
their countrymen as the inventors 
of Electricity. It is, then, all the 
more surprising that the work 
about which the English engineer 
was asked to advise them was the 
electrical utilisation of Niagara 
Falls. It must, however, be re- 
membered that this work involved 
entirely new problems and designs, 
while the American electrician has 
less capability of evolving entirely 
new plans, or designing entirely 





new machinery, than of adapting 
his past experience, exactly as it 
stands, to new conditions. It was 
for this reason that one of the 
ablest of American engineers said 
in public three years ago that it 
was impossible to transmit the 
power of the Falls to Buffalo, 
some twenty miles, so as to make 
it pay; whereas we have now 
established the fact that the limit 
of distance is to be counted by 
hundreds of miles. 

There are two great mistakes 
commonly made as to Americans. 
One is, that they are original in- 
ventors; the other is, that they 
are humorous. Neither of these 
propositions is true. It is true 
that if asked to create a knitting- 
machine, or a type-writer, or a 
reaper, they will put together 
well-known mechanical devices to 
accomplish the result. But this 
is designing, not inventing; and 
the cause of so much work of this 
kind being done in America is the 
high price of labour, which must 
be replaced by steam and machin- 
ery. So with humour, with of 
course some brilliant exceptions, 
their periodical literature is filled 
with so-called wit, but it smells 
strongly of the midnight oil. I 
remember an incident related to 
me by an editor of a weekly jour- 
nal. He said, “‘ Yesterday a poor 
miserable man came into my office 
and laid before me some manu- 
script and said, ‘O Mr ae 
wish you would look through these 
jokes and pick out any you can 
use. I was working at them all 
last night, and I need money badly 
to bury my poor wife.’” 

Invention and humour require 
a gift of imagination, the same 
gift that shows itself in poetry 
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and letters, in music, painting, 
and sculpture; and in no one of 
these directions has this gift of 
imagination been found to pre- 
dominate amongst Americans. 

I have given these reasons why 


it was perhaps natural to have . 


recourse to a European to take 
hold of this great and entirely 
novel problem. Another reason 
is that all their electricians who 
may have had a wide practical 
experience are tied to manufactur- 
ing companies, and cannot be 
looked upon as independent either 
in thought or action ; and since it 
was pretty certain that any plans 
that might be adopted would have 
much of novelty in them, and 
would be opposed in the first place 
both by scientific men and by the 
manufacturers, it required that 
the man selected should have noth- 
ing to gain or lose by the friend- 
ship or hostility of these two 
classes of men. 

When I had finished my work 
at Niagara Falls the chairman 
(or president, as he is there called) 
of the company wrote me a letter, 
in the course of which he incident- 
ally mentioned some of the reasons 
why I had been invited to carry 
out this work. These are given 
later on in this article. 

Passing now from these digres- 
sions, let us come to the Falls 
themselves. I have no talent for 
pictorial description, and they are 
well known to a large number of 
my readers. I will only say that 
the river Niagara leaves Lake 
Erie at the City of Buffalo and 
meanders, innocently enough, 
through level plains for sixteen 
or eighteen miles, passing on the 
two sides of the Grand Island and 
then opening out into a wide lake- 
like expanse a mile wide, where, a 
mile above the Falls, the current 
becomes more swift. It then is 
parted in two by Goat Island, 
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the narrow part dashing down by 
furious rapids to the American 
Fall, which is a straight curtain 
of water shooting down a perpen- 
dicular height of 160 feet. The 
wider branch makes a turn round 
Goat Island and is very wide, and 
the breakers dance merrily in the 
sunshine, until the waters concen- 
trate themselves at the Horse-shoe, 
or Canadian, Fall—the greatest 
volume of water being at the V- 
shaped apex in the centre, where 
the depth of water at the lip is 
sufficient to impart a brilliant 
emerald colour to the water. From 
the Falls downwards for many 
miles the river runs through a 
precipitous gorge. For the first 
mile it is sluggish, but with gurg- 
ling upheavals of the water from 
below. Then come the terrible 
whirlpool rapids where Captain 
Webb was drowned. After that 
a sulky repentant river creeps to 
Lake Ontario. 

There are three things at the 
Falls themselves which rivet the 
attention. 1. The water takes 
four or five seconds to fall, and in 
doing so it assumes the most fan- 
tastic forms of drapery. 2. The 
mist and spray rising from the 
base of either Fall is drifted by the 
wind, or in a calm rises in a cloud 
1000 feet in height. 3. The third 
feature is the noise. You have not 
only the rushing noise of the Rapids, 
but also a booming, at times 
resembling a thunderclap, when 
the somewhat intermittent flow 
tumbles upon the water beneath, 
and shakes the foundations of 
houses half a mile away. The 
village or town of Niagara Falls 
on the American side of the river 
is built of wood. It is dirty, and 
the streets are bad. Its industry 
is the catering to excursionists. 
Cheap restaurants, merry -go- 
rounds, itinerant photographers, 
and museums of Indian and other 
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curiosities are the chief features. 
The last are mostly impostures, 
always excepting the world-famed 
“Katie & Libby’s Stores,” where 
genuine curios are to be found, 
and many pleasing souvenirs. 
This village is remarkably con- 
ducive to the concoction of lies, 
and the Falls lend themselves to 
the art. The prophets of this cult 
are the hackmen (cab-drivers), who 
earn the gratitude of the excur- 
sionist by the thrill of their nar- 
ratives. I believe, however, I 
have reliable evidence for some re- 
markable statements. 1. On the 
Ist of April 1848 the Falls ran 
nearly dry owing to a stoppage by 
ice and a strong east wind on the 
lakes. 2. A drifting ship, drawing 
sixteen feet of water, went over 
the deepest part of the lip of the 
Horse-shoe Fall. 3. A steamer 
called the Maid of the Mist, built 
at the Falls, traversed the Whirl- 
pool Rapids in order to escape 
creditors, and reached Lake On- 
tario in safety. I cannot, how- 
ever, vouch for the generally- 
accepted statement that in doing 
so she turned a complete somer- 
sault. 4. At the Whirlpool there 
is a path descending to the water 
to a spot where they catch the 
bodies that float there. There 
is an average of one suicide a 
month, and they are invariably 
trapped by the Whirlpool. 5. 
There is another true story which 
is rather startling. A hundred 
yards above the brink of the 
American Fall a rock ten feet 
square projects for a foot above 
the water in mid-stream. One 
morning the inhabitants awoke 
and saw a man sitting on it. The 
noise of the Rapids prevented 
verbal communication. They did 
not, do not, and never will know 
how he got there. He stayed 
there thirty-six hours. The people 
telegraphed to Buffalo, and the 
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railway company sent one excur- 
sion train after another for thirty- 
six hours to see the man on the 
rock. They painted signs and 
stuck them up for the man to 
read, saying, ‘‘ We will save you.” 
Two hundred yards above there is 
a bridge. From this, by ropes, 
they floated rafts with provisions 
to him. At the end of his stay a 
big one came for him to get on. 
What they were going to do with 
him if they got him in this seeth- 
ing rapid I know not. He tried 
and failed, and went over the Fall, 
and that is all! 

People are differently affected 
by their first sight of the Falls. 
Some say, “ How disappointing !” 
others, ‘“ How magnificent ! ” 
Some (Colonel Bob Ingersol was 
the first to say this to me, but I 
have heard the same from others), 
‘“‘ How horrible!” and others say, 
“How seductive! I want to go 
over with the water.” 

The Falls in winter are totally 
different from what they are in 
summer. Every bush and tree is 
a work in silver filigree. The pre- 
cipices are concealed behind icicles 
60 feet long. Every rock in the 
river is the nucleus for a dome 
of frozen spray rising 150 feet it 
may be. 

When you know the river you 
will love it; but to know it you 
must see it at every season and at 
every hour—at sunrise, noon, and 
by moonlight; in sunshine and 
storm; with the mist rising as a 
tower, or drifting away to unveil 
new points of beauty. You must 
know every corner, peaceful or 
violent; you must see it from 
above and from below, and from 
every point of view, and always 
you will hear that thundering 
boom that shakes the ground. It 
is best to live on the Canadian 
side at the Clifton House, open 
only in summer. The most im- 
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pressive points of view are those 
that make you feel the smallest. 
Mr Bayard, the United States 
Ambassador in London, tells me 
that the only true way to appre- 
ciate the grandeur is in the early 
morning to swim across from the 
Canadian to the American side, 
just below the Falls. He has 
often done it, so he ought to know. 

To me the great charm of the 
Falls is their immutability and 
change. The drifting spray and 
varying light give the changes of 
a kaleidoscope, but the volume of 
water pouring over never varies. 
They remind me of the face of a 
dear friend, always the same but 
never two moments alike, I sup- 
pose there is nothing to compare 
with them in size or grandeur ex- 
cept the Victoria Falls of the 
Zambesi; and Livingstone, who 
never exaggerated, said that these 
were the finer. 

The “ utilisation of Niagara” is 
- a hateful phrase to the lover of 
nature. But it must be stated at 
the outset that what is being done 
does not in the least degree affect 
its beauty. Only a small fraction 
of the water is to be used, and all 
the works are more than a mile 
above the Falls. 

It is time now to leave the 
digressions about the beauties of 
Niagara to explain how it is pos- 
sible to make use of this power 
without affecting the scenery. 
Now, “gentle reader,” do not for 
a moment imagine that I am going 
to burden you with engineering 
details in any part of this article. 
I hope to allude to them only in 
such a manner as to excite your 
interest rather than to bore you. 
Any one who has visited the Falls 
of late years knows that the land 
on the two sides has been appro- 
priated by the United States and 
Canada respectively for national 
parks, The old mills which used 
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to be in the stream above the 
American Fall have been removed 
for esthetic purposes, and the land 
laid out with some attempt at 
good taste. On the Canadian side 
the same thing was done, but I 
regret to say that the rapacity of 
the Legislature of Ontario has not 
proved equal to withstanding the 
blandishments of the greedy cap- 
italist. Two lines of rails traverse 
the whole of the National Park at 
the edge of the gorge. After the 
land had been confiscated by the 
Government, and the owners had 
been paid only a fraction of its 
true value, it is now turned into 
a source of revenue by the Gov- 
ernment, and a gold mine to the 
capitalists, at the expense of the 
visitors, who can no longer enjoy 
the peaceful quiet which Lord 
Dufferin tried so hard to give 
them. 

In spite of all that the Ameri- 
cans have done for preserving the 
beauty of the Falls, there is one 
terrible eyesore—a large number 
of mills have been erected at the 
edge of the precipice over the 
gorge. To these the water of the 
upper river has been led by a 
canal passing through the town. 
This water drives water-wheels or 
turbines in the mills, and is then 
shot over as waste water down 
the precipice. Not only is this 
hideous in itself, but it is repul- 
sive to the engineer, because of 
the great waste. They use only 
a few feet of the fall, and waste 
over 100 feet. 

Thirty years ago an American 
engineer of the name of Evershed 
proposed a plan by which the mills 
should not be in view of the Falls, 
and by which the power might be 
utilised without detracting from 
their appearance, and the funda- 
mental idea of this plan has now 
been actually executed. Mr Ever- 
shed’s idea was to take in the 
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water from the river by a long 
canal a mile or two above the 
Falls. Along the banks of the 
canal mills were to be placed re- 
quiring power. At each mill a 
hole or shaft was to be dug in the 
ground to a depth of about 150 
feet. The bottoms of these shafts 
were to be all connected by a long 
tunnel passing from them under 
the town at a gradual slope, and 
emerging at a tunnel mouth below 
the Falls, on a level with the 
lower river. At each mill-site a 
water-wheel or turbine was to be 
placed at the bottom of the pit, 
which would rotate a vertical steel 
shaft coming to the surface. At 
the top this shaft would, by means 
of cog-wheels or belts, turn the 
machinery of the mill. In this 
way the canal was to bring water 
to the pit, and, having given up 
its power to the water - wheels, 
was to flow away by the tunnel 
into the lower river. Such a 
tunnel has been built, though 
the details of Mr Evershed’s plan 
have been altered. The result is 
that the factories and mills are 
far distant from the Falls, and do 
not interfere with the views. The 
tunnel has been built so as to be 
capable of using 100,000 horse- 
power or more. There are not 
many manufacturing towns in the 
world whose steam-engines all com- 
bined would give so enormous an 
amount of power as this. As 
Dominie Sampson would say, “ It 
is prodigious!” The tunnel-mouth 
can be seen from the Canadian 
side of the river, and looks like a 
mere speck compared with the 
volume of water which is pouring 
over the Falls. <A single glance is 


sufficient to convince anybody that 
even when 100,000 horse-power, 
or many times that, has been used, 
the effect will be imperceptible. 
But even now the water which is 
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being used issues from the mouth 
with great velocity, and sets up 
quite a strong current across the 
surface of the stream. 

Probably every engineer who 
ever visited this spot has been 
struck with the vast amount of 
power going to waste. But I am 
very doubtful whether its use could 
have been a commercial success 
before the electrical art had been 
so much developed that it was 
possible to distribute power by its 
means for all kinds of purposes. 

Nevertheless, before this ques- 
tion had been entered upon, some 
New York capitalists were found 
who were prepared to take the 
matter in hand. At that date 
such an action was a bold stroke ; 
but fortune in this case favoured 
the bold, and the electrical work 
which I have carried out has been 
done at a cost which even now 
seems incredible to many. 

In 1889 the Niagara Falls Power 
Company was formed to carry out 
this work, and their first act was 
to buy up all the land in the 
neighbourhood. The capital sub- 
scribed was wholly American, and 
amounted to £2,000,000, about 
one-half of which has been spent. 
The acting committee consisted of 
railway men and lawyers. The 
chairman, as usual, is called a 
president. They like giving big 
names to things in America, A 
pond is a lake, and a hill is a 
mountain; they never speak of 
the sea, it must be called the 
ocean ; a meeting is a convention, 
a dictionary is a “speller and a 
definer,” a town is a city, a chair- 
man is a president, and so on. 
The only exception I know of is 
that the wealthy people who own 
those charming country residences 
at Tuxedo and Lennox call them 
cottages. But these are not aver- 
age Americans, and in that country 
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the manners and customs, as seen 
by the ordinary traveller, are 
governed by the average man, who 
is not a good specimen. He is apt 
to be a most awful “ bounder,” has 
no taste, and does not know the 
meaning of the word “ repose” ; but 
you need never meet this type ex- 
cept in railway trains and hotels. 
His ideal, as one of them told me, is 
to spend his nights “on the cars” 
and his days in getting the better 
of his fellow-men. But the refined 
Awerican is quite different. These 
are mostly met in Washington and 
the south, and, of course, Boston 
is a thing apart; and as you ap- 
proach this town you are told that 
the humming you hear is the 
noise of people reading Browning. 
Tuxedo also is a great exception, 
where you can have congenial 
society. It isa large estate with 
woods and lakes and forty miles of 
well-laid roads. Country houses 
or cottages have been built all over 
it, and there is an excellent resi- 
dential club—into which, however, 
the female element has progressed 
so far as to have introduced even 
babies into the bedrooms ! 

I must really ask to be excused 
for such digressions, but I must 
tell my story in my own way or 
leave it alone. The chairman of 
the company which has utilised 
the Falls is Mr E. D. Adams, well 
known as a banker and a reorgan- 
iser of railways. The first vice- 
president is Mr F. L. Stetson, a 
lawyer who has also had much 
experience in the finance of rail- 
way companies, Mr Cleveland, 
the U.S.A. President, is a partner 
in his law business. The second 
vice-president is Mr E. A. Wickes, 
also arailway-man. The secretary 
and treasurer, Mr W. B. Rankin, 
is one of the most able and ener- 
getic and charming men I met in 
the States. I only hope he will 
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not utterly ruin his health by 
overwork, All these are very 
able business men, though not 
engineers, and the affairs of the 
company could hardly be in better 
hands. 

In October 1889 the Niagara 
Falls Power Company was formed 
to carry out the great work of 
utilising the Niagara Falls on so 
gigantic a scale that all previous 
attempts to use water-power at 
once sank into insignificance. The 
Cataract Construction Company 
was at the same time formed by 
the same people to carry out the 
work, All that they had then 
settled was that they would make 
the tunnel proposed by Evershed 
for carrying away the used water. 
They had not settled whether the 
mills should be brought to the 
power, or the power to the mills. 
They had no estimates of the cost. 
If power were to be distributed to 
mills and factories, they had no 
notion whether it would be by 
means of air or water under 
pressure in pipes, or by wire ropes, 
or by electricity. None of the 
acting committee were engineers, 
but they had faith in the evolution 
of ideas which would culminate in 
success. 

In order to obtain more definite 
ideas they invited certain engineers 
to prepare plans of any methods 
they might think best. These 
were to be laid before a Commis- 
sion of engineers and physicists 
from England, France, Switzer- 
land, and America, with Lord 
Kelvin as chairman. 

At first I declined this invitation 
on the grounds that the method 
of competition is contrary to my 
professional practice, and also that 
with so novel a problem I would 
not accept any man, or combina- 
tion of men, to adjudicate upon the 
project which I might decide upon. 
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Having learnt, however, acci- 
dentally, that any electrical plans 
to be submitted would not be of 
a satisfactory nature, I withdrew 
my refusal in order that a plan, as 
I conceived on proper lines, might 
be at least in evidence. 

Up to this date there had been 
only one example of electric-power 
distribution, and that was in a 
small village called Oyonnaz, on 
the frontiers of France and Switzer- 
land. But the problem now before 
me was entirely new in many ways, 
besides being of gigantic propor- 
tions. The object was to send 
power rather than light over the 
wires. But I found that every 
different user of the power would 
want his electricity delivered at 
a different pressure (it is not 
here necessary to understand the 
meaning of the words “electric 
pressure”). House-lighting, street- 
lighting, electric tramways, flour- 
mills, metallurgical processes, all 
required different ‘‘ pressures.” 
Also, if we were to carry any 
of this power through wires to 
a distance, the “pressure” must 
(for sake of economy) be very 
high during transit, and be re- 
duced at the place where it is 
used, 

Now let me say, without ex- 
planations, that there are two 
kinds of electric current—a “ con- 
tinuous current,” always flowing 
in the same direction, and an 
‘alternating current,” in which 
the direction of flow is reversed, 
it may be hundreds of times in 
a second, 

I soon realised the fact that not 
only could the latter current be 
more easily obtained at high pres- 
sures, but that it could easily, 
and without moving machinery, 
be transformed to any required 
pressure at any spot when it was 
wanted. 
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Up to that date, 1890, both 
kinds of electric current had been 
used for electric lighting, but the 
alternating current had never been 
used for giving mechanical power 
except in an experimental way. 
For this reason it seemed to most 
people absurd to suggest its use 
for Niagara Falls. I would have 
shared this view were it not that 
for several years I had visited the 
United States and the continent 
of Europe to study the progress 
that others were making in elec- 
tric work. I had thus become 
well acquainted with the system 
which Nicola Tesla, a young Mon- 
tenegran, was experimenting on at 
Pittsburg, U.S.A., called a “ two- 
phase” system. He distributes 
two alternating currents, one of 
which attains its maximum when 
the other is at its zero value. 
With these two currents a simple 
form of motor could be worked to 
supply power to shops, factories, 
or mills. I also had seen many 
things in various parts of Europe 
not generally known in England. 
Owing to these varied experiences, 
I had an opportunity above all 
others at that date of foreseeing 
that the alternating current would 
soon be very generally applied not 
only to light, but also to motive 
power. 

Acting upon this knowledge, I 
worked out complete plans, using 
only machinery which could then 
be got in the open market, and 
was able to furnish complete work- 
ing plans, drawings, specifications, 
and estimates of cost. This labori- 
ous work when concluded left no 
doubt in my mind that the alter- 
nating current must be adopted. 

The Commission sat upon these 
plans, and, as I expected, de- 
nounced the alternating current, 
for none of them had had the 
experience which I possessed of 
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the latest developments. How 
well I remember walking along 
Piccadilly with a member of the 
Commission. He told me of this 
decision with an air of sympathy 
with my supposed misfortune. He 
was somewhat surprised when I 
replied that nothing could have 
given me greater satisfaction than 
this decided expression of opinion, 
“for,” I said, “the alternating 
current will certainly be adopted 
at Niagara.” 

I heard no more from the pro- 
moters of this enterprise for over 
a year. It took them all this time 
to realise that the Commission had 
madea mistake. Lord Kelvin was 
the most violent opponent of the 
alternating current; and for long 
afterwards (although he is my 
most esteemed and oldest scientific 
friend), even when I was appointed 
as the consulting engineer, he con- 
tinued to write and cable to the 
company, though his opinion on 
this point was not asked for, 
telling them that they were making 
a “fatal mistake” if they followed 
my advice. His latest expression 
of opinion in this sense was in 
November 1894, when my work 
was practically completed. Such 
a line of action has hitherto been 
unknown among professional men. 
I need hardly say that this opposi- 
tion on the part of so eminent a 
man was a stumbling-block which 
might well have wrecked the whole 
scheme; but in this and other 
points where my plans were at 
variance with the opinions of 
others, I was most loyally sup- 
ported by the directors, and through 
this support alone they and I have 
been enabled to put the works into 
their present satisfactory condition. 

To add to the difficulty, the 
highest scientific authority in the 
States had taken up the same 
position as Lord Kelvin. Fortun- 
VOL. CLVIII.—NO. DCCCCLIX. 
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ately, however, the year 1891 saw 
some great developments in the 
use of alternating currents for 
motive power in Europe over a 
distance of 112 miles, and our 
American opponent frankly con- 
fessed to a change of opinion owing 
to the results then attained. 

Early in the year 1892 it be- 
came evident to the acting com- 
mittee that the views of engineers 
had been undergoing a change, 
and that the use of alternating 
currents for Niagara was a neces- 
sity, thus indorsing the prophecy 
I had made long before. They 
then asked me to act as their 
electrical consulting engineer, and 
during that year and the next and 
the next I was almost constantly 
in the States. The only real rest 
I ever got was in my voyages 
across the Atlantic. I soon came 
to feel at home on all the large 
liners. The Campania, Lucania, 
Umbria, Etruria, Majestic, Teu- 
tonic, and many others were 
havens of rest; and one always 
feels glad to meet old friends in 
Captains M‘Micken (now, alas! 
dead), Haines, Parcell, Walker, 
M‘Kay, Murray, and many others. 
The misfortune is that at most 
seasons the only class who travel 
much are American bagmen, or 
drummers, and they are not a 
favourable class to judge Ameri- 
cans by. 

Sometimes I lived in New York, 
where the offices were ; sometimes 
at Niagara, to be near the works. 
I did not care to go much into 
society, but I made some very 
firm friends, specially the Hewitts, 
and our amiable Consul - General 
Sir William Booker and his charm- 
ing American wife. My greatest 
friend of former days had been 8. 
L. M. Barlow, a well-known and 
remarkable man. Roscoe, Conk- 
lin, and I used to dine with him 
2F 
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every Sunday. These two lawyers, 
both able men, on opposite sides 
in politics, and also in the great 
Stewart will case, amused and 
instructed me much by the exposi- 
tion of their views on men and 
things. Both were dead now, and 
I had two friends the less to help 
me to pass these three years. 
Part of the time I lived at Tux- 
edo, an hour from New York, 
where you could have fishing, 
shooting, boating, bathing, and 
golf ; and I shall never forget the 
cordial welcome I there received 
from the Potters, Bruzes, Loril- 
lards, Delafields, Fishes, Kents, 
Rushmores, Prestons, Van Court- 
landts, Van Nests, and from Allen 
Lathrop and many others. The 
lovely scenery and genial society 
of this place helped me greatly to 
retain health during a period of 
anxious and arduous work. 

Now I must go on to describe 
what has been accomplished. The 
tunnel of which I spoke is 21 feet 
high and 19 feet broad, and is 
horse-shoe-shaped. It was ex- 
pected that no lining would be 
necessary, but at the outset the 
roof began to fall in, and it had 
to be lined with four courses of 
bricks, increasing the cost largely 
and diminishing the capacity from 
120,000 to 100,000 horse-power. 
The tunnel is 7000 feet long, 
mostly on a slope of 7 feet in 
1000 feet. At the mouth there 
is a curved surface of iron for the 
water to flow over smoothly. The 
level of the water below the Falls 
varies a good deal. Sometimes it 
is far below the tunnel-mouth, at 
other times it is several feet above. 

The plan of having a separate 
shaft for a mill has been adopted 
in only one case, the largest paper- 
mill in the country, where at 
present 3300 horse-power is being 
used. The paper is made out of 
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wood-pulp, and trunks of trees 
have to be ground down for this 
purpose. This accounts for the 
large amount of power used. 

It is intended to supply all the 
rest of the power from a great 
power-house where electricity is 
generated. Within this building 
a slot in the ground, communicat- 
ing with the tunnel, has been 
excavated to a depth of 150 feet. 
It is 20 feet wide and some 150 
feet long. Parallel with this slot 
there is a canal of great width 
taking in water from the river. 
From the canal to the slot there 
are water - passages from which 
iron pipes 74 feet diameter descend 
to the bottom of the slot. At the 
bottom of these the water passes 
into the casing of the turbines, 
and in passing through these 
develops power to the extent of 
5000 horse-power for each unit. 
Three of these are in place. The 
power is given to a vertical shaft 
23 feet in diameter except at the 
three bearings, where it is less. 
This steel shaft extends right up 
to the surface of the ground, and 
is attached at the top to the 
revolving part of the dynamo, 
which generates the electric cur- 
rent. Two designs of these tur- 
bines or water- wheels had been 
received from Swiss makers, and 
the selection of the best was in- 
trusted to another English en- 
gineer, Professor W. C. Unwin. 
The company has, besides its 
powers on the American side, ac- 
quired a control of the rights on 
the Canadian side, rendering the 
undertaking international in its 
character, and also in the benefits 
to be conferred. In the autumn 
of 1892 Professor Unwin accom- 
panied me to the Falls, and he 
then made a study for the com- 
pany of the hydraulic work to be 
done on the Canadian side. So 
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that English engineering has been 
represented in more than one part 
of this great work. 

In 1892, when I came to ex- 
amine the plans put in by various 
manufacturers, I found that some 
of the crudest work conceivable 
had been submitted by the Ameri- 
cans. The Europeans sent some 
excellent designs, especially the 
Oerlikon Fabrik, near Zurich. 
But these makers were handi- 
capped by the duty imposed on 
machinery imported into America. 
There was, however, one fatal de- 
fect in all the plans then or sub- 
sequently submitted by the manu- 
facturers, I must explain that 
all the revolving parts of turbine, 
shaft, and dynamo have their 
weight supported by a hydraulic 
piston in the turbine—being bal- 
anced, in fact, by the water-pres- 
sure, The total weight which 
could be supported was thus 
strictly limited. Also, the de- 
signers of the turbines (Messrs 
Faesch & Picard of Geneva) re- 
quired that there should be a cer- 
tain momentum or fly-wheel effect 
to assist the regulation of speed. 
In none of the designs submitted 
had the revolving part of the 
dynamo sufficient fly-wheel effect. 
In every case it was necessary to 
add a large heavy fly-wheel; and 
in every case this increased the 
weight beyond what was permis- 
sible. The American manufac- 
turers were entreated to alter their 
dynamo designs to meet this diffi- 
culty. They tried, but they were 
unable to do so. We were then 
in a most awkward dilemma, and 
it looked as if a serious departure 
from the original design of tur- 
bines must be made. Meanwhile 
I had been constantly working at 
various new designs, and at this 
stage I saw that, for the credit of 
the company, it was imperative 
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that I should, if possible, get out 
a design on new lines which should 
have the required fly-wheel effect 
without too great a weight. A 
dynamo always consists of two 
main parts, a fixed and a revolv- 
ing part. In every one of the 
many designs sent in the revolving 
part was central—i.e., inside of 
the fixed part. It occurred to me 
that if I could make the external 
part revolve I should get a maxi- 
mum of fly-wheel effect with a 
minimum of weight. By making 
the external part bell-shaped, I 
was able to attach the centre or 
top of the bell to the top of the 
vertical shaft, and the central 
fixed part resting on the floor 
could be reached from below. I 
proceeded to get out rough de- 
signs, and found, with the utmost 
satisfaction, that I could meet all 
the requirements of the turbine- 
makers. I also found that this 
design gave far greater mechanical 
strength to the revolving part of 
the dynamo—an important matter, 
with this forty tons revolving 
more than four times a second. 
Further, the magnetic attractions 
which in all the other designs in- 
creased the dangers from centri- 
fugal force, in my design actually 
diminished them. It soon became 
evident that this happy idea of 
revolving the external parts com- 
pletely extricated the company 
trom the very awkward dilemma 
in which they had been placed. I 
then proceeded with a large staff 
of draughtsmen to get out the 
working drawings, and I secured 
an American patent as a protec- 
tion to myself and my company. 
It was a matter of considerable 
satisfaction to all concerned that 
T had thus so simply got over the 
serious difficulty which at one time 
threatened us with starting afresh 
on all the machinery, turbines and 
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all. We were now able to feel 
quite easy about the hydraulic and 
electric generating plant. The 
only weak part in the scheme 
seemed to me to be the vertical 
steel shaft. The officials, how- 
ever, were satisfied, as it had been 
passed by the Swiss firm who de- 
signed the turbines (though made 
in Philadelphia). I had always 
wished to put the dynamos at the 
bottom of the pit close to the tur- 
bines, and I still believe that this 


‘arrangement would have served us 


better. 

The designing of a suitable 
dynamo was, however, only one of 
a number of difficulties that had to 
be overcome. Some of these were 
of an engineering character, but 
others savoured of “politics” in 
the sense in which that word is 
used in the States. There politics 
means intriguing, underhand deal- 
ing, and jobbery, and is always 
used in conversation to express 
that meaning. Until I went to 
America the manufacturers of 
electrical machinery never had a 
consulting engineer to reckon with, 
but dealt directly with the finan- 
ciers, who knew nothing about 
cost or efficiency of machinery. 
When they knew that I was to 
advise the Niagara Company, they 
tried by every means in their power 
to revert to the old plan. Every 
game of bluff, bounce, and threats 
was used, but without the least 
effect. One of our engineers, in 
another department to mine, who 
knew nothing of electricity, was 
completely taken in by one of 
these firms. This and other in- 
trigues hindered me a good deal in 
carrying out my plans. Then, again, 
I had at times great difficulty in 
keeping the president and vice- 
presidents in hand. One of the 
latter, after he had learnt a little 
about ohms and volts, believed 





himself capable of instructing me 
as to which tenders I ought to re- 
commend for acceptance, and did 
his best to try to influence my 
judgment. Most of them began to 
think they knew something about 
the subject, and that they were 
quite capable of settling what tests 
the machines should be put to. All 
this was generally amusing enough, 
but became almost tragic at times 
when I found them endangering 
the whole work. On such occa- 
sions I would write to my million- 
aires and tell them that if they did 
not do what I told them they would 
be personally answerable to the 
directors and shareholders for any 
disaster that might occur. This 
always had the desired effect, and 
my point was carried. I fear that 
at times they wished me at Jericho, 
but after any one of these tiffs was 
over I think they were glad that I 
had taken that line. 

I have said that there were 
many new electrical problems to 
attack. One of these was a new 
departure on my part, which in- 
volved a very heavy piece of cal- 
culating and designing before I 
could be perfectly certain that my 
conclusions were correct. It oc- 
curred to me that with the large 
machinery we were using (the 
dynamos which I designed were 
three or four times as powerful 
as any that had then been made) 
it would be best to make the al- 
ternating current reverse its direc- 
tion as slowly as was consistent 
with making a good dynamo. This 
would not do so well for lighting, 
but for a power station like ours 
the advantages were powerful and 
numerous. The one objection that 
struck me was that the machines 
used for changing the electric pres- 
sure would be more expensive. 
This compelled me to design all 
these machines (they are called 
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transformers), and to calculate the 
cost of construction. I was then 
agreeably surprised to find that 
the cost was enormously less than 
any one had dreamt of. At the 
same time, out of every 100 horse- 
power put into such a transformer 
we could get out 984 horse-power, 
a result which had never been 
approached in smaller machines. 
Then, again, some of the manufac- 
turers threatened us with patent- 
litigation if we used certain types 
of machinery, so I had to get out 
designs of another kind of motor 
to drive the mills, so that in any 
eventuality we should be prepared 
and able to go on in spite of these 
threats. Then our first customers 
wanted continuous current, and I 
had to select a method of making 
the conversion. In fact, I found 
myself obliged, before we advanced 
a step, to have all the designs 
ready for manufacturing all kinds 
of machinery, even if they were 
not all to be used. This work, 
carried out under all kinds of 
difficulties put in my way, was 
chiefly done in the summer of 
1893 at the Falls. I had a lovely 
house in parklike grounds (as the 
agents say) on the banks of the 
placid river above the upper rapids. 
I went to bed early and rose at 
five or six in the morning, and I 
shall never forget the delights of 
these glorious summer mornings 
at one of the most beautiful sites 
in the whole neighbourhood. In 
the afternoons I generally took a 
drive in a buggy on the Canadian 
side, where the roads were pass- 
able, and sometimes I rode. I 
had a nigger servant to look after 
the house, who differed from all 
his race I ever saw in his desire 
for work. If I did not want the 
gravel rolled or the grass cut, he 
grumbled. He always got up at 
five o’clock, and prepared my bath. 
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I used to ask Jim about his pre- 
vious life, and found he had been 
“* porter ” on a railway, and latterly 
servant in a gambling-hell in Buf- 
falo! He was a good servant. 
This house belonged to one of the 
Porter family, who have long 
owned most of the property here. 
A Miss Porter was once travelling 
in Europe, and at the table dhéte 
her neighbour said, “Oh, if you 
are an American I suppose you 
have seen Niagara Falls?” She 
turned to her inquirer, and fixing 
him with her eyes, she said, “I 
own them!” 

An Englishman in America 
should always try to retain his 
Englishness,— otherwise in a year 
or two he will be reduced to the 
level of an average American. 
Where all men think themselves 
equal, individuality is at a pre- 
mium. An American once tried 
to find fault with me for pitching 
into my servant, because, forsooth, 
all men were equal. I never saw 
the man before, and would never 
see him again. So I told him 
that if he wished to be placed on 
a par with my valet I would 
willingly acquiesce, but he must 
not attempt to define my place on 
so short an acquaintance. 

I acquired quite a reputation on 
the New York Central Railway 
from a little Englishman. I had 
forgotten all about it when a 
friend at the Falls, arriving home 
from New York, said he had heard 
of me. “ How is that?” I asked 
in the vernacular. ‘ Well,” he 
said, “you seem to be able to 
get the better of the conductors 
on our railways” (the most in- 
solent class of men in the country). 
“‘T was talking to one on the cars, 
and when he heard I belonged to 
Niagara Falls he said, ‘Oh then, 
you know Professor Forbes.’ I 
said I did, and he said, ‘ Well, 
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there’s no flies on him.’ I asked 
him why, and he said, ‘ One night 
we were coming from New York, 
and in the early morning six of us 
conductors were in the smoking- 
room yarning when in comes Pro- 
fessor Forbes: he takes a look 
round and then says, “I want to 
smoke, but pray don’t disturb 
yourselves, I am only a passenger ;” 
and we all put our tails between 
our legs and slunk out, and then 
we roared with laughing to think 
how he had got the better of us in 
his quiet way.’” 

These were very happy days, 
though I lived quite a solitary 
life. Of course I had anxieties 
and worries, but I felt quite cer- 
tain of loyal support in any case 
where the safety of the work was 
threatened. 

The dynamos were at last made 
and tested, after most annoying 
delays and disingenuousness on 
the part of the manufacturer. 
The makers of the transformers 
and machinery for getting a con- 
tinuous current, on the other hand, 
were prompt and obliging, and the 
tests came out well. Then I got 
bids for the appliances for trans- 
mitting power to Buffalo, All 
the conclusions I had arrived at 
from my own designs were now 
confirmed. Their cost per horse- 
power, even with my low frequency, 
was a fifth part of those that had 
been used for lighting, and the 
efficiency guaranteed was as I had 
stated. I decided on all this trans- 
mission plant, and it is not now 
put in only because the Buffalo 
people want to get the power for 
next to nothing. There is too 
much “politics” in this business 
at Buffalo. Another triumph I 
have had is, that engineers all 
over the world have learned to 
appreciate my low frequency of 
alternations, while we ourselves 





have found new merits in it at 
every step. 

I had also arranged for special 
apparatus for people who had set 
up a factory within a mile of the 
power-house, and who wanted 1000 
horse-power, and wished to be able 
to vary the electric pressure dur- 
ing the heating of their electric 
furnace. Arrangements for arc- 
lighting, for tramways and house- 
lighting, had also to be arranged. 
When this was all completed and 
the first plant in place, the period 
of construction and design gave 
way to a period of dividend-earn- 
ing, and my continuing to take 
charge would have swallowed up 
too much of the annual income, so 
I concluded my engagement with 
the company. In writing my fare- 
well letter, I felt how much I had 
been assisted by the acting direc- 
tors, and I told them so while 
summarising the results which we 
had been enabled to attain to. In 
this letter I said that we now had 
completed a work which for suc- 
cessful working, security against 
break-downs, high efficiency, and 
low cost, was ahead of anything 
that had hitherto been even dreamt 
of, and that I was confident of a 
great success from a commercial 
point of view. 

The company, through their 
president, replied in cordial terms 
as to the satisfactory results of 
our co-operation, from which it 
may be interesting to make the 
following extract :— 


“In our desire to secure the best 
theoretical results under your eminent 
and valuable advice, it has been most 
gratifying to have had your cordial 
co-operation up to this point, where 
the commercial manufacturers are 
ready to give us satisfactory guaran- 
tees of performance. 

“When you were selected as the 
electrical consulting engineer of this 
company, we recognised that the 
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novelty in the proposed size of units 
to be used in the Niagara installation, 
and in the character of the station 
proposed for the generation and dis- 
tribution of power, was such that we 
must have the benefit of the very 
highest scientific advice. We further 
recognised that in the advocacy of the 
use of the alternating current and of 
low frequencies you were a pioneer, 
and we join you in the feeling of just 
satisfaction in the conclusion which 
has now been reached in respect of 
those features. In this, too, your 
independence of thought and action 
has been of peculiar service, while, 
through your original design of the 


stationary armature and revolving 
[external] field of the generators, 
adopted by us, you have relieved us 


of one most embarrassing question in 
connection with the relation of the 
— to the turbine. Nor can we 
ail to recognise the value of the vast 
fund of information which you have 
brought to us concerning electrical 
installations in different parts of the 
world, and well described in your 
various and exhaustive reports. 

“In making you this partial expres- 
sion of our appreciation of your assist- 
ance during your professional connec- 
tion with this company, we beg to 
assure you that we now part from 
you with the best wishes for your 
professional and personal success.” 


The letter from which I .have 
made this extract attributes the 
splendid results which we attained 
mainly to engineering skill. I am 
inclined to believe that they were 
fully as much the result of an 
exercise of tact, judgment, and 
forbearance, combined with firm- 
ness—qualities which I do not 
hesitate to say that both the 
officers of the company and myself 
recognised in each other, and with- 
out which we should have found 
it difficult to obtain satisfaction 
from the manufacturers. We had 
the utmost difficulty in enforcing 
proper tests for balance of the 
dynamos, and the strict rule that 
no circuit should be suddenly 
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opened or closed while carrying a 
large current. I mention these as 
being two matters of prime im- 
portance, the neglect of which 
would have been acrime. Owing 
to the support I obtained from the 
acting directors, the whole work 
for which I was responsible has 
been put in place and set agoing 
without a single hitch. This is 
not usual in a novel work of so 
great magnitude. I feel confi- 
dence in asserting that so long as 
the instructions I insisted upon are 
acted on, there will be no trouble 
with the electrical machinery. 

In jotting down these personal 
experiences, I may have failed to 
give a coup dail of the whole 
scheme. Now there is at the 
Falls a small tower of observation, 
like Eiffel’s, 300 feet high. The 
last time I was there I penned a 
letter to the ‘Times,’ which was 
published at the end of the year 
1894, from which I may make an 
extract :— 

‘“‘T am perched on the top of a 
small Eiffel tower, lately erected, 
and casting my eyes up the river, 
over the house-tops and beyond 
the town, I see a new world 
created. There is a wide canal 
leading water from the river into 
that gigantic tower-house where 
three turbines are set up to drive 
three dynamos of 5000 horse-power 
each. There is the bridge to carry 
cables across to the transformer 
house. Inside the tower- house 
the water is carried down pipes 7} 
feet diameter into the turbines, 
and thence it passes through a 
7000-feet tunnel under the town, 
emerging below the Falls, the 
tunnel being capable of developing 
100,000 horse-power. Far as the 
eye can reach extend the company’s 
lands, with here and there a huge 
factory either now using the water- 
power, or waiting for the electric 
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supply. One of them uses 3300 
horse-power, another 300, a third 
one 1500, and that unfinished one 
requires 1000. You can see, far 
away, the model village for work- 
ing men, and improved sewage- 
works with drainage, pumps for 
water-supply, electric light, and 
well-paved streets. There again 
is the dock where ships from all 
parts of the Great Lakes can un- 
load, and there a huge expanse of 
reclaimed land; while the whole 
is swept by the company’s rail- 
way, seven miles long, connecting 
every factory with the great trunk 
lines,” 

Since these words were writ- 
ten the machinery has been set 
to work on its commercial task 
of supplying power and earning 
money. 

The directors have no present 
desire to send the current to great 
distances. It will pay better to 
create a smokeless manufacturing 
town in the neighbourhood. If 


required, the power could be sent 
much more than a hundred miles, 
and still be more economical than 
steam, even though coal is cheap 
there. In countries where power 
is much wanted, but very costly, 
the electrical transmission will be 
successful at distances of many 
hundreds of miles. Such cases 
occur in many places where there 
are valuable mines but no fuel. 

In conclusion, I may say that 
the work done at Niagara is the 
forerunner of much more, and al- 
ready I have in hand the prepara- 
tion of plans of schemes nearly as 
important. 

I also wish to bear tribute to 
the kindly friendship which I al- 
most universally experienced at 
the hands of American engineers, 
Hardly a single case occurred 
where any jealousy was shown at 
an Englishman (or rather Scotch- 
man) being selected to carry out 
the work. 

GEORGE Forsgs. 































THAT to-morrow is a new day, is 
an old Scotch saying, and we shall 
soon, we hope, begin to realise the 
fact that the extraordinary result 
of the last general election is the 
herald of a new day for this 
country—social, political, and re- 
ligious. We were not in time in 
our last number to record the 
finish or describe in fitting terms 
what was rather a conquest than a 
victory. The combined Unionist 
or Nationalist party in the House of 
Commons now numbers four hun- 
dred and eleven, against two hun- 
dred and fifty-nine Radicals and 
Home Rulers, who constitute the 
Opposition, giving Lord Salisbury 
a clear majority of a hundred and 
fifty-two. What till only two 
months ago was still a great 
political party, with a majority in 
the House of Commons, has now 
practically vanished, or, we might 
say, occupies much the same posi- 
tion as that in which the Conser- 
vative party found itself after the 
general election of 1847. The 
men who followed the lead of Lord 
G. Bentinck and Mr Disraeli were 
about equal in number to those 
who follow the lead of Sir William 
Harcourt and Lord Rosebery, ex- 
cluding the Irish party, as in the 
other case we exclude the Peelites. 
It took a quarter of a century 
to construct a new Conservative 
party. How long will it take to 
build up a new Radical connec- 
tion ? 

No majority so large as that 
which has now declared in favour of 
Lord Salisbury could ever be due 
to one cause alone. There must 
always be a negative as well asa 
positive element mixed up with it, 
—revolt from the one party rather 
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than attraction to the other. 
Mere love of change will also ac- 
count for a good deal. The Radi- 
cals, moreover, were unlucky in 
this, that the very constituencies 
which had to lead the way were 
those in which they had inspired the 
deepest distrust and indignation. 
The battle was lost and won in 
the English metropolis. But when 
all deductions are made on these 
several accounts, we still have to 
deal with such an overwhelming 
wave of public opinion as has not 
flowed over this country for the 
last sixty years. Say thata fourth 
part of the Government majority 
may be due to disappointment, to 
fickleness, and to the mere con- 
tagion of example, there will still 
remain a majority of near a hun- 
dred and twenty, of which no such 
explanation is possible. We pro- 
pose, as briefly as may be in the 
present article, to consider whether 
there are any more general conclu- 
sions which we are justified in 
founding on so remarkable a phe- 
nomenon ; whether it is only one 
of those periodical oscillations 
which we are told we must expect 
from purely democratic constit- 
uencies, or whether it points to 
anything beyond this: whether it 
is only the swing of the pendulum, 
or the voice of long dormant con- 
victions, roused at last into activity 
by the near approach of dangers 
never fully realised before. 

But before offering to our read- 
ers such thoughts as have occurred 
to us on the subject, it is better to 
make good the ground behind us 
and exhaust such matters of inter- 
est as the meeting of the new Par- 
liament and its three weeks’ sitting 
may supply. These are not very 
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many. On Monday the 12th of 
August Mr Gully was re-elected to 
the Speakership without any oppo- 
sition, and the only remark that it 
occurs to us to make upon the 
subject is, that it hardly lay with 
the representatives of the Liberal 
party to insist on what is called 
the continuity of the Speakership 
being observed by the Conserva- 
tives. It was the Liberals them- 
selves who first broke through it, 
and the Conservatives themselves 
who restored it. Whether the 
doctrine had ever been formally 
recognised as part of the unwritten 
law of Parliament before Sir Ro- 
bert Peel put it into words in 
1841, we are ignorant. If it had 
not been, the appeal to it as “a 
time-honoured Parliamentary tra- 
dition” is worthless. If it had, the 
only party which ever contemned 
it might have had the decency not 
to press its claim too warmly on 
the party which had always re- 
spected it—especially when called 
on to consider its binding force in 
very peculiar and exceptional cir- 
cumstances. The acceptance of 
Mr Shaw-Lefevre by Sir Robert 
Peel, and the rejection of Mr 
Manners Sutton by Lord John 
Russell, should have shut the 
mouths of those who claim to 
be the Liberal party. 

Before quitting this subject, 
we may point out that through- 
out the debates on this question 
which took place in 1835, the 
practice of re-electing the Speaker 
does not seem to be referred to 
as an established principle. It 
was said, on the one side, that 
long occupancy of the chair 
by'a Speaker who had proved 
himself to possess the highest 
qualifications for it had hitherto 
been regarded as giving him a 
strong claim to re-election, and a 
claim which had been generally 


allowed. The contention, on the 
other side, was that the Speaker 
ought to form one of the major- 
ity—that is, to be a party man. 
According to the Liberal doctrine, 
then, the Conservatives were 
bound to place a Conservative in 
the chair. And it was rather 
amusing to see the Liberals plead- 
ing so eagerly for the sanctity of a 
custom which they themselves had 
set the first example of violating. 
Quis tulerit Gracchos? Itis finally 
to be added that if we can go no far- 
ther back than 1841, the argument 
from precedent is worth very little 
indeed. During the whole fifty- 
four years that have elapsed since 
then, there has only been one 
occasion when a newly formed 
Government was in a position to 
bring forward a member of their 
own party against a Speaker of 
opposite opinions. This was in 
1874. In 1886 Lord Salisbury 
could not possibly have done it. 
However, it is all over now. The 
Unionists chose the better part, 
and the matter may be allowed to 
drop. 

The Queen’s Speech was read 
on Thursday the 15th, and, as had 
been anticipated, deferred the 
announcement of the domestic 
policy of the Government till 
Parliament assembles next Feb- 
ruary for the real despatch of 
business. Considering that the 
opening of Parliament was little 
more than a mere form, the debate 
on the Address would, in earlier 
and better days, have been con- 
cluded at an early hour the same 
evening, and whatever remained to 
be done before the prorogation 
would have been finished in another 
ten days. But the Government 
knew with whom they had to deal, 
and did not expect to be let off so 
easily as that. The Irish members 
naturally thought one speech from 
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the Throne as good as another to 
serve as a peg for their patriotism ; 
and though they knew perfectly 
well that what Mr Dillon and Mr 
Redmond demanded was quite 
impossible unless the House was 
to sit continuously till Christmas, 
what did they care. A September 
session has no terrors for men to 
whom the House of Commons is 
the happiest place they know, who 
would like to sit there all the year 
round and all day long, and to 
bring their dinners with them in 
their pocket-handkerchiefs, Dr 
Tanner, of course, was very much 


in evidence at the beginning of 


the proceedings. Mr Harrington, 
who did not support the Irish 
amendments, and said that the 
late Government had brought in a 
Home Rule Bill and ran away 
from it, had not been on his legs 
a quarter of an hour before Dr 
Tanner called him “a liar.” For 
this pleasant illustration of Irish 
unanimity he was _ shamefully 
called to order, and, declining to 
withdraw, was forthwith sus- 
pended—walking out of the House 
with loud cries of “Judas!” 
directed at Mr Chamberlain, on 
his lips. If the Irish party have 
adopted the wholesome maxim of 
beginning as they mean to go on, 
we have a lively Parliament to 
look forward to, As, however, 
the prolongation of the debate 
on the Address was exclusively 
the work of the Irish party, 
and presented no new feature of 
interest, we are justified in pre- 
suming that there is no intention 
on the part of any section of the 
Home Rulers to abandon the use- 
ful function, which they have lately 
discharged so well, of giving a con- 
tinuous object-lesson to the people 
of Great Britain on the probable 
character and conduct of an Irish 
Parliament. It may be that in 
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time it will convert Lord Rosebery, 
who will then be spared the trouble 
of converting the predominant 
partner. At present, however, he 
speaks out more boldly than Sir 
William Harcourt, for he still 
hopes, he says, to see Home Rule 
established both in Ireland and 
Scotland. The leader of the Op- 
position in the House of Commons 
indulged in no such predictions ; 
and as speculations of this kind 
are now removed beyond the range 
of practical politics, he perhaps 
showed his wisdom. He contented 
himself with asking what the Gov- 
ernment intended to do about the 
Irish land question, and was told 
in reply that as the judicial rents 
do not expire till September 1896, 
legislation was not required before 
next year. 

Both Lord Rosebery and Sir 
William Harcourt thought it 
necessary to enter a formal protest, 
for it was little more, against the 
omission of all domestic details 
from the Royal Speech. But the 
Government had profited by Sir 
William Harcourt’s example, and 
could afford to disregard his pre- 
cepts. They knew better than 
to register a number of crude 
suggestions and half-formed inten- 
tions, which an interval of six 
months might be wholly insuffici- 
ent to mature, and which would 
serve for their opponents to tilt 
at during the whole of the recess. 
They had only been in office about 
seven weeks when the Address 
was moved, and great part of that 
was spent in the turmoil of a gen- 
eral election. Mr Balfour, more- 
over, particularly mentioned, what 
we have more than once pointed 
out in this magazine, the impro- 
priety of introducing into the 
Royal Speech measures which it 
is not intended to proceed with 
immediately. To do so lowers 
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the authority of the Speech as a 
royal announcement, and places 
the sovereign in the position of 
a speculative political philosopher 
rather than that of a practical 
chief magistrate. Both Mr Bal- 
four and Sir W. Harcourt have a 
pretty wit, and their speeches on 
the Address were marked by some 
happy exchanges. ‘“ Nature ab- 
hors a vacuum,” said the late 
leader of the House, ‘“‘and I am 
sure, therefore, nature must ab- 
hor the Queen’s Speech.” “If 
nature abhors a vacuum,” retort- 
ed Mr Balfour, “I am quite sure 
the House of Commons does not.” 

The general principles on which 
the Government intend to shape 
their domestic policy are sufficiently 
well known, and we have no right 
to ask them for anything further 
till Parliament reassembles next 
year. To unite popular progress 
with social security; to remove 
abuses without fomenting class 
jealousies; to enlarge the area 
of property without undermining 
its stability; to protect freedom 
of labour both from the tyranny 
of capital and the tyranny of 
combination ; to reconcile the relief 
of age, poverty, and distress with 
the truths of political economy 
and the demands of moral in- 
dependence ; and to show that all 
these ends may be more speedily 
and effectually secured through the 
instrumentality of existing insti- 
tutions than by organic changes 
which must throw everything into 
confusion, and postpone all practi- 
cal reforms for at least another gen- 
eration, if not for a much longer 
period—such, we say, is the policy 
of the new Government. Such, we 
hope, will be the character of the 
new day. Has the country, then, 
grasped it in its integrity—imbibed 
its full significance ; and was the 
majority of July the ratification of 
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it? If we can answer these ques- 
tions in the affirmative, we get rid at 
once of the swing of the pendulum. 
If the people of Great Britain, if 
the working classes of this country, 
have come to‘the conclusion that 
it is possible for them to obtain all 
that they can reasonably desire 
without the destruction of the 
Church, the hereditary chamber, or 
the landed aristocracy in general ; 
if, in a word, they believe that 
they can get their roast-pig with- 
out setting their house on fire,—if 
such has become the view of the 
overwhelming majority, then we 


‘say that the reign of Radicalism 


is over, and that the new day has 
begun. 

We think it may fairly be said 
that in 1886 the general election 
was decided on the question of 
Home Rule alone. The adoption 
of that policy by Mr Gladstone, 
and the consequent secession of 
Lord Hartington and the Liberal 
Unionists, were the two great 
facts of the day. They took pre- 
cedence of everything else in the 
minds of the electorate; and at 
that time neither Lord Hartington 
nor any of the other Liberal 
Unionist leaders had made up 
their minds that they could co- 
operate at all points with the 
Conservative party. They were 
bound to them by the strong link 
of their common Unionism, which 
has never for a moment been 
weakened. But it is quite evident 
that if this was not enough to 
make a coalition possible nine 
years ago, there is no reason why 
it should be so now. If the 
Liberal Unionists have now fused 
themselves with the Conservatives, 
it must be because they have 
found other points of agreement 
between themselves and their allies 
as well as the integrity of the 
empire: and the question to be 











asked is whether the mind of the 
country has not been moving pari 
passu with the mind of the Liberal 
Unionists. Is not the sweeping 
majority returned in favour of the 
coalition a proof that it has been ; 
and that we are not justified in 
regarding the verdict of the nation 
as one delivered exclusively against 
Home Rule? Home Rule was be- 
fore the constituencies in 1892; but 
though a British majority was still 
returned against it, either interest 
in the question or belief in its 
danger had so far subsided t! at 
the majority fell short of the mark, 
and gave the victory to the Irish. 
Something more was wanted to 
wake up the constituencies in 1895, 
and that something more they got 
in the deliberate attack upon 
the constitution undertaken by 
the Ministers of the Crown. 
It was generally felt that 
Home Rule was shelved. But 
whether it was or not, it is always 
the latest question on the table by 
which our present constituencies 
are moved. And when Parliament 
was dissolved in July, Home Rule 
had been in the background long 
enough to be nearly forgotten. As 
for Mr M‘Carthy’s assertion that the 
“Omagh incident” was a decisive 
factor in the result, it is simple 
nonsense. Half the British people 
had never even heard of Omagh, 
and if asked where it was would 
probably have said that it was one 
of the South Sea islands. This 
little dispute, on which Irishmen 
think that the eyes of the civilised 
world were centred, had about as 
much to do with the election as Mr 
Potts’s articles in the ‘ Eatanswill 
Gazette’ had to do with the pub- 
lic opinion of London. No: Home 
Rule was to be proscribed—that 
was generally understood ; but the 
questions which were really before 
the electors were those which had 
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been subjects of daily discussion in 
and out of Parliament for the pre- 
vious six months: the abolition of 
the House of Lords, the disestab- 
lishment of the Church, the con- 
dition of agriculture, the Local 
Veto, the Eight Hours Bill, and 
the Employers’ Liability Bill. 
These were the questions on which 
the country as a whole had not 
yet pronounced an opinion, and on 
which its judgment was required. 
Wales and Scotland, the two 
countries immediately threatened 


with disestablishment, and sup- 


posed to be strongly in favour of 
it, answered to the appeal by re- 
ducing the Radical majority in 
Scotland from twenty-eight to six, 
and in Wales from twenty-six to 
fourteen. The condition of agri- 
culture and agricultural labour 
was the great question before the 
English agricultural labourers ; 
and they everywhere showed them- 
selves utterly weary of Radical 
promises and agrarian revolu- 
tions. The English eastern 
counties, the great stronghold of 
Radicalism, went over with one 
exception to the Conservatives, 
and the Crofter agitation in Scot- 
land only brought ruin on its 
authors. In the great towns the 
Local Veto and the prohibition 
or permission of Free Contract 
were the great subjects of interest, 
and the towns pronounced as 
clearly as the counties in favour 
of the Unionists. Now are we 
or are we not justified in saying 
that the Unionist majority is not 
a declaration only against Home 
Rule, but even more decidedly a 
declaration against Radicalism ? 
We say, in fact, that Home Rule 
had comparatively little to do 
with it. It is on this conviction 
that we base our theory of a new 
day. If this conviction is mistaken 
the theory collapses. 
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Since 1688 there have been two 
great epochs in our history when 
the system of party Government 
established at the Revolution 
underwent a thorough change, 
each constituting a distinct land- 
mark or landing-place in our 
constitutional development. The 
appeal to the people in 1784 de- 
stroyed the old Whigs; a similar 
appeal in 1832 destroyed the old 
Tories. The Whig party of course 
continued to exist after their great 
rout by Mr Pitt, but not their old 
function. We hear no more after 
that date of the ‘“ Revolution 
families,” whose support was 
necessary to the throne, and whose 
claim to fill all the offices of State 
had been practically made good 
for half a century. The Whigs 
never recovered their position, 
and when the leading men among 
them returned to office in 1830 
they found it necessary to change 
the constitution. In the Reform 
Bill of 1832 they had their revenge 
—la revanche—for the disaster 
of 1784. They crushed their old 
opponents, but like Samson they 
crushed themselves as well. They 
pulled down the old borough 
system on the heads of both, and 
from that time the Whigs became 
merged in the Liberals, with a 
totally new part to play in our 
constitutional economy. 

But Mr Pitt did not only anni- 
hilate one party; he created an- 
other. He widened the basis of 
Toryism, and attracted to its ranks 
large numbers of men who in the 
reigns of the two first Georges 
would certainly have been Whigs. 
He gave the party system a new 
lease of life, and started it on a 
new career, just when it seemed 
to have come down almost to its 
dregs, and was regarded with 
general aversion. He supplied 
Toryism with new blood and a 
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new policy, and made it the popu- 
lar party in the country for the 
next fifty years. For such it cer- 
tainly was down to 1829, in spite 
of the mistakes of the Medioc- 
rities; and Parliamentary reform 
carried out any time between the 
death of Lord Castlereagh and the 
resignation of Lord Liverpool 
would have effectually proved it. 
Had Mr Pitt lived, this would 
probably have been done. As it 
was, the great party which he 
had formed, and which, though in 
some respects untrue to its tradi- 
tions, still continued to represent 
the dominant feeling of the coun- 
try down to the time of the Roman 
Catholic Emancipation Act, was 
dispersed to the four winds, The 
old order now was completely 
broken up. The Whigs, as we 
say, became Liberals, and the 
Tories became Conservatives, and 
a new era began. 

It was, we believe, within the 
power of the Tory party to have 
averted the catastrophe which over- 
took them had they boldly taken 
up the question of Parliamentary 
reform instead of leaving it to 
their opponents. Lord Althorpe 
thought that it was not too late 
for them to do it in 1830. There 
certainly was a time when they 
might have done it with safety 
and success. But they let the 
opportunity slip. Their opponents 
seized it; and the moral was not 
thrown away on the Conservative 
leaders of the new generation. 

Such was the second great land- 
mark in our party history, from 
which dated a wholly new forma- 
tion, with new aims and new 
war-cries. But the period which 
followed was only a period of trans- 
ition, during which what remained 
of the old régime was constantly 
struggling to hold its own against 
the demand for further changes 
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which could not logically be re- 
sisted. The struggle did not in- 
terfere much with the actual work 
of Parliament ; and the period was 
one of great legislative activity. 
But the fragments of the borough 
system which the Reform Bill had 
left standing could not last long. 
That fact was early recognised by 
Mr Disraeli. They were still 
further reduced in 1867, and 
swept away in 1885. It is prob- 
able that in any case some re- 
arrangement of political parties 
would have followed this further 
recognition of democracy. But 
events were not allowed to take 
their natural course, and what 
might have happened had Mr 
Gladstone remained firm to his 
principles we shall never know. 
The situation became complicated 
with the Irish question; and a 
combination of parties was effected 
for the exclusive purpose of resist- 
ing the demand for Home Rule. 
During the six years of Lord 
Salisbury’s first administration it 
does not appear, as we have already 
said, that the Liberal Unionists 
regarded their co-operation with 
the Conservatives as applicable to 
any other question; nor was it 
likely or reasonable that they 
should do so when the alliance 
was first formed. They had yet 
to learn to what uses the Reform 
Bill of 1885 would be turned by 
the advanced Radical Democrats. 
In 1886, whatever they might sus- 
pect or apprehend, nothing had 
actually occurred to make them 
regard their secession from what 
still claimed to call itself the 
Liberal party as a final act. 

But with the administration of 
Lord Rosebery; with the adop- 
tion of the most advanced revolu- 
tionary principles by the respon- 
sible ministers of the Crown ; with 
the proposal to deprive the House 
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of Lords of all real Parliamentary 
power, and to leave the constitu- 
tion and the empire, the property 
and the liberty of all her Majesty’s 
subjects, at the mercy of a single 
chamber liable to all the caprices 
and impulses of democratic as- 
semblies; with a Government 
Bill for the Disestablishment of 
the Church read a second time in 
the House of Commons, though 
the arguments for it had been 
growing weaker every day instead 
of stronger ; with a Budget which 
amounted in reality to a huge 
measure of confiscation, and a 
Local Veto Bill that did the same: 
with these violent attacks on the 
constitution of the country, on 
private property, and _ personal 
liberty, those members of the old 
Liberal party—who, whether they 
called themselves Whigs simply, or 
Liberals, had always sought to ob- 
tain their ends through the ma- 
chinery of existing institutions— 
were compelled to reconsider their 
position. As soon as it was clearly 
understood that a bargain had been 
struck by which the Irish were to 
assist the Radicals in storming the 
constitution on condition that the 
Radicals should assist the Irish in 
dismembering the empire, there 
was only one course for them to 
follow. Lord Rosebery completed 
what Mr Gladstone had begun. 
Mr Gladstone drove out from 
among his followers some of his 
ablest, most loyal, and most in- 
fluential supporters. Lord Rose- 
bery drove them into the ranks of 
the Conservatives, to combine with 
them in the formation of a new 
and powerful party which promises 
to be truly a national party. 

It was impossible that the re- 
mains of the party which adhered 
to Mr Gladstone should ever re- 
cover from the blow. It was like 
the expulsion of the Jews from 
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Spain, or of the Huguenots from 
France. But it has been the sal- 
vation of the party system, if 
not of parliamentary government. 
Party in 1893 had sunk as low in 
public estimation as it had sunk 
in 1783. The dregs of faction 
was an expression in every man’s 
mouth who gazed on the spectacle 
presented by the House of Com- 
mons from an independent stand- 
point. Nobody knew what to 
substitute for it, but five men out 
of six seem heartily disgusted 
with it. This was exactly the 
state of things during the event- 
ful year which closed with the ap- 
pointment of Mr Pitt to the post of 
Prime Minister with only a small 
minority at his back. He dissolved 
Parliament, dispersed his oppon- 
ents, purged party of its factious 
elements, and caused it again to 
become a healthy and efficient 
organ of our public life. 

Lord Salisbury has done exactly 
the same thing, and represents 
accordingly a new departure in 
the history of party, a new 
landmark in our political pro- 
gress. Parties, after a long inter- 
val, are now again divided from 
each other by a natural and 
real distinction. For nearly sixty 
years it has been either wholly or 
partially a sham one. The great 
Liberal party, as it chose to style 
itself, was for nearly the whole of 
this interval a great sham. It 
consisted of two divisions, who 
acted together for the sake of 
office, but who held different 
creeds, pursued different objects, 
and owned allegiance to different 
leaders. They presented a united 
front on the hustings, but what 
sort of a front did they present in 
the House of Commons? Can any 
man pretend to say that the federa- 
tion of sects which had Lord Grey 
at one end of the chain, O'Connell 





at the other, and Cobbett in the 
middle, was one party? Oould 
the same have been said when 
Lord Melbourne was turned out 
by the Radicals in 1839? Could 
it have been said when the worst 
enemies of Lord Aberdeen were 
those who sat on the same side of 
the House? Could it have been 
said when the Radicals twice de- 
feated Lord Palmerston, and would 
have deposed him any time after 
1859 if the Oonservatives would 
have joined them? If some nearer 
approach to unity was made dur- 
ing Mr Gladstone’s first Admin- 
istration, it soon disappeared 
again. Most of us can remember 
a certain article called ‘ Plain 
Whig Principles” which appeared 
in the leading organ of the “ great 
Liberal party” in January 1880. 
It attracted much attention at the 
time because it was rightly believed 
to indicate the views of men like 
Lord Hartington and Lord Gran- 
ville, and what it amounted to was 
a plain repudiation of Radicalism. 
When that article was written it 
was generally understood that the 
formation of the next Liberal 
Government would be entrusted 
to the two statesmen above men- 
tioned, and not to Mr Gladstone. 
We need not particularise the 
manner in which this expecta- 
tion, supposed to have been shared 
by the highest personage in the 
realm, was baffled. We only refer 
to it in confirmation of what we 
have already said, that from the 
Reform Bill of 1832 to the Reform 
Bill of 1885 the moderate Liberals 
and the Radicals never constituted 
one great political party in the 
sense in which the word had 
always been used formerly, and 
ought to be used always. All 
this time our contention is that 
the moderate Liberals, or, if they 
like it better, the Whigs, had been 
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in a false position, and that the 
fiction of a great Liberal party 
had been kept up only for official 
purposes. 

This fiction is now dead. The 
sham has been washed away. That 
is the great distinctive mark of the 
new day now dawning on us. It 
is not to be supposed, indeed, that 
the able and experienced men who 
occupied the two front benches 
from thirty to forty years ago were 
altogether blind to the real nature 
of the political situation. It was 
seen even then that the true place 
of the Whigs or moderate Liberals 
was with the Conservatives, from 
whom they were divided by little 
but a name; while from the Rad- 
icals they were divided by the most 
deep-seated differences of opinion, 
going down to the very root of 
our social system and affecting the 
primary ends of national life and 
movement. But, owing to causes 
to which it would now be ungraci- 
ous to refer, the myth died hard ; 
and possibly might have lived even 
longer but for the extraordinary 
events which have happened dur- 
ing the last ten years. The grave, 
however, has now closed over it; 
and when Parliament meets again 
next February, it will once more 
exhibit only two parties, divided 
from each other by real differ- 
ence of principle, and not merely 
artificial ones. Liberalism has 
parted company with Radicalism, 
and a source of infinite confusion 
and complexity has been thereby 
removed from our political system. 
It was introduced by the enor- 
mous Liberal majority of 1832. 
It has been effaced by the over- 
whelming Unionist majority of 
1895. 

This is the landing-place, then, 
at which we have now arrived. 
The Unionist alliance is now dis- 
entangled from the Irish question, 
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and represents the conglutinatio 
partium, as Cicero calls it, the | 
fusion of all constitutional and 
moderate reformers against the 
party of revolution who wish to 
pull down the institutions under 
which England has so long flour- 
ished, and to rebuild the social fab- 
ric anew. This is a simple issue, and 
now the party system makes a fresh 
start. There are very likely among 
the Radicals some few men who 
may wish themselves elsewhere, 
and the whole body may dislike 
what has now, nevertheless, be- 
come their appropriate appellation. 
There may be some among the 
Liberal Unionists who do not 
exactly realise their new position, 
and do not like to exchange the 
name of Liberal for any other. 
But names are determined by 
specific, not by generic, character- 
istics. There is a species of Lib- 
eralism which is Radical, and a 
species of Liberalism which is 
Conservative or constitutional. 
Neither has any right to mono- 
polise the name of the genus; 
and if they both alike cling to it 
how are they to be distinguished 
from each other? No; each must 
bear the name of the species which 
it represents. Radical is not a 
nickname like Separatist or Dis- 
sentient or what not. It is the 
name of an old political party of 
which its members were once not 
ashamed, and the present Opposi- 
tion, after what they have lately 
done, have no right or title to 
protest against it. 

This, then, is the third recon- 
struction of the party system. 
And it will be the business of 
the Government to take up the 
challenge of their opponents, and 
show them that what they assert 
to be impossible is perfectly cap- 
able of accomplishment by a party 
which is really national—national 
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and not sectarian. The conten- 
tion of the Radicals is that no 
social reforms can be effected 
while the House of Lords and the 
Established Church are left stand- 
ing. They have asserted as much 
over and over again, and, what is 
more, have been indiscreet enough 
to give their reasons for it. Noth- 
ing can be done till these insti- 
tutions are removed. Well, say 
the Unionists, we mean to try; 
that is all. This much, at 
all events, is certain, that the 
legislation of the last sixty years, 
of which the Radicals are so 
proud, was all carried out while 
these baneful institutions were in 
existence. And, what is even 
more to the purpose, we have Mr 
Gladstone’s declared opinion that 
the Corn Laws would have been 
repealed sooner in an unreformed 
Parliament, when the House of 
Lords was much stronger, and 
that Roman Catholic disabilities 
would not have been repealed so 
soon in a reformed Parliament, 
when the House of Lords was 
much weaker. He adds, more- 
over, that prior to the Reform 
Bill “mere cliques and sections 
of the community had not means 
equal to those which they now 
so assiduously employ for pushing 
their own interests against the 
interests of the nation.” As this 
system has at last been decisively 
condemned by the voice of the 
people, it may be hoped that 
henceforth the executive Govern- 
ment will regain some of its 
former freedom, and some of the 
legislative power which, according 
to Mr Gladstone, it has lost under 
the blighting influence of faddism. 
It is something to have an ad- 
mission from this great parlia- 
mentary veteran, whose testimony 
is unimpeachable, that the seeds 
of this noxious tare were sown by 





the Reform Bill of 1832. But if 
neither weeds could choke, nor 
priests and peers arrest, the 
healthy growth of legislation, we 
may reasonably conclude that 
when it has only two out of 
these three enemies to contend 
with, it will continue to thrive 
and flourish. 

A further, and a very interest- 
ing, question is suggested by the 
passage which we have quoted from 
Mr Gladstone, and it is this: If 
we deduct from the Radical party 
of the present day all ‘the cliques 
and sections” to which the writer 
refers, what remains? Of the 
Radicalism pure and simple which 
seeks a constitutional and social 
revolution, not merely as the means 
to an end, but as an end in itself, 
how many representatives are there 
either in the House of Commons 
or in the country? How many 
are there who, without reference 
to any particular measures, either 
to Labour Bills or Liquor Bills, to 
Crofter Bills or Evicted Tenants’ 
Bills, believe simply that, inde- 
pendently of these questions, the 
people of this country would be 
better off and happier without the 
aristocracy and the Church, with- 
out the monarchy and the empire, 
than they are with them? It is 
among the more intellectual class 
of Radicals that we must look for 
such men, of course. For men 
whose minds are superior to a 
very vulgar class of prejudices 
cannot fail to see that, with the 
record of the last sixty years 
before us, it is downright nonsense 
to say that the House of Lords is 
an obstacle to reform. It may be 
an obstacle to revolution. And 
the intellectual Radical who is 
sincere in his outcry against the 
Lords must mean this or nothing. 
Mr Labouchere is honest enough 
to admit as much. The subject is 
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too wide a one to be discussed on 
the present occasion. The policy 
of the Unionist Government in 
the course of the next two or 
three sessions will probably throw 
a good deal of light upon it. At 
present it would seem that Radi- 
calism, stripped of Faddism, finds 
refuge in the recesses of only a 
very few superior minds. 

The fusion which we now witness 
is only the consummation to which 
politics have gradually been ap- 
proximating in Great Britain ever 
since the death of Lord Palmer- 
ston. The public may remember 
Mr Bouverie in the House of Com- 
mons and the Duke of Somerset in 
the House of Lords. Their voices 
were among the first symptoms of 
that great change which had al- 
ready begun to work under the sur- 
face of English society. It was 
manifested still more plainly in 
1874. It was apparently checked 
for a time in 1880 under the cir- 
cumstances we have already men- 
tioned. But long before 1885 it 
would have proclaimed itself more 
decisively than ever, had the coun- 
try been given a chance of speak- 
ing. In that year it was turned 
aside for a moment by the exten- 
sion of the franchise ; but in 1886 
the stream resumed its course, and 
has continued to flow ever since, 
more sluggishly at one time than 
another, but never really dammed 
up, till it has at last expanded in- 
to the swelling volume which has 
washed away all opposition. <A 
huge flake of English society has 
been detached from the political 
party of which it once formed a 
portion, and the political centre of 
gravity has now shifted. The con- 
stitutional Liberalism which was 
perhaps the prevailing colour of 
English politics down to thirty 
years ago, after a period of transi- 
tion, has vnited itgelf with the 
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party in whose hands it appears 
that both popular progress and 
national institutions are alike 
safe. This is the new order,—the 
new landing-place from which we 
start upon a fresh stage of our 
political and party evolution. The 
event is happily timed to meet the 
crisis foreseen by Lord Beacons- 
field twenty-two yearsago. After 
glancing at what he called “ the 
fiscal period,” in which he said 
most of the public men of that day 
had been brought up, he went on 
to say,— 


‘But there are other questions not 
less important, and of deeper and 
higher reach and range, which must 
soon engage the attention of the 
country. he attributes of a con- 
stitutional monarchy — whether the 
aristocratic principle should be recog- 
nised in our constitution, and if so, in 
what form? whether the Commons 
of England should remain an estate 
of the realm, numerous, but privileged 
and qualified, or whether they should 
degenerate into an indiscriminate 
multitude ? whether a_ national 
Church shall be maintained, and if so, 
what shall be its rights and duties ? 
the functions of corporations, the 
sacredness of endowments, the tenure 
of landed property, the free disposal 
and even the existence of any kind of 
property,—all those institutions and 
all those principles which have made 
this country free and famous, and con- 
spicuous for its union of order with 
liberty, are now impugned, and in due 
time will become great and ‘burning’ 
questions. I think it is of the utmost 
importance that when that time arrives 
—and it may be nearer at hand than 
we imagine—there shall be in this 
country a great constitutional party, 
distinguished for its intelligence as 
well as its organisation, which shall 
be competent to lead the people and 
direct the public mind.” 


The time and the party have 
both arrived. We could wish for 
no better description of the present 
situation than the above. 


These 
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singularly prophetic words were 
spoken on the 20th of March 1873, 
and they are now literally fulfilled. 
The revolutionary party have for 
the moment sustained so crushing 
a reverse that nothing is to be 
immediately feared from them. 
But they will rise again like Satan 
from the abyss, and in time resume 
their old weapons. For the pres- 
ent, however, they are completely 
disabled, and the “ great constitu- 
tional party ” has a fair field before 
it to accomplish all that Mr Pitt 
might have accomplished but for 
the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion; all that Sir Robert Peel 
might have accomplished but for 
the war of the tariffs. May the 
new period now opening before 
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us be unmarred by any such un- 
happy interruptions! The domi- 
nant feeling of the country at this 
moment is the desire for ‘social 
amelioration, mixed with weari- 
ness and distrust of Radical prom- 
ises and menaces: of both, remem- 
ber—menaces as well as promises. 
It is sick of both. These are the 
leading features of public opinion 
in the new era. Great Britain is 
satisfied with her institutions, and 
believes that they supply the best 
machinery for mending her condi- 
tions. To maintain them with that 
object in view is marked out as 
the work of the great Nationalist 
party, the consolidation of which 
is the last new landmark in our 
history. 
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